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ee dog Coco, seen 
here, was named after 
Coco the clown, who 
appears, seated at his dress- 
ing-room table, in our 
frontispiece plate. Behind 
him is his son Michael, with 
Huxter, the traditional 
white-faced clown, respleii- 
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INTRODUCTION-=in spite of Coco 


HERE is, as somebody has remarked, much virtue in round 
numbers. And here we are with a nice little round number 
of our own: the tenth volume of THE SATURDAY BOOK. 

Ten years of it! The thought is apt to make one feel a trifle solemn. 
inviting, as it does, memories of the war years, when one was either 
getting a bomb on one’s own head and having the work of months 
destroyed, or finding the printers out of action from incendiaries, or 
wondering low-spiritedly how long it would be before the colour 
engravers got their roof blown off, as they very nearly did, by a VI. 

When we sat down to write this little piece we had no idea that 
it was going to take on a rather realistic tone. It was in our mind to 
patter away about our poodle Coco, whom you can see in the photo- 
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dent in embroidery and 
sequins. (Photographs by 
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graph standing on, and probably ruining, some priceless domestic 
knick-knack, and to tell you just why he is, after the VI, the greatest 
menace this book has known. But the dog can wait; we will deal with 
him presently. Since we have inadvertently struck a reminiscent vein 
we'll continue it and reprint here, for the record, some notes we compiled 
the other day about the origin and progress of THE SATURDAY BOOK. 


A YEAR OR TWO AGO A YOUNG MAN was talking to us at a party. He 
proved to be one of those prodigies of Taste who abound nowadays; 
art, architecture, and literature were his washpot. 

‘M’m,’ he reflected, ‘THE SATURDAY BOOK. I wonder if you'll mind 
my saying that you obviously borrowed the idea from Rudolph 
Ackermann’s Forget-me-Not of 1823? And we all know that Acker- 
mann in his turn had gone to Continental sources. But where you 
were really intelligent was in taking more than a hint or two from the 


good old Querschnitt. Now that was a magazine, wasn’t it?’ 

We were flattered but ashamed. There had been no Ackermann, no 
Continental sources, not even one single copy of the good old Querschnitt. 
Did we confess as much? We did not. True, we tried to recollect the 
idea or circumstance that had caused us to start THE SATURDAY BOOK, but 
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when it came back to us it all seemed so crudely English, so deplorably 
innocent of conscious intellectual purpose or the civilizing influences of 
Continental models, that we felt unequal to submitting its crudities to the 
sensitive ears of the young man. Instead we asked him if we could turn 
for a moment to that old bore, the problem of the double eye in the 
paintings of Picasso. 

But we can, perhaps, confess the truth here. The book was born in 
a little villa in Wimbledon—or was it Ealing?—during the first weeks 
of the war. That house was the log cabin of this particular little success 
story (if the term isn’t too grandiloquent), and certainly no real log cabin 
was ever more sparely furnished. We remember a few deck-chairs, some 
derelict mattresses, a rickety table, and a tottering pile of sandbags before 
one of the windows. Otherwise this wardens’ post was, on the day war 
broke out, naked to the battle and the breeze. 

Before long, however, the refining hand of woman was at work, import- 
ing large teapots, small rugs, and even a picture or two, whose art, though 
well-intentioned, fell somewhat below the level of that of Mabel Lucie 
Attwell. Then someone suggested another cultural experiment—why not 
a little library? And sure enough within a week we were displaying in an 
old tomato box a number of magazines, mostly without their covers, 
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an odd book called The Specialist, on a theme that usually goes unmen- 
tioned in polite society, all of three dozen Penguins, and four or five fat 
books bound in pale blue: volumes of The Strand Magazine in its early 
years. 

Curious that we had never come across those famous Strands before. 
but so it was. Such newly minted sovereigns as Sherlock Holmes and 
early drawings by Max Beerbohm were there, buried in piles of debased 
coinage about the romance of famous diamonds or the fantastically 
genteel adventures of some lady who once gave music lessons to a German 
princeling. Nevertheless, those fat blue books, taken as a whole, were 
highly entertaining. They had a catholicity of interest which has dis- 
appeared from English illustrated journalism, and their use of photo- 


graphs and drawings was often remarkably effective. 

In fact, The Strand (now gone for good, alas) moved us, as we sat in 
a deck-chair in the small hours, to make a few notes about a projected 
miscellany of our own. It must be a book, it must appear annually, 
and, like The Strand, it must convey a strong sense of the variousness 
of life. Politics? Not in any shape or form. A mission of any kind? 
Not on your life—its motto, if anything, would be Vive la bagatelle. 
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It would go off down any by-way of life, letters, art, and nature, provided 
that what it brought back was factual and informative and not abstract 
or experimental. The pictures? Well, they need not all be subservient 
to the text, mere illustrations to it: some could be articles, as it were, 
in their own right, telling a story visually. 

These notes were all right as far as they went, but they did not even 
remotely apprehend the real problem of editing a book of this kind. This 
was made clear to us a year later when the first volume of THE SATURDAY 
BOOK made its appearance. It was a pleasant book and its parts were 
all right in parts, but the whole was haphazard and quite devoid of any 
kind of personality. We began to perceive that even a miscellany, which 
is necessarily miscellaneous, must be given some unity of outlook, that 
the work of divers hands must be firmly controlled by one hand. 

A glimpse of the obvious? It may be, but in our experience the appli- 
cation of the principle is far from easy. For one thing, it means that 
the editor has to edit in the fullest sense of the word—he has to be 
fertile enough in ideas to be able to suggest not general but particular 
themes to his contributors, he has to collaborate actively with those 
who have a subject but are poor hands at putting it down, he has to 
have sufficient technical knowledge to be able to argue on their own 
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ground with artists, photographers, blockmakers, printers, papermakers, 
designers and, of course, his own publisher. 

Beyond all this there is another struggle—the editor’s struggle with 
himself. The great temptation, when one is uncertain about the suit- 
ability of some contribution or other, is to consult the tastes of that 
figment of the imagination, the average reader—‘I don’t care for it, but 
I] have a feeling that the average reader will.’ Doubtless there exist 
scientific or intuitive editors who have infallible ways of determining 
what their readers want, but we, alas, are not of their company. Nowa- 
days, after much experiment, we have learned to consult only one person 
—that is to say (hang this editorial ‘we,’ it was bound to get us into 
trouble sooner or later) ourself. 

Ten years of trial and error, though—it is a long time. And to think 
that it could all have been accomplished in a month or two if only some- 
one had told us at the outset of Rudolph Ackermann and that delightful 
old Querschnitt! 


THERE REMAINS THE DOG COCO, who in spite of everything comes into 
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this tenth anniversary volume as a mascot. In spite of everything? Well. 
because of Coco there was very nearly no SATURDAY BOOK at all this 
year. He was introduced, delightful creature, into our household just 
before Christmas, at the very moment when we should have been settling 
down to work on this book. On the instant this fond and foolish old 
editor, who had never owned a dog before, let alone a poodle, threw 
everything to the winds and became, tout court, one of the great dog- 
lovers of the world. Publishers rang up, printers sent round their devils 
for copy. No use! Your poor eccentric old editor was flitting restlessly 
about Hyde Park exercising his remarkable puppy. Thus where the V1 
failed the dog Coco succeeded: for the first time in ten years THE 
SATURDAY BOOK stood neglected, a fat weed on Lethe wharf. For bitter 
tragedy there has been nothing like it since the decline and fall of Emil 
Jannings in The Blue Angel. 

But, fortunately, we came to our senses in time. Instead of teaching 
that dog to play the piano, as we had planned, we packed him off to the 
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country and went right ahead with the book. It was a wrench; but after 
a time a consolatory idea came to us. First we commissioned a photo- 
graph of Coco himself for this introduction, then a picture of Coco the 
clown for the frontispiece, then an article on Coco-de-mer for later in the 
book, and only lack of time stopped us from obtaining authoritative 
studies of Gilbert’s Ko-Ko the Lord High Executioner of Titipu and 
Koko the famous hair tonic. Dog-lovers will understand, if no one else 
does. 

Anyway, here is our tenth anniversary number, thank heaven; 
and now perhaps you will allow us to return to the real life with our 
poodle. 

One word more. The illustrations at the bottom of these introductory 
pages are here to remind you of some of the picture sections in previous 
volumes. 
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MARGOT FONTEYN, possibly the world’s foremost prima ballerina, as C inderella, 
in the ballroom scene, with ALEXANDER GRANT. On the previous page PAMELA 


MAY, NADIA NERINA, and PHILIP CHATFIELD are grouped round the resin box 
backstage at a Covent Garden performance of Sleeping Beauty. 


TAMARA TOUMANOVA and GEORGE SKIBINE, Whose brilliant pas de deux from 
Don Quixote was a highlight of the visit of the Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo 
to Covent Garden in 1949, 


OIRA SHEARER and ALEXIS RASSIN 


leeping Beauty an admirable y 
ghtning speed. 


E find the Blue Bird pas de deux from 
ehicle for displaying their youth, grace, and 


JEAN BABILEE and his wife NATHALIE PHILIPPART, leading dancers in les Ballets 
des Champs-Elysées, in that most harrowing of modern ballets, Le Jeune 
Homme et la Mort, created for them by Jean Cocteau. 
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IPPART talk w 
ge. Below 
Coppeli 


JEAN BABILEE and NATHALIE PHIL 
and PAMELA MAY backsta 
the Polonaise dancers in 


Two informal studies of the Ballet Rambert corps-de-ballet, taken 
in the dressing-room at the Empress Hall during their appearance 
in the Nijinski Festival. 


FREDERICK ASHTON and ROBERT HELPMANN @s the two ugly sisters in Cinderella, 
with ALEXANDER GRANT as the jester. On the opposite page are the story-book 
characters whose piquant and droll dancing makes the last act of the Sadler's 


Wells Sleeping Beauty such a delight. 


MARGOT FONTEYN, dressed for MASSINE in his own ballet, The 
Coppelia, tests her points. Three Cornered Hat. 


ROBERT HELPMANN making-up for Cinderella. 


SATIRICAL 


Folk history, in case you didn’t know it, has been grossly 
indulgent to Cinderella and excessively unkind to her two 
step-sisters. It has been left to Sir Osbert Sitwell to correct 
these misunderstandings in this tale of Cinderella up-to-date 
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~ iy LNDERELLA was really a pretty girl—when you could see her: 
J her hair, and her complexion especially, seemed to proclaim a 
warmth of blood and love of life, and her foot was so small that 
all other girls were jealous: when you could see her, I write, for 
generally, as now, she was the spinning, invisible centre of a 
whirlwind of dust. As her step-sisters reached the first landing, and saw 
raging in front of them that storm of particles, the elder, Pamela, 
remarked to the younger, ‘So that’s where she is!’ and called into it: 

‘Cinderella, dearest, do stop dusting and come and talk to us about 
the ball tomorrow. We’ve both of us determined to take you to it, even 
if we have to drag you there. But all this dust is bad for your skin. 
It coats it. . . . Well, as it happened, I passed a hoarding which still 
carried the poster we used to see everywhere during the last election— 
and which they said at the time won it. You remember the slogans 
—Dare to be a woman and vote for National Skin Food; After house- 
work Socialize Your Complexion. So 1 suddenly thought of you and 
went straight to the Ministry of Physical Culture’s Beauty Parlour and 
got you a pot of Welfare Cream.’ Here she held up a round glass jar 
in her hand. ‘But you’ll have to lie down all tomorrow morning,’ she 
continued, ‘and pat it into the skin gently with the tips of your fingers.’ 

The cloud still continued to spin lightly but suffocatingly on its axis, 
and caused Diana, the younger sister, to sneeze. Pamela said softly to her: 

‘Darling, see what you can do. Perhaps you'll be more successful!’ 

Diana blew her nose and called: 

‘Cinderella, Cinderella, where are you? I can’t even see you. Do 
stop dusting and come and talk to us instead. After all, there is so little 
entertaining nowadays, and the ball is sure to be a lovely sight. All the 
older women will be wearing their jewels, and I’ve never even seen them. 
You can’t go on dusting the whole time. Half-an-hour with the Dustette _ 
we gave you would do all this work that takes you such hours.’ 

A sound of crying issued from the centre of the spinning motes, and 
a small girl voice whined : 

‘You're always insinuating something, you two! When you gave me 
the Dustette you told me you’d got it to help me . . . But now I under- 
stand. It’s because you think I don’t dust thoroughly, and that a machine 
would do it better. I work my fingers to the very bone for you, and 
that’s all the reward I get. How can I come to the ball when I have to 
clean the whole house for you?’ 

Pamela and Diana walked on upstairs disconsolately. One said to the 
other: “There’s nothing to be done! And she can be so charming if she 
wants! It’s an absolute mania—what they call a complex, I sup- 
pose. . . . Never mind, she can’t help it, poor child! Mama told me 
that ’Rella’s mother had been just like that, too.’. 
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HERE WE MUST BREAK OFF TO TALK A LITTLE of that lamented lady, 
because it had indeed been from her mother that Cinderella had learned 
the virtues of resignation, and from her example that she had deduced 
the power it gave you over ordinary people. Ever since Cinderella could 
remember she had felt a special devotion for her mother and for her 
maternal grandfather, the Bishop, had dwelt in her own mind on how 
unselfish they were, and had determined to grow up to resemble them. 
Sometimes when, as a small child, the thought of their goodness filled 
her head, she would take the sweet she was sucking out of her mouth 
and fling it away: though the performing of this act of abnegation caused 
her to sob, scream, and hold her breath for hours and thus induced 
severe headaches in all those round her. Humpleby, her nurse, who had 
been nursery maid in the Bishop’s Palace, used, after she had put the 
child to bed, to say toa friend who came to see her: 

‘Thankful I am to have half-an-hour and a bit of cheese to myself 
at last. Miss Cinderella’s been a regular little Atrocity Story all day 
long: throwing her sweets away and fair roaring, just like her dear 
mother before her. It’s in the blood.’ 

Cinderella had not only learned how—or, to be more precise, in what 
manner—to be good, but also how to manage a house, from her mother: 
who, ever since she had married, had defiantly refused to consider her- 
self. Indeed, her very first act on arriving home after her honeymoon 
had been to discharge the two old servants who had looked after her 
husband and his parents before him, and to shoulder all their work 
herself. 

‘We can’t afford it,’ she had said, ‘and the nation can’t, either! The 
man-hours they waste here would be better employed in a factory... . 
In these days,’ she would add, for in the frenzy of her virtue and 
patriotism, her phraseology—as is often the case—would tend to grow a 
little muddled, ‘in these grave days, every man, and every woman, too, 
must put his hand into the till, and then we shall win through.’ 

When Cinderella had been born, her mother had engaged old 
Humpleby. Otherwise she employed no servants, only a help. (I repeat, 
a help!) The mistress of the house as a rule refused to take nourish- 
ment of any sort—at any rate in the presence of her husband: though 
he sometimes observed tea and toast being rushed up to her bedroom, 
as if for first aid, by Humpleby. But this did not count as food. The 
consumer herself made this clear by the way in which she ignored it, 
complaining: 

‘I have no time to eat. I leave it to others with plenty of time on 
their hands.’ Here she would stop speaking, in order to dart a look 
of disapprobation at her husband, and then resume, “Let others—it is 
not for me to judge or name—let others, I say, who like it, indulge their 
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gross appetites. I think the hours can be better employed. Come, 
Cinderella! Let us start our work. It will soon be Spring Cleaning 
Time.’ And with a sweeping rustle of reproach she would leave the 
room, adding, to Cinderella, in that voice in which no doubt all trade 
secrets are imparted, ‘First we must pile up all the furniture under dust- 
sheets in the middle of each room, in case someone should come in and 
sit down.’ 

From her mother Cinderella had received, too, lessons of a more prac- 
tical and direct nature... . For instance, when Cinderella’s father, 
whom long standing but unformulated accusations had made timid, ven- 
tured to eat at home, her mother would not, of course, join him at his 
meal, but would dust outside the dining-room in a manner that gave full 
vent to her feelings. She would rap the furniture sharply with the back 
of her brush and send avenging spirals of dust that had lain quietly in 
corners for months to penetrate under the door and through the key- 
holes until his own sneezes obliged the poor husband to acknowledge 
his consciousness of his wife’s lurking but virtuous presence outside. 

Thus it had been through continual quiet observation of her mother 
that Cinderella had in time come to comprehend that dusting was not to 
be deemed merely a form of housework, but constituted in able hands a 
form of self-expression, rather like—though also very unlike—the art of 
using the fan in Nippon: so that each flick with a duster, each tap with 
a brush, each fall, each breakage could be made to proclaim throughout 
the house the mood of a great executant. . . . Of course, the lesson was 
never explicit: her mother never said: 

‘Darling, if you ever want specially to harass your father, this is the 
way to dust.’ 

No: she would approach it more in this fashion: _ A: 

‘Daughter mine, housemaids are careless. You will, even if you could 
find them, do better without them. They never set about things 
properly. . . . Now, supposing your father is shut up in his study work- 
ing, and you haven’t seen him all the morning, and don’t like to ask him to 
go into another room while you dust, this is the best way to proceed.’ 

Her mother showed her, too, just how to nick the china—for Sévres 
and eighteenth-century German porcelains, of which he was an acknow- 
ledged connoisseur, were among the gross appetites which her father 
indulged—thereby removing from the object, at one delicate and expert 
rap, both all the aesthetic pleasure to be derived from it, and all financial 
value. And one morning, when they were alone, her mother did impart 
one of her secrets directly, by word of mouth: 

‘Let me give you a hint that your dear old godmother gave me before 
my marriage. Never, dearest ’"Rella, when you have smashed one of 
your father’s things, never tell him all at once. Mince matters. Break 
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the news as well as the china’—and here she gave one of her rare but 
merry laughs—‘come up to him affectionately and say something like 
this. “Daddy darling, I’ve something awful to confess . . . the most 
dreadful thing that has ever happened in this house. I can’t bring myself 
to tell you. . . . Something fearful. Oh, I can’t say.” Go on like that 
for a little, watch him until his eyes begin to bulge from their sockets, 
and then let him have it straight! You'll find he’ll almost be relieved. 
But remember, if it’s a valuable thing you’ve destroyed, to remind him 
also that you’ve saved him the wages of a housemaid. That always 
produces good results, too.’ 

As the reader may imagine, Cinderella became a proficient pupil, and 
soon, at a very early age, there was no treat to which she so ardently 
looked forward as the promise of being allowed to stay at home and 
do a few hours good dusting with her mother. As for Spring Cleaning, 
the thought of it lit her days, a beacon shining, as Christmas gleams ahead 
for other children. 

Alas, when Cinderella was fifteen her mother fell ill and died of pre- 
mature virtue. Passed away, which was the phrase most commonly used 
of her, hardly did justice to the fiery resignation and assertive selflessness 
of her departure from this earthly scene. Her farewell to her husband, 
whom she sustained with the promise that she would meet him and 
accompany him throughout eternity, was long cherished and pondered 
by him. And her daughter never forgot the last words the sainted woman 
spoke. They were alone. : 

“Cinderella! Always remember your poor mother murdered by hard 
work and neglect. For her sake, stay at home and look after your father, 
even if he pretends that he wishes to go out. Learn to be a helpmate!’ 

After which words, plainly spoken, the poor lady turned on her side, 
and with one final sigh, allowed her soul to take wing. 


THUS IT HAD BEEN THAT CINDERELLA, WHILE still young in years, had 
donned the mantle of dust handed on to her by her mother. It was 
extraordinary, old friends would tell one another, ‘how suffering had 
brought the child out.’ In her ways she seemed more like a woman of 
thirty than a girl who had not yet reached sixteen. Her days were full. 
As her mother had done before her, she managed the whole house: but 
she substituted scorpions for her mother’s whips. After preparing and 
cooking her father’s meals, she would serve them herself, dusting outside 
in the interval. While handing him a dish, she would sometimes further 
aggravate its taste by telling him of the manner in which it was concocted, 
and by listing its ingredients. The food was by no means plain. She put 
imagination into it. 

‘This is only an experiment,’ she would begin, as she offered him a 
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sweet. ‘It’s one of the new recipes broadcast by the Ministry of Food from 
all stations for Hardship Week—menus called Dainty Dishes for Dull 
Days. 1 thought this one might appeal to you. It’s quite simple, rather 
like that pudding Mumsie used to make. I'll read it to you. “Take a 
tin of rhubarb—preferably one that needs opening—shred the contents 
and flavour with cloves and cinnamon, and lay at bottom of dish, which 
may be washed first. Add a thin layer of sponge, and some remnants 
of an old jar of marmalade (marmalade essence will do, if you have 
finished the pot). Then take an ounce of powdered egg, beat up with a 
little condensed milk, pour on top and dust with pink peppermint powder 
and decorate with dice of old toast soaked in treacle. Some cooks also 
introduce a pretty touch by sprinkling with cochineal: if this cannot 
be obtained, there are plenty of good home-grown insect substitutes. 
Sweeten according to taste with saccharine, and serve tepid... ais 
quite original, I think... . “Something different. . . .” But I haven’t 
the time to give to the cooking I should like to have—if I had, I believe 
I could turn you out some real surprises, Daddy. .. . As it is, in a large 
old house like this, there’s always something to be done without having 
to look for it.” And she began to cry. 

Cinderella’s father, in spite of the indigestion from which he suffered 
chronically, never failed to be moved by the sound of his daughter’s 
grief. 

“You must not work so hard, my darling,’ he would say, after trying to 
swallow a mouthful of the sweet. ‘You’re becoming morbid. You should 
go out more. Fresh air will soon make things seem easier.’ 

‘How can I go out,’ she would retort, ‘when I haven’t even begun to 
blacklead the grates yet, let alone clean the lamps.’ 

‘That reminds me,’ her father went on, ‘I mean to have electric light 
put in this winter—I’ve already got 92 out of the 108 permits necessary. 
It ll give you more leisure.’ é 

‘Well, if you do, I shall run.away. . . . Think of the dust it will make 
when it’s put in. . . . It only shows you don’t think I clean the lamps 
properly,’ she gulped out between her sobs, ‘but I never expect gratitude.’ 

Sometimes now, when she felt particularly unhappy, she would run out 
into the churchyard that adjoined the house and throw herself at full 
length on her mother’s grave. For this display she would seem to prefer 
to choose a rainy night, and would lie prone there, sobbing her heart out, 
until her wet and weary father, who had observed her leave the house, 
and had soon come to know the ritual, would appear to drag her off the 
stone and take her home. She would allow herself to be led but, on 
arrival, would at once, without waiting to change her sodden clothes, run 
downstairs and begin to rake out the kitchen stove, and spin round 
among the ashes, until her dress, clinging to her form, would assume the 
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look of a plaster cast, and her pretty face, its delicate skin still wet from 
mingled tears and rain, would be caked, as if with a mud mask at a 
beauty specialist’s. 

One night at dinner a piteous scene arose, when as Cinderella offered 
her father a dish he glanced at her dress and observed kindly: 

**Rella, child, I was thinking you should come out of mourning now. 
Your dear mother has been dead for over a year, and it isn’t suitable for 
you at your age to go about for the rest of your life in black. So I’ve 
ordered you three new dresses from Paris—you’re seventeen now and 
should begin to take an interest in your clothes.’ 

At these words Cinderella fled from the room in a passion of tears, and 
for the rest of the night Wilfer Old Hall was loud with her sobs. . . 
When the dresses came she would not wear them, for though she often 
complained of how busy she was, she liked to make her own clothes, and 
to darn and mend her father’s shirts. Her mother had also taught her 
how to wash her father’s socks: and this she always did, shrinking them 
to the quick, so that they became an agony to him—but he had to put 
them on, or she would cry. And after a good day’s washing and 
shrinking, it was noticeable how much the child would enjoy her tea 
and toast. 

In spite of the companionship that Cinderella offered him, it seems 
that her father after a time began to feel somewhat lonely, and proposed 
marriage to a neighbour and old friend. Lily Lady Laughingtower was 
a good-natured, plump, concentric widow, built on the model, as it were, 
of an old-fashioned cottage loaf, only with a head stuck on at the top: 
but her dress yet carried on the tradition of the years when she had been 
a handsome, rather florid young woman. She still dwelt much on that 

-period—to which invariably she referred as ‘the old days.’ Though gar- 
rulous, she was vague at the same time, so that she never could properly 
remember any single one of the many incidents she set out to describe, 
and hunted the truth down its tortuous burrows for many an hour. She 
possessed, Cinderella’s father was aware, a kindly disposition, and could 
be trusted to be considerate to his daughter. He had felt too, it may be, 
that his wife’s two grown-up girls—they were just three and two years 
older respectively than Cinderella—would be company for her. But 
Cinderella herself did not share this opinion, and on learning the news 
of his engagement, and for many days thereafter, refused all sustenance 
and cried incessantly. 

It is not my business to tell you of the wedding—that is another story 
for another day—but I must record that while at first Cinderella had 
feared that her feelings would not allow her to attend the ceremony, 
which was to take place in the capital, yet in the end she had recognized 
that it was her duty to master them, and was accordingly present, albeit 
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For an instant the recipient had seemed rather taken aback, but before she could 
say anything Cinderella had jumped up and kissed her again. 


she still wore mourning. With the light, bouquet-like dresses of the other 
relations and guests, this made a striking contrast: and, indeed, she was 
very noticeable, for she had become—it was remarked almost for the 
first time—unusually pretty, with her ash blonde hair showing its pale 
gold from under a black bonnet, and with her complexion, which was at 
the same time pale and brilliant, with that pallor of the very fair, enabling 
her mother’s old friends who were present to say not only that she was 
‘lovely,’ but also that she looked ‘pinched and white’ and ‘sweet and 
resigned to everything.” They proceeded to wonder, in a whisper that 
resounded, whether her father gave her enough to eat, or was starving 
her as he had starved her mother. ‘Poor old Lily! She little knows. Her 
weight will soon reduce itself without any trouble to her. At any rate, 
she'll be saved the expense of slimming pills,’ they added spitefully. 

All through the service Cinderella indulged in a quiet soprano sob, 
and afterwards, at the wedding-breakfast, which was in a hotel, she still 
maintained, at any rate in public, her fast. But she showed some sign 
of affection for Lady Laughingtower, who had always been very kind to 
her. Before the marriage, Cinderella had given her no present, but now, 
when for a moment there was a silence, in front of everyone she rushed 
demonstratively at her stepmother, kissed her, and drawing from the black 
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bosom of her own dress an object, thrust it into the bride’s hand, saying 
simply through her tears: 

‘I feel I must give you something—and this is all I have to give.’ 

The guests crowded round to see the present, which proved to be an 
oval miniature of Cinderella’s mother in a plain gilt frame. 

For an instant the recipient had seemed rather taken aback, but before 
she could say anything Cinderella had jumped up and kissed her again, 
and then had darted away. ‘How charming of her!’ most people cried. 
“What a sweet thought. . . !’ With a final sob, Cinderella proceeded to 
run out of the hotel, and refusing several offers of lifts in various motor- 
cars belonging to her friends, hurried home. Tired and footsore though 
she was when she arrived at Wilfer, yet, since there was to be no honey- 
moon, and the bridal couple was returning there after the reception, she 
at once, nevertheless, set to and began to busy herself with preparing a 
welcome after her own fashion for her father and stepmother. 

Soon columns of dust like those that cover an army on the march rose 
in the air. Every day the particles, full of the most subtle poisons, and 
entertaining under their cloak the most virulent germs, lay harmlessly on 
the floor: every day they were stirred with her brush, till they whirled 
into miniature universes of death-dealing motes and‘atoms. This array, 
glittering in the sun, or cloudy and menacing on a November morning, 
and far more potent for harm than the cohorts of the Assyrians, swoop- 
ing down in purple and gold, was doomed to fall back helplessly on the 
floor; since dusting never yet got rid of dust, but only stirs it to an hour 
or so of quickened life. 

The pulse of the germs must beat with a new and passionate strength 
as they take the air like eagles. When they were on a level with the 
eye, it was possible—or so Cinderella’s father thought, though he had 
kept these fancies to himself—to identify certain germs as they passed, 
to wave a gay greeting to the familiar measles, an enemy vanquished long 
ago in schooldays, and now personally innocuous, to cringe away from 
the yet dreaded virus ‘X,’ to give a propitiatory smile, of a certain falsity, 
at the armour-plated influenza virus, remaining mysterious in personality 
as the Dark Lady of the Sonnets, and at its host and cousin, so belittlingly 
known as common cold. (Common, indeed, with so much resource and 
vitality, and yet so dignified in its old-fashioned manifestations!) There, 
again, passed Typhoid Minimus, known as Para B. 

This teeming world, moreover, included many strange and rare 
organisms, of unidentifiable visage, beaked or saucer-faced, and of a 
potentiality not yet to be gauged, though they were undoubtedly 
already on the look out for the right victim. As they passed, they 
would regard Cinderella’s father—or so it seemed to him—with a 
frank air of unappeased hunger: and as he saw this, and slunk quickly 
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away, it would occur to him how strange it was that though it was 
often true that he who took up the sword perished by the sword, yet 
she who stirred up the much more lethal dust appeared always to be 
totally impervious to its effect. His first wife had never ailed until her 
death, nor did Cinderella ever pass a day in bed. But perhaps the 
kindly manner in which they fed the hungry and turbulent armies with 
horrible-smelling disinfectants (on which they seemed to thrive as heartily 
as clothes-moths are obviously invigorated by naptha, camphor, and all 
these delicious and delicate varieties of moth-balls), or gave them tea- 
leaves, spread for a while to lie over them like a brown, warm, wet 
blanket, which not only helped to nourish and keep fit the adult germs, 
but also, more important, helped to hatch and incubate the spawn— 
perhaps these acts of grace assured Cinderella, and had assured her 
mother before her, of a special place in microbic affection. . . 

So it was with real terror that Cinderella’s father perceived the 
yellow, quarantine banners of the dust hanging out from every window 
to welcome him and his bride. Further, today was Boiler Day and 
the day appointed for cleaning the kitchen flues, and as they entered 
the hall the victorious columns could be seen enclosing the whole stair- 
case. The texture, he noticed, was a little different, lacked all glitter, 
darkened the air, even outside the house, with a particular fat thick- 
ness and opacity, like that of a fog, while Cinderella’s face, when at 
last they found her revolving furiously at the storm’s very centre, had 
every line, at other times invisible, incised, apparently engrained with 
green and black dust, until it resembled the mask of a Thibetan devil- 
dancer. . . . But her stepmother seemed pleased with the display. 

“You seldom find a gal like that nowadays,’ she observed to her 
husband. ‘Very seldom. I take my hat off to her. Pamela and 
Diana are too busy enjoying themselves to worry about housework. 
But there, as dear old Laughingtower used to say in the old days, “One 
can only be young once. . . .” I remember how angry he was when 
at the end of a story he’d told twice running, dear old boy, he said it, 
and Huntminster, one of his friends, said rudely, “Yes, you can only 
be young once, but you can be childish twice.” And that reminds me, 
Victor, I thought it touching of your gal to give me that present. 4s 
But though Lily Lady Laughingtower—as she still elected to be called 
after her second marriage—was not aware of it, Cinderella had just 
made her through the agency of the dust, as she talked, a second and 
more considerable gift; a sore throat which imposed ten days in bed, 
and a further week given over to recuperation. 

In the course of time, though, she recovered, and life at Wilfer Old 
Hall began to fall into a familiar pattern. Lily Lady Laughingtower, 
though her illness had at first made her irritable, tried to be kind— 
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but even she found it did not always prove easy, because Cinderella 
only lived for her work. To wean her from it a little, her stepmother 
succeeded in engaging, after several weeks of search, a Latvian fish- 
wife to serve in the dining-room, and a displaced Jewess from Haifa 
to act as house-maid: but though they had been so hard to find, they 
could not be persuaded to stay more than one month, because Cinderella 
so often chided them and interfered with their work. 

A superannuated so-called ‘music-hall-artiste’ from Cernauti and a 
green-faced Egyptian house-boy replaced them: but it was at this 
moment that Cinderella chose to introduce the Rite of Spring Clean- 
ing—the equivalent of those ceremonies with which the Arctic and 
Tartar tribes welcome the Spring Solstice—twice a year instead of 
once, and they quitted also. But this made it no better or worse. If 
poor Lady Laughingtower went out for a minute, she would return 
to find that Cinderella had ‘done out’ her room. The dust had been 
shifted into new corners, and each piece of furniture had been moved 
somewhere else than where it should be, every book, every hair-brush 
had been hidden. Nor did these poltergeist-like manifestations by any 
means exhaust the child’s resource and energy. In the absence of her 
stepmother and sisters on some shopping expedition, for example, she 
would mend and darn their clothes, so that no single one of them 
could appear again in public for several days without discomfort. It 
seemed there was nothing that Cinderella would not do for them. She 
even cleaned her stepmother’s shoes. She used to rake at the grates, 
lay the fires—though she did not believe in warm rooms: it wasn’t 
healthy—polish the floors (till walking became a sport, like skating, 
only involuntary, and Lily Lady Laughingtower and her two large, 
easy-going daughters would find themselves ricocheting across the 
room faster than any expert skier could race down a mountain slope), 
and make the beds with such rigour that it was impossible to untuck 
the bedclothes without incurring a semi-dislocation of the wrist... . 

Only on Sundays would she take an hour off to go to Early Service 
in Wilfer Church, which adjoined the house. Then, at an hour which 
shamed the rest of the household, she could be heard marching through 
the house with a very loud, ostentatiously uncomplaining tread and 
creak. Sometimes, too, if in particularly bad humour, she would sing 
as she ran downstairs—the scale, it might be, trilled out like a lark, 
but a sudden shriek would cut it short as she would catch her foot 
and fall. For a week following such an accident she would wear a 
bandage round her ankle, and though she still continued to perform 
every one of her self-appointed tasks, her smile would have an extra 
touch of excruciating sweetness and resignation. 

The two girls, Pamela and Diana, were handsome in their large and 
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bounteous fashion, kindness shining from eye and skin, though they 
were rather careless in the way they talked. They had always been fond 
of Cinderella, and bore her no malice for any of the housewifely tricks 
she played upon them. Continually, they tried to make a real friend 
of her, but she would not enter into it. When they would urge her, 
for instance, to go out with them to the nearest county-town, to inspect 
the shops and visit a cinema, Cinderella would always plead that she 
was too busy and had not the time in which to make herself tidy. She 
would not even share their meals, although she had cooked them, but 
ate scraps in the former Servants’ Hall (its name now changed by edict, 
and under threat of severe fines, to the Domestic Help’s Lounge. and 
Sun Parlour). And it was as easy to offend as it was difficult to please 
her. The two sisters were always forgetting this, and in their easy- 
going, plain-spoken fashion making little mistakes not easily forgiven 
them, though themselves so easily pardoned the minor transgressions 
of others. . . . The sort of thing I mean was that one day Pamela, 
who loved scents and aromatic airs, called out: 

‘What on earth is that horrible smell? It’s all over the house. It 
might be a hospital ward.’ 

A tear-choked voice replied from an attic bedroom: 

‘It’s only my carbolic soap. J can’t afford Roger et Gallet Parma 
Violet. . . . I was going to leave off work for half-an-hour, but now I 
see I’m grudged even that amount of leisure!’ 

For the rest of the day Cinderella remained locked in her room, 
sobbing and moaning like a harmonium. . . . Diana and Pamela were 
obliged to acknowledge to each other that life seemed nevertheless a 
little easier for them when she chose thus to immure herself. There 
were not so many booby-traps and, even with the continual howling, | 
the house seemed quieter. 

‘All the same,’ Diana confessed to Pamela, ‘it makes one feel such 
a beast to say so. Think of everything she does for us! I know she’d 
go through fire and water.’ 

Lily Lady Laughingtower also paid her tribute: ‘Mazin’ what that 
gal does! In the old days it would have taken ten housemaids at 
Laughingtower to raise that same amount of dust. But that’s what I’ve 
always said. “Do it ourselves and SHOW THEM. . . !” Not an easy 
gal, mind you. As Laughingtower said one night to King Dodon at 
dinner, when he refused champagne, “You can lead a horse to the 
trough, but you can’t make him drink” King Dodon looked very angry 
and. . . .” But just then her story was cut short by a crash outside. 

After any little difference of opinion Lady Laughingtower ‘and her 
daughters would soon be reconciled to Cinderella, and in token of it 
would frequently buy her little gifts, new clothes and shoes: but she 
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would put them away at once and never wear them, saying, “They’re 
not suitable for my work.’ Thus when she came in to the drawing- 
room, as very occasionally she did, to see old friends of her mother’s 
who had happened to call, they would be startled at the contrast 
presented by Cinderella’s faded cotton dress, broken-down shoes and 
dusty, disarranged hair, with the rich, decorative, clean appearance of 
her stepmother and step-sisters. 

‘Poor child, poor Cinderella, to be so neglected!’ the visitors would 
exclaim subsequently to their neighbours. ‘I never saw such neglect. 
That wicked old Lady Laughingtower and her two daughters ought to 
be ashamed of themselves! But it’s always the way with a second 
marriage.’ 

Pamela and Diana were in truth by no means greedy, yet sometimes 
they were made to feel so. All young girls—and old girls, too—love 
jewels, and one day when Cinderella’s father was just setting off for 
an expedition to the capital, he assembled the family together, and said: 


‘Darlings, I have an announcement to make. . . . I have just won 
thirty thousand pounds in a football pool, and would like to buy each 
of you a present. . . . Lily, you choose first.’ 


Lady Laughingtower asked for a piece of jewellery she had seen in 
a shop recently, a fox-terrier in diamonds with its head on one side, 
with eyes of ruby, and wearing a beret of pale sapphires. (It would 
be a useful ornament, she said, as it could be worn either as a brooch 
or pendant.) Pamela chose a necklace of small pearls, and Diana, 
emeralds, but Cinderella with a smile of noticeable sweetness, said: 

‘Daddy, darling, all I want is the first twig that knocks against your 
hat on the way home. Break it off for me.’ 

So that evening he returned with a diamond terrier for Lily Lady 
Laughingtower, a pearl necklace and clasp from Cartier for Pamela, 
and an emerald clip from Van Cleef for Diana. As he approached 
home he wondered what he could find for Cinderella, because naturally 
he had not knocked against any tree, and was not likely to, for he 
was a tidy man who looked where he was going—but just at that 
moment, as he was passing the gardener’s shed, it so happened that 
in fact he did collide in the darkness with a besom sticking out of the 
darkness from a shelf, and a piece of it broke against his hat. Accord- 
ingly he picked up the twig and, without feeling it necessary to explain 
its origin, presented it to Cinderella, when he gave the jewels to the 
other members of the family. . . . Cinderella thanked him and kissed 
him, then slipped out of the house to visit her mother’s grave, and on 
it planted the twig, which she watered with her tears. This she con- 
tinued to do every day until it had grown into a beautiful tree. 

It was about now, when she was approaching the age of eighteen, 
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She saw a lady with fair hair, in which shone a diamond star. 


that she began to have singular experiences. . . . One night she was 
in her room, combing her pale mermaid’s locks in front of a looking- 
glass, when she heard a fluttering—if it were not a contradiction, one 
would say a ponderous fluttering—and turning round she saw a lady 
with fair hair, in which shone a diamond star. She wore white wings 
and a white ball-dress covered with silver sequins, rather old-fashioned 
in style. The expression on her face was somewhat vacuous, but 
happy. The lady spoke in a voice of sugar and silver, at once tremulous 
but convinced of virtue. . 

‘Cinderella!’ she said ‘you have two godmothers. I am the good 
fairy (of the other, I prefer to say nothing). I, and I alone, can help 
you. Poor child! You are a victim of self-pity. You need taking 
out of yourself. You stay too much in the house. Above all, you fear 
fresh air. This is because,’ she added somewhat prosaically and with 
a doctrinaire manner, ‘you suffer from an Oedipus-complex. You only 
feel safe behind the wall of dust and cinders you create. In other 
words, and put more plainly, you are, without being aware of it, in 
love with your father. But Psycho-Analysis can come to your aid... . 
Let me put to you some helpful questions. Look! ’—and here she sud- 
denly produced a diamond wand—‘look at this wand of mine and tell 
me what it makes you think of. . . . Be honest with yourself, child. . . !” 
But at this moment Cinderella woke up, as she came later to conclude, 
or else the fairy vanished. 
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IT WAS ABOUT NOW, WHEN THE FIRST SEASON of Spring Cleaning was 
at its height, that the King decided that his only son should give two 
entertainments at the Palace. Excitement among those who had been 
invited—and equally among those who had not—mounted higher every 
day: though I find the reason for this rather hard to explain to the 
English reader who has not undergone similar experiences. I must, 
however, make some attempt at elucidation. .. . 

The country then in which Cinderella lived was called Grudgeland, 
an island which was at the head of a mighty empire, and differed greatly 
from our country in customs and epoch. The inhabitants of this strange 
and far land had always been famous for their love of freedom and 
for their common sense. Recently they had been engaged in two vic- 
torious wars. The first had been a straightforward line-up, challenge-cup 
fight: but the second we must examine more carefully, because the way 
in which it was not only led up to but conducted provided a triumphant 
vindication of the principles and wisdom of the Government, and of the 
people who put it in power, and demonstrated once and for all the 
superiority of democratic statesmanship. . . . The second war started 
ostensibly—though other causes may have entered in—because Grudge- 
land, traditionally opposed to tyranny of every sort, had guaranteed 
the independence of Krakovia—a gesture, it was generally recognized, 
all the more noble because Grudgeland lacked at that moment any means 
of implementing its guarantee. Krakovia, a land without a single sea- 
port, the only one in such a situation in the whole of the Continent, 
was also the only one of which Grudgeland, a sea-power, had guaranteed 
the frontiers: moreover it was squeezed between two hostile, greedy 
and tyrannical powers; Tartary, ruled by the Red Boyar, and Hunland 
by the White Despot. The guarantee given by Grudgeland encouraged 
Krakovia to resist all demands made on it, and accordingly the White 
Despot ordered his army, the most formidable in numbers and the most 
ingeniously mechanized in the world, to attack her. Automatically, 
therefore, Cinderella’s motherland had become involved in war: though 
since she lacked all arms, she could do nothing for several months except 
boast of what she was going to do when she got them, and make the 
most intimidating series of faces at the enemy. (One of her statesmen 
excelled at this.) When at last prepared, however, her people fought, 
as always, like lions, for they were by nature courageous and persistent, 
and put themselves to untold exertions, and decreed for themselves the 
most severe deprivations—for instance in the name and cause of freedom, 
suppressing all freedom for ten years. 

The White Despot’s hold on Krakovia was, after a long and exhaust- 
ing struggle—during the course of which Grudgeland, by insisting on 
supplying herself and everyone else with weapons, and on manufacturing 
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nothing else except arms, made a present of her formerly enormous 
foreign trade to her chief competitors—finally weakened, and then 
destroyed. The power of Hunland was utterly demolished. At this 
moment Grudgeland and her allies suddenly gave away Krakovia, for 
whose national existence they had waged a war for seven years, to its 
other enemy, the Red Boyar. The world was naturally astonished at 
the logical principles of statesmanship this policy exemplified, and 
impressed by the endurance of the people of Grudgeland in support 
of it. The result of the war was welcomed by great crowds in the capital 
of Grudgeland, singing moodily and rather out of tune the national 
hymn ‘Grudges never, never, never will be drudges. . . .” 

But having thus victoriously attained the objects for which it went to 
war, Grudgeland now found that it was so poor—though wonderfully 
wise and heroic, as well as virtuous—that both men and women had 
perforce to work all day long on very reduced sustenance (this they did 
not mind, so long as no one had enough), and fortunately never had 
time or energy to wonder what they had fought for, or when the next 
war would be. . . . No, their whole object was to be ready to join in 
the Third War, when it should come, so as to be able to emerge a third 
time with laurels and hold the Challenge Cup, fashioned of uranium— 
for I forgot to explain that, though at first from the view of cynical 
foreign politicians it may seem an unexpected and almost undesirable 
result, yet the whole set-up had been so cleverly contrived by the Grudg- 
ing statesmen that, crawling out with triumph from the ruins at the 
end of the Second War, Grudgeland found she had helped to make her 
chief enemy, the country of the Red Boyar, the most powerful in the 
world, and that she now seemed nearer the outbreak of a Third, and 
still more appalling, War, than she had appeared to be near the Second 
a month before its outbreak. .. . . : 

However, this discursion must not lead us too far from our story. 
The country, I was telling you, was so poor that there was little amuse- 
ment permitted, except gambling (which every day increased) and wear- 
ing paper-hats and swinging wooden rattles at football matches. There- 
fore, now that the Prince was to give two parties, excitement seethed. . . . 
Cinderella, Pamela, Diana, were all invited—and Cinderella accepted, 
so that at the last moment she could refuse to go. This, however, she 
did not divulge to her step-sisters, who were delighted to think that she 
was for once to accompany them, until she was actually helping them to 
dress and arrange their hair. Then, when they said to her: 

‘Now darling, it’s your turn, we'll come and help you put your clothes 
on,’ she looked at them reproachfully, and said, “You know quite well 
I can’t go. What am I to wear?’ 

Pamela and Diana were amazed at this, and said, “Surely you remember 
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that you’ve got that lovely new dress that Mama ordered specially for 
you from Paris. She'll be so hurt if you don’t wear it.’ 

At these words Cinderella burst into tears, remarking, ‘You seem to 
think that all the work in the house gets itself done. After all, someone 
has to do it.’ 

She then fled upstairs, her tears still falling, and bolted herself into 
her attic. 

They tried their best to persuade her to change her mind. Even Lily 
Lady Laughingtower climbed the stairs and endeavoured to argue with 
her through the door: but in the end the rest of the party was obliged 
to leave without her. Pamela and Diana felt uneasy, almost unhappy, 
thinking of poor Cinderella at home, dusting: but when at last they 
entered the ballroom, looked round on the scene, and saw the Prince, 
these thoughts left them. 


AS HER STEPMOTHER’S KIND, RICH VOICE floated up to Cinderella at 
the window, saying, “Good-bye, ’Rella! Take care of yourself!’ and as 
she heard the motor start and drive away, she began almost to wish 
that she had gone to the ball too. .. ! But, she asked herself, how 
could she have done so? The truth of the matter was, they always left 
her behind: she was just a drudge—and here she afforded herself the 
indulgence of a good cry. . . . Soon, however, she tired of this particular . 
expression of her grief—after all, she was young—so she unlocked the 
door and, after creeping through the empty house, where everything 
seemed tonight unnaturally quiet, let herself out at the back entrance, 
and ran to visit her mother’s grave. 

This time she did not throw herself on it, for her father had gone to 
the ball too, and so there was no one to fetch her in—besides, it was a 
fine night. . . . She looked at the grave, and hardly knowing what she 
did, broke off a small branch of the birch tree that had grown from the 
besom-twig, and waved it in the air. As she did so, some strange, strong 
impulse seized on her to repeat quickly a few nonsensical words that 
had strung themselves together in her head, and came unbidden to her 
lips: 

Horse and Hattock, 
Horse and go, 
Horse and pelatis, 
Ho, ho! 


It sounded almost like a spell, she reflected—but at that moment her 

thoughts were distracted, for she felt a sudden wave of ice-cold air, and 

then there was a whirring, coming nearer all the while, like the approach 

of a V1 bomb, and out of the darkness spoke a voice of rather harsh tone: 
c 
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‘I can’t leave my coven for long just now, until the ceremonies are 
over: but I’ll come round later.’ 

Cinderella could not think what the words meant—she must have been 
dreaming again: but she soon forgot all about it and went home. 

Since the rest of the family was out, she decided to stand herself a 
really good meal as a treat, and began at once to prepare it. So fully 
occupied was she by this task that only very occasionally, as she thought, 
for example, of her step-sisters arriving at the Palace, or later, pictured 
them entering the ballroom, did she cry. But it was during one of these 
moments of weakness that she heard, immediately behind her, the same 
voice that had spoken in the graveyard. 

“What is the matter, my poor child?’ it asked. Cinderella hastily let 
drop upon the stone floor the Meissen china basket in which she had 
been arranging some fresh figs and nectarines for her supper, and looked 
round. . . . There, quite near her, stood a striking-looking old lady, 
with what people who did not take to her at first sight might have 
called a hump-back. Her nose was prominent and decided, and the end 
of it nearly touched her chin, on which, Cinderella noticed, grew—well 
not a beard exactly, but a slight down. Her hair was cut short, and she 
wore no hat, and she was dressed in a smartly tailored black coat and 
skirt, without ornament except for a diamond and platinum clip on the 
lapel; a piece of good unobtrusive jewellery, which Cinderella examined 
more closely—and found to represent a broom and stick. In her hand 
the old lady carried an ebony cane. . . . Cinderella regarded her for 
some moments without saying anything, and thought to herself, ‘What a 
nice expression she has! You can see she has suffered. I should love 
to hear her story’; but then, looking down, and seeing the pieces of her 
father’s favourite China basket on the kitchen pavers, she began to cry 
with renewed application and vigour. 

The old lady, following the direction of Cinderella’s eyes, exclaimed, 
‘Is that all that’s the matter? Watch me. See what I can do!’ and 
waved her stick above the fragments. The wonder-struck girl saw them 
thereupon begin to wriggle and jump centripetally upon the floor, until 
they had joined themselves together and the dish was whole again. . . . 
There was an instant of silence, then the old lady resumed, ‘Did no one 
ever tell you that you had a fairy godmother Cinderella?’ 

“Well, certainly the other night, a lady in white chiffon, and with a 
diamond star in her hair, came to see me and said something about. . . .’ 

‘I know her, the simpering, silly bit,’ the old lady interrupted angrily, 
‘for ever “trying to help,” and believing that all evil has a rational basis 
and can be purged from the mind—but don’t let us even talk of her. 
She’s not worth it. . . . Has no one else ever told you?’ 

‘I believe my mother’—and here, at the loved name, Cinderella burst 
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Seeing the pieces of her father’s favourite China basket on 
the kitchen pavers, Cinderella began to cry with renewed 
application and vigour. 


into tears again (from surprise when the Meissen dish had been re-created, 
she had stopped crying) ‘once mentioned to me, Madam, that I had a 
godmother—or was it two godmothers’ (she saw the old lady frown at 
this), ‘but I thought she had forgotten me.’ 

‘That’s right, dear,’ the stranger said, patting Cinderella kindly on the 
shoulder, ‘always have your cry out—though sometimes you may find it 
more effective,’ she added, ‘to restrain your tears, so long as you allow 
the effort it costs you to be clearly seen.’ 

‘Now that is good of you,’ Cinderella said, grateful for the technical 
hint, ‘I hadn’t thought of that!’ 
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‘I never forget my godchildren,’ the old lady continued, ‘and 
I watch their development, and come to help them when they need 
it... . Tell me, child, wouldn’t you like to go to the Prince’s Ball. 
I could still arrange it for you. You would enjoy yourself there, 
and your sisters need never know, for you would be back here before 
them.’ 

‘But how can I go, I’ve got no clothes, only an old dress my step- 
mother gave me,’ Cinderella said, not quite truthfully, ‘and she and the 
two girls would recognize it. Besides, the Palace is a long way off. I 
can’t possibly walk there, and I’ve no money to hire a car—even if _ 
were time now to find one.’ 

‘T like your approach to things. I can see you don’t take life too oxy 
and know how to repine effectively. But never mind for once, dear. If 


you wish to go, do as I tell you. . . . Run into the kitchen-garden, and 
fetch me the largest pumpkin you can find.’ 
Much puzzled, Cinderella obeyed. . . . Ina few moments she returned, 


carrying an enormous, rugged, golden, globe-like frit of that cucur- 
bitaceous plant. 

The old lady took it from her, put it on the kitchen-table, and cut it 
open in a business-like way—as if she was used to the process—with a 
long knife—but there, in the middle, instead of seeds, were several 
micro-film documents headed Most Secret. 

‘Bother,’ said the old lady, ‘Of course, it’s the confidential papers from 
the State Department. I’d forgotten in which pumpkin my agents had 
hidden them. It’s rather awkward! But never mind, we’ve other things 
to think of... !’ And hastily wiping the micro-films with a napkin, 
she put them in the pocket of her coat, and continued to clean out the 
centre of the fruit. After a while, she looked up from her task | 
and added, ‘Now go to the pantry, and see if there are any mice in the 
trap.’ 

‘There are sure to be,’ Cinderella ecley ‘because Pamela and Diana 
are both so untidy, and always wasteful, leaving bits of food about. 
Couldn’t you teach them, Madam, to be more tidy. It would serve them 
right to be given a good lesson!’ 

‘You’re quite my favourite god-child, Cinderella. You have a lot of 
your dear mother in you: you speak just like her—and I was much 
attached to her. . . . You, too, will be a real help to any man you marry; 
I can see that—but we mustn’t stop here talking all night! Go and find 
the mice.’ . 

Cinderella came back shortly, carrying one large mouse and six small 
ones. 

The old lady thanked her, and added, ‘Go once more to the kitchen- 
garden and look in the crevices of the wall behind which you found the 
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pumpkin, and you'll see some lizards. Catch them and bring them 
to me.’ 

Once more Cinderella complied. 

‘Now,’ said her godmother, ‘shut your poor red eyes while I count seven.’ 

Cinderella did as she was told, for she found it easy to obey the 
fascinating old lady: but she did not stop up her ears, and could dis- 
tinguish the tapping of the large ebony cane, and the sound of hurrying 
footsteps, as well as the clump of hooves. 

*... Six... Seven! Open you eyes, child!’ 

Through the kitchen-window Cinderella saw a magnificent gold coach 
drawn by six plump and rosy horses of the extinct Hanoverian breed, 
with long, creamy tails and manes. Behind the coach, and attached to 
it, in the style of its period, were two allegorical figures also carved and 
gilded, and representing Virtue overcoming Vice—or Vice overcoming 
Virtue, Cinderella could not be sure which. A fat coachman in a wig 
and State livery sat on the box, and six footmen were in attendance, 
wearing black silk knee-breeches, white silk stockings and coats of sepia 
velvet, with waistcoats frogged with gold. Cinderella noticed that on 
their gold buttons they carried as crest a broomstick rampant. 

“Well, get in, dear, or you'll be late,’ the old lady commanded. 

Cinderella was just about to leave the house, thinking to herself, ‘I 
won't change my dress. I'll go just as I am and shame them,’ when at 
that very moment the old lady touched her on the shoulder with her 
ebony cane, and to Cinderella’s amazement and consternation her torn 
and discoloured cotton-dress became cloth-of-silver, and her bare legs 
were covered in the finest nylon stockings. She began to cry again— 
until she saw her shoes, which so surprised her that she stopped: for 
her small feet were now cased in slippers made of glass—rather outré, 
Cinderella considered, but pretty, all the same. 

‘Hurry, my dear,’ the old lady urged her, ‘your new clothes are all 
part of my plan, so don’t let them upset you. And I must tell you, so 
that you can be prepared, that at the last stroke of midnight, if you have 
not already left the palace, your coach will become a pumpkin again, 
your servants and horses will turn to mice and lizards, and your cloth-of- 
silver will become patched cotton once more.’ 

On hearing this, Cinderella brightened. She might make something 
of it. ‘And, after all,’ she reflected ‘the old lady seems to know her own 
game. So I must put my trust in her judgment, and make the best 
of it.’ 


AS THE COACH DROVE UP THE PROCESSIONAL route to the Palace, its 
obsolete but glittering splendours caused a stir among the chauffeurs of 
the grand motor-cars, brought out for the occasion—usually it was impos- 
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sible to obtain petrol—and lined up and waiting. The crowd at the gates 
first gaped and then cheered. ‘It must be the Lord Mayor’s daughter,’ 
one or two cried. 

The Prince was dancing with Pamela as Cinderella entered the ball- 
room, but the music stopped suddenly and all the dancers were arrested 
in their movements, as if every flutter of every leaf in the world were 
all at once to be stilled. This cessation had about it a singular beauty, 
the reverse—but much more rare—of that which is to be observed when 
a dance begins, and the whole planetary system begins to break, rustle, 
and sway. . . . As she advanced, Cinderella had noticed among the faces 
of those she passed, who stood as if entranced, several that were familiar 
to her from the pages of the newspapers. (For instance, near her, by the 
buffet directly outside the door, impressively alone in his rough working 
clothes among all the jewelled ladies and the men in court dress, stood 
the ascetic figure of the great democratic orator, Mr Bollinger, the new 
Minister of National Penury, his hand and arm petrified, as it were, half 
way up, in the familiar action of conveying a glass of champagne to his 
mouth—it must be explained that he came thus garbed in order to call 
less attention to himself.) As the newcomer walked on, into the centre 
of the room, a dazzling, perturbing figure, slight, with her ash-fair hair 
this time undusted by ashes and with her radiant skin unlined and 
unincised with soot, and offering, indeed, a peach-like texture lacking 
in many of the beautiful faces round her, a sigh broke the silence, as if 
someone were stirring to life again, and the Prince walked slowly across 
the floor to meet her. . . . The very first moment he had caught sight 
of the stranger, he had dropped the hand of his partner, Pamela, for he 
had thought—as had many of those present—that this must be the 
unknown Princess who, it had been rumoured, would make her appear- 
ance that evening. - 

So sparkling and unresigned did Cinderella look that night, her com-— 
plexion diamantine at the touch of her godmother’s wand, that her step- 
sisters did not recognize her, though, as they stood together by the wall 
and watched, Diana remarked to Pamela, ‘Odd! Don’t you think that 
the lovely girl who has just come in has a look of Cinderella? It only 
shows what she could make of herself if she would take a little trouble 
with her appearance. . . . I still feel such a beast for having left her at 
home—but what could one do?’ 

Pamela, carefully examining the newcomer, agreed with Diana. Indeed 
the two sisters, handsome and large, were not even annoyed with the 
stranger who had put them in the shade for the whole evening: since the 
Prince, with whom each had fallen in love at first sight, and who had 
hitherto paid them great attention, dancing with one or the other the 
whole time until Cinderella had arrived, now never came near them. No 
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one, moreover, approached them, either to talk or to ask for a dance. 
But no least element of spite or envy existed in their natures. 

For Cinderella the hours flew by all too swiftly, yet at the same time 
they seemed to absorb a whole summer, so that at moments she was sure 
midnight would never strike. The King’s son had led her in to supper 
at the head of a procession of dignitaries, and for once all desire to snub 
or retreat into herself had left her, and in a mood new to her, of 
contentment or even of happiness, she was lost to time. . . 

Suddenly looking up at the clock in the Banqueting Hall, she saw it 
was ten minutes to twelve, and rising from the table hurriedly, and 
rather unceremoniously, she cried, ‘I must leave, I must go at once!’ 
The Prince expostulated, but seeing that she had made up her mind, 
accompanied her to the door. . . . Perhaps, in a way, the manner of 
her departure only served to deepen the sense of mystery that had sur- 
rounded her from the moment she arrived. So exquisite in her fragile 
fashion did she look as she went out that many of the guests forgot their 
manners, and had stood on their seats to see her go by and waved their 
handkerchiefs at her. . . . And Cinderella, as the Prince handed her into 
her coach and she drove off, without any semblance of looking to left 
or right, obtained, for her part, a very satisfactory glimpse of Pamela and 
Diana standing together near a wall, and without having any man in 
attendance on either, or even both, of them. 

Once inside, the motion of the lumbering vehicle made her quickly 
fall asleep; a long, restless stretch of slumber, during which the lady in 
white chiffon had again materialized. First, Cinderella had seen a star 
through the open window, and then it had turned to a diamond star in 
the hair of the lady, who came floating in at the aperture, steadying her- 
self, as she entered, by holding on to the door-handle, so that Cinderella 
quite feared the stranger might fall out and kill herself. Directly she 
had found her sea-legs—for she would not sit down—she began to address 
Cinderella with uneasy dignity: 

‘Poor, poor child. You think you have enjoyed yourself! But I am 


your good godmother, and know all that has happened. Beware of the 
old lady in black. She seeks your worldly advancement: whereas I seek 
only your good. . . . Little did I think to live to see a god-daughter of 


mine drive in a mouse-coach, attended by lizards! Child! believe me, 
it is all due to your Inferiority-Complex. You must rid yourself of it. 
I can promise you no brilliant marriage, but a clean, sane, healthy life 
of hard work, and a pension at sixty. But you must first promise to give 
up seeing your wicked godmother. Then, I will guarantee you a good 
course of psycho-analysis. I might arrange for you to be sent to one 
of the Bloomsbury schools—I’d pay for it myself—and later I'll try and 
persuade Professor Zinckmeiss, of Vienna, to lift from you your Oedipus 
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burden. . . .” With these words, she flew out again, fluttering out of the 
window like a white silk curtain caught in the wind. | 

Cinderella woke up before she reached home. She alighted from the 
coach, turned the door-handle and walked in. But no sooner had her 
glass slippers crossed the threshold than, once more, she was in her bare 
feet and old cotton gown. She ran straight to the kitchen, and there 
she found her real godmother waiting for her. Directly the dear old lady 
saw Cinderella, she opened the window, leant out, tapped the coach with 
her stick, and then bent down, and picked up from the ground outside 
the shell of a large golden pumpkin cut in half, that lay just where the 
coach had been a moment before. Hastily taking some micro-films out 
of her pocket, she thrust them into the centre of the fruit, put on top 
the other half, which lay on the table, touched the reconstituted pumpkin 


with her cane, and there it was, whole again. . . ! Then, turning to 
Cinderella, she said approvingly: 
‘Obedient child! I hope you enjoyed yourself. . . . There will be 


another ball at the Palace tomorrow night—as I do not need, I can see 
from your face, to remind you. You can be present at it on the same 
terms as tonight, and with the same equipage: but bear in mind that 
if you have not taken your departure by the time the clock strikes mid- 
night—well, you’re left there, just as you stand now, in your old dress 
and bare feet.’ 

Cinderella, after experiencing an evening of personal triumph, of which 
she could not but be aware, found herself rather piqued by such con- 
ditions being repeated: fairy godmother or no fairy godmother, she had 
now no intention of allowing herself to be patronized, so she answered : 

“Between ourselves, Madam, I have some very pretty dresses put away 
upstairs, that my stepmother gave me and that I have never worn. . . . 
I could go to the ball in one of them, and then I should not have to leave ~ 
at twelve.’ 

‘I know quite well all about your dresses without your having to tell 
me, thank you, Cinderella. But I may bring to your attention the fact 
that before you went out you told me you had no new dresses. What- 
ever happens to you, you should learn not to contradict yourself!’, the 
old lady replied rather sharply. Then, softening a little, she added, ‘But 
where is your common sense, child? Your suggestion would not fall 
in with our plans. We have to pretend that your family allow you no 
clothes and won’t let you go to any parties.’ 

With those words she vanished, whirring away into the distance. . . . 
A moment later a motor-car drove up, and out of it, looking very tired 
and rather dispirited, stepped the rest of the family. Lily Lady Laugh- 
ingtower was, however, still talking in animated fashion, telling her hus- 
band of the ball at Rumscuttle—her husband’s place in North Grudgeland 
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—which she had given for King Dodon IX in the old days. The girls 
got out of the motor and went straight up to their rooms, and Cinderella, 
climbing the back stairs, followed them. 

“You haven’t really been waiting up for us all this time, Cinderella!’ 
they cried as she entered. ‘You oughtn’t to have done it! You make 
us feel such brutes, and you must be dead tired. Go to bed at once!’ 

Cinderella replied, ‘I didn’t expect you so early. I thought, if you 
were really enjoying yourselves, that you wouldn’t be back home before 
five—and it’s only ten to two. I didn’t at all mind stopping up. It gave 
me the chance to do all sorts of odd jobs that I’'d not had time to start 
on before—such as darning and mending: you two are heavy on your 


clothes, you’re big, one must remember. . . . Now let me help you off 
with your dress, Diana, or you'll tear it, as you did last time you went 
to a party—and I had to mend it for you. . . . But did you enjoy your- 


selves tonight at the ball? And did you both dance with the Prince? 
Tell me all about it while I help you off with your things.’ 

When they had been out of the house for a few hours the two sisters 
would forget how habitually difficult Cinderella was, and how easily she 
took offence, and they would, until the first inevitable outbreak, treat 
her as an ordinary person: so now in order to amuse her they began to 
tell her, as she had requested them to do, of the ball, and especially of 
the Princess, as people had thought her, who had arrived, it was said, in 
a coach, drawn by six horses, and who had caused such a sensation in 
the ballroom. Pamela ended her description by saying: 

*, . . She was wearing a wonderful silver dress, and do you know, 
*Rella dearest, she had such a look of you. We both noticed it.’ 

The next moment, however, Pamela wished she had not spoken, 
because Cinderella at once started to cry. . . . At first, she would not 
answer the sisters at all, but in the end she managed to sob out: 

“You are making fun of me, both of you. You tell me all about the 
ball, only in order to make me feel unhappy! How could I go without 
-a dress fit to wear?’ 

By this time her step-sisters were feeling very depressed and exhausted 
—it really was growing late, but they were obliged to prepare a glass 
of hot milk, with some rum in it, for Cinderella, and to put her to 
bed with a hot-water-bottle. All this business occupied some time, and 
they grew more tired. She still would not speak to them. . . . It was 
nearly four-thirty when finally they got to their rooms—but only two 
and a half hours later, at seven, they were woken by the sound of 
Cinderella dusting outside their rooms. . . . She never seemed to weary 
or to need sleep. 


IN THE EVENING CINDERELLA AGAIN HELPED her sisters to dress. Once 
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more they urged, even implored, her to change her mind and come with 
them to the ball. 

‘Do come, ’Rella,’ Diana entreated, ‘we need support. Both Pamela 
and I are hopelessly in love with the Prince, and at first we thought he 
rather liked us, but in the end he treated us cruelly. And if the Princess 
comes to the ball again tonight, no doubt the same thing will happen. 
We really need someone with us, and we can’t tell Mama. Do come. 
Say you'll come!’ But she would not give in. 

Thus they stayed arguing with her until the very last moment, when 
Lily Lady Laughingtower and Cinderella’s father were already in the 
motor and began impatiently calling the girls to join them. Hurriedly 
they got in at last, but not before they had been given time to see that 
Cinderella was now again in tears at being left behind. 

Alone at Wilfer, Cinderella began to think of her poor mother and to 
feel more than ever mournful and deserted by the world when, from the 
Opposite direction the motor had taken, came a sound of wheels and of 
hooves, and there was her coach again, with the same footmen in atten- 
dance. . . . She was just beginning to wonder what had happened to 
her godmother when an escort of six bats flew in at the window; then 
sounded a now familiar whirring, and there was the dear old lady beside 
her! 

‘Good-evening, child: your coach is waiting,’ she announced and 
touched with her stick of ebony Cinderella’s dress. This time it turned 
to cloth-of-gold, instead of silver, but the slippers were the same, of 
glass. ; F 
‘Jump in! There’s no time to be lost. Don’t wait to thank me: 
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remember you've got to start home at twelve,’ her godmother reminded 
her. And accordingly she set off through the darkness. 

When she entered the ballroom it seemed as if she was expected. 
The band stopped playing a rumba and broke into the strains of the most 
popular waltz of the moment. Whereupon the Prince, who had been 
dancing with Diana, at once left her, without attempting any explana- 
tion or apology, and ran across the floor to greet the new arrival... . 
All round the room, with its tall pillars of turquoise matrix and gold 
Corinthian capitals, the busy tongues ceased clicking, and as the young 
couple began to waltz there was a rhythmic movement among the jewelled 
heads, turning to watch, intently, that recalled the passing of an August 
wind over a field of corn. 

The night wore on in happiness and glory; but Cinderella never lost 
sight of the time. When midnight struck its first note she was standing 
with the Prince on a balcony overlooking a vista of the garden, hung with 
lamps, and, beyond that, of the dimmed lights of the city, now beginning 
to go out altogether. . . . And here, in case the reader should wonder 
that in so great a metropolis as the capital of Grudgeland all lights should 
be extinguished at twelve p.m., I must once more break off to explain. . . . 

The people were supreme, and living in the greatest age of scientific 
discovery and of production ever known, as the Grudging newspapers 
and politicians continually reminded their readers. But the great advan- 
tage that Grudgeland had acquired over its neighbours as the result of 
the heroism and endurance its people had shown in two wars, and of the 
victories that had finally crowned their efforts, was that, though motor- 
cars and aircraft were in daily use in every other country, no one in 
Grudgeland could afford to use them, there was no petrol to be obtained: 
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similarly no one could afford to buy the goods, turned out more cheaply 
and in greater profusion than ever before, and there was no coal for 
heating or lighting in the cold, dark Grudging winters, and no new 
clothes for the workers, who were yet better paid—as was often pointed 
out to them by the Government—than ever before in the history of 
Grudgeland. So it was, throughout the whole range of human ingenuity, 
skill, and endeavour. All this gave the Grudgings a moral and mental 
superiority of which they were immensely proud, and that none could 
gainsay. Foreign countries naturally envied them greatly. But the 
Grudgings, who were a proud race, were not going to let foreign countries 
confine their efforts to envy: no, they roundly demanded loans, pointing 
out to the rich nations from whom they demanded them that but for 
Grudging policy and efforts there might have been no wars for foreign 
nations to have become involved in. Moreover, not only, in these 
circumstances, did they borrow money, they also lent it. 

However, I must not stray too far, but must content myself by point- 
ing out that it was typical of the fine simplicity of life in Grudgeland, 
and of the struggle made by all classes, that though the metropolis 
possessed the finest lighting system in the world, recently installed at great 
expense, this could hardly ever, except by special decree of the Minister of 
National Penury, be made use of, and then only until midnight. There 
was, Cinderella thought, as she saw the lamps begin to go out, something 
uplifting about it. What other country, she reflected—for she was most 
patriotic—what other country could equal this, with its perpetual sacri- 
fices, culminating in a perpetual appeal for further ones! Any other 
land would impeach those responsible for the lines of policy that had 
led to this result. But not the Grudgings: they would merely stand in a 
queue and demand more punishment. a 

But she must not wait here, thinking of these things. She must go! 
She must run! And at the second chime from the belfry of the Cathedral 
she clasped her head in her hands for a moment, and uttered a cry—a 
rather affected cry, if truth is to be told, as if it had been practised many 
times before with a view to its production on this occasion—and. then, 
lifting her train, fled from the balcony through the ballroom and down 
the stairs, which descended in shallow flights broken by even spaces, over 
which she ran fleetly. After her went the Prince, and after him, hard 
on his heels, the guests: but Cinderella maintained her start, moving 
fast as the wind, so that she was in her coach, and off, before anyone 
could stop her. 

Back to the balcony darted the Prince to see if his eyes could follow 
the golden track of her coach, lighted with candles, passing through the 
now dark streets, and thus perhaps be able to perceive what direction 
the unknown Princess was taking, and from this deduce whence she had 
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come. . . . It should be easy, he reflected, for coaches were so rare, only 
one or two existed in the whole kingdom, and he had the night before, 
when handing her to her coach, noted with royal eye the crest on her 
footmen’s buttons—a broomstick. This, too, should be easy to identify. 
He would ask the heralds. 

But, as the Prince searched the darkened city beneath, he could find 
no sign of a coach, none at all. Back he went, down to the hall again, 
and cross-questioned those present, but no one, guest or servant, had 
seen her leave. He turned despairingly towards a room through which 
she had passed in her flight—at least it was empty, there were no crowds 
to watch him—and there, in front of him, nearly buried in the thickness 
of the carpet, the glitter of some object caught his eye. . . . It was one 
of her glass slippers, which must have fallen off in her hurry, without her 
noticing it. Now, at last, he held.a clue. 

The Prince picked it up, and the next day ordered it to be placed in a 
casket of gold, set round with diamonds, and caused it to be announced 
from the Palace that the box would be awarded to any girl who could 
fit the shoe on her foot. By this means he hoped to make the owner 
eager to claim the shoe, so as to obtain the precious box, and thus he 
would learn her name. (When King Dodon, who had in the course of 
years become rather cynical, heard of what his son had done, he sent for 
him and said, ‘You needn’t have gone to all this trouble and expense; 
a modern girl doesn’t drop her shoe at the Palace without knowing what 
she’s doing. In my young days, instead of putting it in a golden casket, 
one would have drunk champagne out of it. . . . But times change! 
You'll hear of her again all right, and very likely will one day wish you 
hadn’t.’) 

After it became known to the public that the owner of the shoe would 
be entitled to the gold box in which it was enshrined, as well as, in all 
probability, to the Prince himself, the mothers of ten thousand daughters 
—more than had been present at the ball—rang up the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office. The telephone bell sounded without stopping—but the 
messages received were nearly always identical. 

‘Is that the Lord Chamberlain’s Office. . . ? I am so sorry to be a 
bother, but I believe my silly girl left her glass shoe at the Palace last 
night. . . . I didn’t telephone before because I hate giving trouble: but 
we can’t get another anywhere—it’s rather original—so could you make 
inquiries for us?’ 

When, however, it transpired that the test of ownership was the ability 
to fit this small glass shoe, the girls themselves would telephone—for they 
knew their feet would be too large—and say: 

‘Is that the Lord Chamberlain’s Office? Mummy said I was to ring 
up and say, “It’s all right, ’'ve found my glass shoe, and not to worry”.’ 
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Still, no one was discovered whose foot could get into the shoe. .. . 
The Prince remained in session at the Heralds’ College, trying to trace 
which family, royal or noble, possessed as its crest a broomstick. But 
this inquiry fared no better. . . . Impatient, he at last decided to send 
a herald all over the land, to proclaim officially that whoever could wear 
the shoe upon her foot should be his bride. Consequently, when the 
herald arrived at a town, or even a village, hundreds of women, young 
and old, dark and fair, ran out to try on the shoe. 

It was some ten days after the ball that the herald made his appear- 
ance on the village green at Wilfer. . . . Cinderella had passed a very 
troubled night. The lady with the star in her hair had contrived to get 
into her attic again—she supposed in a dream—and had started to preach 
at her once more: 

‘Cinderella, I am your godmother; believe what I say, child... ! 
You dropped your shoe at the Palac 
with the Prince. But you are too young for marriage. Every modern 
girl should make her own way. I want to see you established in a career, 
with your insurance card stamped and in order. To achieve this, you 
must be equipped. A course of reliable psycho-analysis will soon over- 
come your weaknesses. . . . J don’t attempt to bribe you with golden 
dresses or retinues of servants—who, in my opinion, are anti-social— 
as your wicked godmother does. But I do venture to offer you a dozen 
treatments and, after they are over, a post in a Government Accounts 
department. . . . You say you can’t add up. . . . That doesn’t matter 
today. It may even lead to promotion. But you must start at the bottom 
and work your own way up.’ 

Cinderella became cross, she didn’t want—as did almost every other 
girl—to go into a Government Office, and when the lady in white began 
to hector her in this way they had quite a tussle before she woke up. . | 
This morning, therefore, she felt tired. 

The herald had been expected, so Lily Lady Laughin gtower had asked 
several young people over to luncheon, and to pass the day. She had 
hoped it might do Pamela and Diana good, for the two girls had seemed 
very depressed lately—ever since the ball, in fact—and, as their mother 
had remarked, more like Cinderella than like their dear selves. They 
would mope in corners and cry and confide in Cinderella, each of the 
two telling of her love for the Prince, and how callously he had behaved. 
Today, however, with young people all round them, they were in better 
spirits. And Cinderella had for once consented, in spite of her fatigue, 
to have luncheon with them in the dining-room: though nothing that 
her step-sisters or Lily Lady Laughingtower could say would persuade 
her to wear any other clothes except those in which she worked, her 
stained and darned cotton-dress and her cooking-boots. The members 
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of her family, however, were so pleased that she had at last made some 
concession, and had agreed to become more sociable, that they did not 
insist. 

Thus, as I was telling you, everybody was today in better spirits, and 
there was much laughter when, after luncheon, they heard a trumpet 
sound from the green, to announce the arrival of the herald. The whole 
party went out to greet him. . . . It was a lovely July afternoon, one of 
those summer afternoons when the sky takes possession of the earth. 
The great blue arena of the heavens was full of huge white tents, as 
though a tournament were to be held aloft. Underneath, on this bright, 
flat, green spot of earth, altogether dwarfed by the expanse of air, a 
few goats grazed, tethered by chains. And here the herald stood in his 
playing-card clothes, chequered and formal in reds and blues, and cried, 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Come forward!’ By his side stood a man who, 
to judge from his general air, was young; but it was impossible to be 
sure, for his voluminous black cloak had attached to it a hood which 
- completely hid his face. 

Several girls of the party said they were too shy to try the shoe on, 
and among them both Cinderella’s step-sisters attempted to evade the 
test, saying to Cinderella, who was determined that they should enter: 

‘Listen, dearest, we’re like cart-horses: our feet are far too large.’ 

In the end, though, Cinderella overcame their objections, and merrily 
led the laughter when Pamela, the first competitor, failed to get her foot 
into the shoe. Then came Diana’s turn, with the same result, and after 
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her the guests were equally unsuccessful. . . . Last of all, Cinderella 
crept shyly forward, in her old tattered dress and clumsy boots. Ceremoni- 
ously the herald placed a chair for her, and arranged a silk cushion for 
her foot. . . . Somehow, she looked very pathetic at that moment—but 
then she had been practising her expression before a looking-glass for 
hours that morning and the previous night. . . . She stretched out her 
foot. The shoe fitted. 

At that instant Cinderella heard a familiarly grating voice speak just 
behind her. ‘Prince,’ it said, ‘I think you had better throw off your 
disguise and declare yourself.’ 

Cinderella turned round, and there was her dear old godmother: who 
now removed from her lapel the diamond clip she habitually wore and 
herself fastened it on Cinderella’s dress. In the meantime the stranger 
had torn off his cloak and hood and now stood revealed as the Prince. 
He seized Cinderella’s hand and presented to her the casket, while the 
crowd acclaimed them and cried ‘Long Live Our Prince and Princess!’ 
Then, turning with an expression of marked distaste towards Pamela and 
Diana, the Prince said to them: 

‘Good-bye ladies! I take from you the sister you have treated so ill.’ 

At these words the poor sisters at first looked astonished, and then 
began to cry. . . . Cinderella did not bid farewell to them at all, but 
got into her coach, which had just drawn up. The Prince jumped in, 
too, and the happy couple set off on the long, slow drive to the metropolis 
and to the Palace. As the coach lumbered along, through the aromatic 
golden tunnels of the summer lanes, thick with honeysuckle and with 
roses, Cinderella whispered coaxingly to the Prince: 

‘Darling, after all, I think we really ought to ask my step-sisters, and 
their mother, old Lily, to our wedding.’ The Prince answering her with » 
a kiss, said: ‘Cinderella, you are not only more beautiful than any girl 
I have ever met, but more compassionate and forgiving.’ 


NAU TE EGAL 


by Olive Cook & Edwin Smith 


SAILORS AND SHIPS have played an all-important part in the history 
of our country, and their images loom large in the popular imagina- 
tion. No Englishman hears unmoved the names of Drake and Nelson; 
no Englishman can resist the fascination of the mariner’s circumscribed 
domain. The expression in art of this passion for the sea was belated. 
Mermaids and sirens found their way into medieval manuscripts, ships 
sometimes occurred in early wood cuts, seals, and medals, Elizabethan 
playing cards pictured the defeat of the Armada and the carver lavished 
his skill on the figurehead. But not until the 18th century was a native 
tradition of marine art established. It was by no means confined to 
painting, but employed every medium, pottery, enamel, wood carving, 
needlework, etching, and lithography. Just as the non-professional 
element has always been prominent in English sea affairs, so in art this 
sentiment for the ocean has often prompted the amateur to excel where 
the trained artist does not venture. 

Unless otherwise stated the objects illustrated are in the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich. 


The elaborate development of sail from the single-masted, one-sailed 
ships of the early 15th century to the three-masted, multi-rigged 
‘ships of the line’ terminated at the beginning of the 19th century with 
the advent of steam. A pretty partnership of paddle-wheel and sail 
preceded the screw (1836) which invisibly propels the ships of today. 


The paper model opposite (above) was made by Augustine Walker at 

Rye in 1761; the bone model beneath it is one of the many made by 

French prisoners of the Napoleonic wars. Above is a Brigantine made 

by a sailor and surrounded by corals of his own collecting, while 

the delicate model below was made of matchsticks by Martin Grierson. 
The last three by courtesy of Heal & Son. 


Horatio, 1807 


Hogue, 1811 


Figureheads, striking em- 
bodiments of the mari- 
ner’s notion of his ship 
as a living creature, con- 
tinued to adorn the 
prows of English vessels 
as lately as 1914. They 
are true folk art, the 
robust work of ship’s 
carpenters, whose fancy 
roves from the national 
lion, popular since the 
time of Charles I, to 


classical divinities and 


crude portraits of naval 


heroes. 


Neptune 


The shrill note of the boatswain’s call gaily pipes the Admiral over the side, or 

severely summons to order. The lower of these two gave the signal for three 

cheers by the fleet on the day after the Battle of Camperdown, 1797. Both calls 

are of silver, London made, late 18th century. The sailor’s knots, fast following 

sail to oblivion, are the midshipman’s hitch, the single Carrick bend, the 

ornamental pineapple, the hammock clew, and a mat for the quarter-deck 
gangway. 


The pride and affection with which the Navy was regarded during the era 
of St. Vincent, Camperdown and the Nile, were mirrored in countless en- 
gravings and caricatures in which the sailor’s life was vividly portrayed. 


Above, lithographs by Gancé, 1828 


Rowlandson visited Ports- 
mouth in 1782 to see the 
wreck of the Royal George. 
At the same time he observed 
how the sailor conducted him- 
self in port, and like Stothard., 
profited from the charming 
custom which permitted girls 
to join their friends on board 


while the ship was at anchor. 
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Both the bows and the stern of the Georgian ship reflect the fine architectural 
traditions of the period. The gigantic, martial figurehead of the Ajax, which took 


Memorial ring 


Brown stoneware jug Nelson’s Telescope 


Peete. tatel. were ae 


Silver snuff box, inside, Silver snuff box, lid. 


Generous, vain, self-conscious and _ sensitive 
~ never able to master his seasickness, Nelson does 
not much resemble the conventional hero despite 
his dauntless courage and his love for Lady 
Hamilton. Yet his name means far more to 
English ears than Trafalgar. Personal relics, such as 
the telescope he used traditionally to apply to his 
blind eye, still move us. And after his death, 
popular grief and affection inspired a flood of 
touching mementoes: needlework pictures, rings, 
snuff boxes, Wedgwood plaques, engravings of the 
funeral car, and pottery decorated with portraits 
of the hero and his ship. The brown stoneware 
portrait jug commemorates the Battle of the Nile, 
but represents Nelson before he lost his eye. The 
crude Staffordshire group of the death shows that 


Nelson was still a favourite at least forty years later. 


Silk memorial picture 
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In his zeal to demonstrate the comparative sizes of ships, his motive for painting 

this watercolour in the collection of David Eccles, M.P., Turner has much 

exaggerated the height of the first rater. A similar flight of fancy led the painter 

of the glass picture (Victory Museum, Portsmouth) to transform the bare setting 
of Nelson’s death to a scene of almost royal luxury. 


Compass card, 1750 


The enchanting emblems embroidered 
by Lady Nelson on her linen handker- 
chiefs are akin in their high standard 
of workmanship and design to the 
instruments of navigation, particularly 
to the lid of Drake’s pocket dial and to 
the astrolabe ‘rete’ whose arabesques, 
apparently arbitrary, plot the position 
of known stars in relation to the central 
Pole star. The top eight pegs of the 
traverse board plotted the course, the 
bottom eight the speed at one hole per 
knot. They were placed each half hour 
of a four hour watch. Though ancient 
in principle its use survived into this 
century. 


Traverse board 


Worked by Lady Hamilton from a stipple engraving, the needlework 

picture of herself and a very clerical Nelson at Merton is typical of the 

last phase of this domestic art, when tasteful copying had replaced 
vigorous fantasy, and faces were tinted in watercolour. 


To this polite accomplishment the Victorian seamen’s wool pictures. 

executed with long, bold stitches, form an agreeable contrast, (Coll. 

of John Fothergill). Nelson’s ship, with the addition of an imaginary 

funnel, remains a cherished theme, while the Bombardment of Algiers 
is the probable subject of the second example. 


Harrison’s Chronometer, No. 4, 1749 


The Armillary Sphere (1676), and the 
Celestial Sphere (1646) by Isaac Harbrecht 
of Strasbourg, left and right below, demon- 
strate the planetary system and the per- 
sonif.ed constellations whereby the mariner 
holds his midnight course. The hour glass is 
17th century French. A 28-second hour glass 
was used, in conjunction with the knots ina 
log-line, to determine the ship’s speed. 


Astrolabe, c. 1270 Ring Dial, 18th cent. 


The mariner calculates his latitude from the altitude of the sun or of the Pole star, and this 
information is supplied by his instruments of navigation. The astrolabe, which came to 
Europe c. 1400 by: way of Persia and Spain, was suited to terrestrial rather than nautical 
surveying, and was superseded, for the sailor, by the Universal Ring Dial during the 16th 
century. This gave time as well as altitude. A squinting observation of the direct sun was 
obviated by the reflection mirrors of the Quadrant, c. 1720, and by the Sextant, c. 1770, 
which, with a fitted telescope, is the instrument of modern navigation. By sighting the Pole 
star through its central hole, adjusting the nodes to the Great and Little Bears and the arm 
to the pointer of the Plough, the nocturnal told the hour of night. The time-telling use of 
these instruments, necessary to determine longitude, was superseded by Harrison’s 
magnificent chronometer. which in a voyage lasting four months only lost 1 minute 
544 seconds. 
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Throughout the 19th century the decorative arts conunued to pay tribute to Nelson’s 
tremendous popularity. In no medium did the motif recur so frequently as in pottery. 
The transfer picture on the Sunderland jug shows the Battle of the Nile; of the Pratt 
ware jugs the left is ornamented with a relief of Nelson on one side and on the other of 
Captain Berry, known as the Stormy Petrel and introduced by his commander to 
George III as Nelson’s right arm. The two theatrical prints opposite are from the 
collection of M. W. Stone. The upper shows T. P. Cooke in ‘Black-Eyed Susan,’ a 
nautical melodrama popular in the 1830s. The lower toy theatre sheet is dated 1828. 
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Unicorn quarter badge from the yacht Royal Sovereign, 1804 


Fashion in naval dress is as varied as tne 

LEUwuUNG AN C HOR design of ships. Just as exuberant carvings 
like the decoration of the Royal Sovereign 

of 1804 gave way to the functional severity 

of the modern vessel, so Jack Spritsail’s gay 

ee cee stripes were eventually replaced by the sober 
dark blue of the lower deck uniform; and the 
waisted jacket, close-fitting breeches and 
cocked hat of the officer, the dress prescribed 
by George II in 1747, was superseded by the 
flat peaked cap and straight-lined suit of 

today. 


Dummy seamen from a lifesaving display, 1950 el shee ik re roe rd wo : 
“SN ; Cae be dharer Bes ; 


ight, transfer picture from a Liverpool jug 


Lioness quarter badge (both from Victory Museum Portsmouth) 


Common seamen wore what they pleased 
until uniformity was imposed in 1857. Before 
that time they often looked like pirates with 
ear-rings and stocking caps. They preferred 
short jackets long after the style had lapsed 
with landsmen; and they liked round straw 
hats, bright kerchiefs, bell-bottomed trousers, 
which were easy to roll up, and broad collars 
to protect their coats from the grease of their 


pigtails, which they continued to wear until 


the mid-19th century. 


Seaman, c. 1853 
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Above, Naval tailor’s window, 1950 
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The imminence of parting, whose final moments are celebrated so touchingly by 


picture and verse in the popular print, gives an urgency and ardour to the 
sailor’s affection delighting both to its object and to the observer. Who would 
grudge success to the sailor’s manoeuvres on shore after the salt strife and 


celibacy of his life at sea? 


PHENOMENAL 


When Earl Russell was asked by us to write about the 
most remarkable man of his acquaintance, his unhesitating 
choice was Ely Culbertson, the bridge expert, whose father 
was an American engineer and mother a Cossack princess. 
When the same question, or something like it, was put to 
Kenneth Walker, who contributes the article after this, 
he chose also a figure with Russian blood—Gurdjieff, the 
mystic, who died in Paris in October 1949. 


The Key to Culbertson 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Culbertson 


ore HE most remarkable, or at any rate the most psychologically 
: interesting, man it has ever been my good fortune to know is 

Ely Culbertson, known to the world as the supreme authority 

on bridge. I do not play bridge and I had never heard of him 

when, one day, I received a letter from him. A few words about 

myself are necessary to explain this letter. 

In 1940 I was appointed to a professorship at the College of the 
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City of New York. Bigots objected to me as a freethinker, and the 
Irish objected to me as an Englishman. An agitation was got up, and 
an Irish judge decided against me. While the matter was sub judice, 
Mayor La Guardia announced publicly that whether I retained the post 
or not, I should in any case not receive the salary. (The Mayor of 
New York has absolute personal control of the City budget.) It was 
after this announcement that Culbertson’s letter came, stating that, if 
I got the post without the salary, he would pay the salary out of his 
own pocket. As I did not get the post this offer had no financial con- 
sequences, but it led to a friendship which I value highly. 

I found him in a flat in New York overflowing with secretaries and 
clacking typewriters. A small part of their work was concerned with 
bridge, out of which he had made a large fortune. A much larger 
part of the work was concerned in getting rid of the fortune by an 
immensely vigorous campaign in favour of world government. 

He worked all day and half the night, and was obviously endanger- 
ing his health by overwork. For visitors he provided exquisite food 
and drink, but he himself could not touch alcohol and his diet was 
Spartan. He had a divorced wife who lived in the flat immediately 
beneath his, and popped in and out of his flat in the friendliest manner. 
He regarded bridge solely as a means of procuring money to be spent 
on his crusade. He is one of that very small company of men who, 
having decided in youth to make a fortune and then do good work, 
not only succeed in making the fortune, but when they have made it 
still retain the public spirit of their youth. Such men are as admirable 
as they are rare. 

But this is too simplified an account of his career, which was not 
tidy and orderly and directed throughout to a single purpose, as I 
discovered when I got to know him. 


| VERY SOON DEVELOPED AN ARDENT INTEREST in his character, and this 
was stimulated by his astonishing replies to my questions. At an early 
stage I asked him what had made him so successful in giving advice 
as to how to play bridge. He replied that his success was due to three 
causes: first, that he had observed mass psychology in the Russian 
Revolution of 1905; second, that for years gambling had been his sole 
source of livelihood; third, that he had diligently studied Spinoza’s ethics. 
This seemed to me very bizarre, and I naturally pushed my researches 
further. ; 

The key to his character is that his father was an American engineer 
and his mother a Cossack Princess. When one asks him a question, one 
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never knows whether the answer will come from the shrewd American 
business man or from the passionate Russian mystic. Both live side 
by side in him, neither dominant, neither subordinate. Obviously the 
union is uncomfortable, but when the two combine, as in his crusade, 
the resulting energy would do credit to a hydrogen bomb. 

His father was one of the first to develop the oil of the Caucasus, 
and he acquired a large fortune in doing so. This, of course, he lost 
in 1917 or 1918, but Culbertson was completely without resentment 
against the Bolsheviks on that account. After a brief period as a 
young man of fashion, he became a revolutionary. He was deeply in 
love with a girl student who was also a revolutionary and who was 
murdered by the Black Hundred. He was arrested and spent some 
months in prison, in imminent danger of a death sentence. But his 
mother’s influence saved him, though it was thought necessary that he 
should leave Russia. He gradually learned to feel American patriotism 
but never ceased to be patriotic about Russia. I happened to visit 
him on two occasions, about a year apart, on each of which the Russians 
had just recaptured Rostov, which was in his own part of Russia. On 
each occasion he was obviously feeling a glow of exultation somewhat 
greater than he would have felt at a victory of a Western Power. 


AT ABOUT THE TIME WHEN I MADE HIS acquaintance, he published an 
autobiography, though I did not know of it until he gave me a copy 
some years later. It is extraordinary that this book did not have a 
really great success, for it is one of the most interesting books I have 
ever read. It has ail the merits of Borrow, most of the merits of 
De Quincey, and many other merits of a quite different kind. It gives 
a sincere and penetrating account of the author’s very complex character: 
it is called The Strange Lives of One Man. He represents himself as a 
combination of seven characters: the Epicurean, the idealist, the child, 
the family man, the business manager, the celebrity, and the philosopher. 
All of these exist in him at all times, but each has its turn at being 
dominant in action. 

The idealist prevailed while he worked with Russian revolutionaries, 
and when, later, he took part in anarchist movements in Mexico and 
Spain; the idealist again took charge in the crusade for international 
government. But the 1914-18 war baffled him and for a time reduced 
him to cynicism, which gave an opening to the Epicurean. Culbertson 
spent the years of this war in Paris as an aesthete; it is the account of 
this period that is reminiscent of De Quincey. The family man enters 
upon the scene with his marriage, and family responsibilities encourage 
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the business manager, who deliberately creates the celebrity. The philo- 
sopher is a perennial critic, seeing the one-sidedness of each phase, and 
linking personal life with the life of mankind. The child is the most 
lovable of all the seven—eager, hopeful, but a little frightened, as if 
he were being borne over perilous cliffs on the shoulders of an older 
brother. 

The survival of the child in the adult is one of the characteristics of 
really remarkable men, and is perhaps the chief cause of the affectionate 
devotion that they inspire. Something of the child exists in every man 
who has strong impersonal passions which dominate his life, for such 
passions outweigh the instinct of self-preservation, and lead to heroic 
actions from which a sensible adult would shrink. I daresay Krupskaya 
regarded Lenin as wayward, impulsive, and rash, needing the guidance 
of a wise grown-up to keep him out of mischief. However that may be, 
it is the child in Culbertson which has caused me to feel for him a warm 
affection which might seem out of proportion to my occasional and rather 
slight contacts with him. 


SOMETHING IN HIS NATURE—THE idealist, he would say, but perhaps not 
quite correctly—makes him incapable of enduring comfort. When he 
left Russia his father established him as a student at Yale, with plenty 
of money and the opportunity for study which he thought he desired. 
But the life was too tame, so he handed over his money to his brother 
and became a hobo, eking out a highly precarious existence by begging, 
gambling, and occasional odd jobs. 

It is this part of his autobiography that reminds one of Borrow, as it — 
is full of short descriptions of odd characters. For instance: Culbertson 
found work as a navvy in the Rockies with a gang engaged on the con- 
struction of the Grand Trunk Pacific. The boss of the camp, named Jim 
MacDarmaid, ‘had been everywhere, from Shanghai to Johannesburg, and 
he gave me much friendly advice on how to handle mules, rats, and 
“Bohunks.” He liked to lie in his bunk with a bottle of rye and a volume 
of Omar Khayyam, from which he would read to me his favourite lines. 
Once in a while a big brown rat would stick out its head from behind 
a box of macaroni. Jim would stop his reading, pick up his six-shooter, 
and, pretending not to aim, shoot, and then continue his recitation. 
Invariably, the next morning we would find a dead rat.’ 

Culbertson enjoyed keeping alive under difficulties, and he enjoyed 
the campaign by which he acquired fame and fortune. So great was the 
skill he showed in this campaign that I almost believe if the Liberal 
Party could secure him as their organizer they would, at the next election, 
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obtain a clear majority over Labour and Conservative combined. At 
last he was able to do what he had long ardently wished to do: give his 
wife a good home, expensive clothes, and fine presents, and secure his 
children against poverty. But when the battle was won the fruits of 
victory began to bore him: with nothing difficult to do, life had lost 
its savour. So he set to work to save the world—a task not likely to 
become uninteresting through success. 


HIS BRIDGE REPUTATION IS IN SOME WAYS a misfortune to him. I 
believe it accounts for the fact that literary men do not know his auto- 
biography. The sort of precious people who write about Horace Walpole 
and Madame du Deffand would be convinced in advance that nothing he 
might write could be worthy of the attention of a highbrow. They are 
utterly mistaken, but I am afraid nothing can be done about it. There 
is the same difficulty about his world government campaign: everyone, 
at first, is convinced that his opinions on really serious subjects must be 
worthless. In fact, very few men have as wide an experience of mankind 
as he has. He has known men of many countries and of all classes, 
great men and humble men, and has had a chance to observe their 
behaviour in critical circumstances. He knows from within both the 
Russian and the American; no man living would be better qualified to 
act as mediator between them, but for the fact that his Russian origins 
are too aristocratic. 

In 1931 he revisited his native town, formerly Yakaterinodar, now 
Krasnodar, where an aunt of his still lived, in extreme poverty, in a 
single room of what had been the family house, and sharing the room 
with two other occupants. He found the atmosphere of the town similar 
to what it had been on the night when the Black Hundred murdered 
Nadya, the girl he loved: ‘There were soldiers on every corner, standing 
rigidly with fixed bayonets; there were crowds of people, silent, strangely 
silent. It looked like that dreadful night when the Black Hundred had 
launched a pogrom and I had hurriedly edged my way through the crowd 
because I was late for an appointment with Nadya. The people, anyway, 
were almost the same, and something evil was in the air. I found out 
that the city was under martial law, and that pogroms had become a 
daily routine. Only this time, the pogroms were directed against the 
Cossacks.’ 

Nevertheless he did not despair. ‘Surely, I thought, some day some- 
thing great must come out of this seething sea of suffering and hope.’ 
I hope he was right. 


Gurdjieff would never reveal the exact source of the doctr ines 

he taught. But it ts known that he spent his earlier years 

searching in remote places For some ancient system of 
knowledge that had all but disappeared from the world. 


The Greatness of Gurdjietf 


by KENNETH WALKER 


Gurdjieff 


» HAT constitutes a great man? In the past I have often asked 
/ my friends this question and none of them have ever been able 
to give me a satisfactory answer. It is a searching question 
because actually we know far less about the nature of man 
than about anything else. It is easy to describe the good points 
of a horse, but we can only define the qualities of a great man if we 
know the direction in which it is possible for man to evolve, and there 
is no agreement on this subject. 

Because they have no clear ideas about it, novelists come badly to 
grief whenever they attempt to describe the superman or the more highly 
evolved human being. After James Hilton, in Lost Horizon, had deposited 
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his party of Europeans at the doors of the monastery in a remote valley 
of the Himalayas, he was quite unable to describe the more highly evolved 
monks who inhabited it. All that he could say about them was that they 
were learned and very polite and that they contrived to live far longer 
than other men. Even Bernard Shaw is unable to paint a satisfactory 
picture of the superman. Nietzsche was more successful, but his Thus 
Spake Zarathustra has been so grossly misinterpreted and his ideals so 
badly misused that it would perhaps have been better if this book had 
never been written. 

It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that my friends have never 
been able to tell me the hallmark of a great man. I recall a conversation 
with the late H. G. Wells on this subject. ‘You have met a number of 
important people in your lifetime,’ I said. “Tell me whether amongst 
them you ever met a man who could be called truly great?’ After a 
moment or two’s thought he replied, “Lenin.” On being pressed to name 
the qualities that rendered Lenin great he answered, “Well, look at all he 
managed to do’—but this, of course, was no answer. There is a difference 
between doing and being, and it was with the latter alone that I was 
concerned. Men may be borne aloft on the forward surge of great events 
and may appear to be in control of them, whereas they are actually only 
men who happen to have been born at the right historical moment. Hitler 
was one of these mascots of history, and to my way of thinking Lenin, 
though a far greater man than Hitler, was another. 

And now the Editor of THE SATURDAY BOOK has neatly turned the 
tables on me. With a disarming smile—a perquisite of all successful 
editors—he has invited me to contribute again to his well-known annual 
volume, and having received my enthusiastic assent, he has sprung his 
mine. ‘Answer your own question’ he said, quietly, ‘and write about “A 
Great Man”.’ I had been hoist with my own petard. But I enjoy the 
great advantage of having met a man whose greatness lay in what he was 
rather than in what he managed to achieve. I refer to the late Mr G. 
Gurdjieff, a man known only to a comparative few. It is he who will 
serve me as a model of human greatness, but as he was not well known 
something must first be said of his life. 

He was born in 1877 in the Caucasus and was of Ionian Greek lineage. 
His father made his living as a carpenter but also practised the profession 
of bard, for at that time there still survived in Asia men who travelled 
from village to village reciting by heart the ancient Asiatic legends that 
had been handed down by word of mouth from an incredibly distant past. 

These old myths and stories fascinated his young son, and when he grew 
older the young Gurdjieff became convinced that these old allegories 
were fraught with meanings which had now been lost. He came to the 
opinion that they were fragments of some ancient system of knowledge 
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which had all but disappeared from the world, but which might still 
survive in some remote spot in Asia. The determination to search for 
this ancient wisdom grew in him and a few years later we find the young 
Gurdjieff acting as the leader of a group of like-minded companions who 
called themselves ‘Seekers of the Truth.’ He and his companions made. 
more and more ambitious journeys into the neighbouring countries, pene- 
trating into the lesser known regions of Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, 
Turkestan, China, and Tibet. They talked to wandering dervishes and 
religious hermits, stayed in old monasteries, were admitted to ancient 
world brotherhoods and followed up every clue that seemed to lead them 
towards the object of their search. Later they were joined by older men 
with greater experience and better endowed with worldly goods. Gurdjieff 
would only talk in general terms of these difficult and often perilous 
journeys that he had formerly made and he would never reveal to anyone 
the exact source of the knowledge which he taught. His answers suggested 
that it had come from various sources and had later been put together. 

He brought back from his travels not only the knowledge he had long 
been looking for, but also some very ancient music, a number of temple 
dances, and a set of very complicated movements. These last-named 
exercises enabled those who practised them to gain greater and greater 
control over their bodily movements, and they took a very important place 
in the system of development he taught in his later years. 

By 1910 ‘The Seekers of the Truth’ had completed their work and 
Gurdjieff returned to Russia to teach what he had learnt; im 1915 he 
founded in Moscow what he called the ‘Institute for the Harmonious 
Development of Man.’ But the first World War prevented the carrying 
out of his plans and in 1917 he and his followers were forced to flee from 
Russia and to seek refuge in.Constantinople. This period of Gurdjieff’s 
life history has been fully described by Ouspensky in his recently pub- 
lished book, A Search for the.Miraculous. In 1921 Gurdjieff purchased 
a chateau at Fontainebleau and opened there the institute which he had 
formerly planned to develop in Moscow. The principle on which every- 
thing was based was that the further evolution of man could only be 
brought about by man’s own individual efforts. He could no longer rely 
on Nature to give him all that at present he lacked, namely, inner unity, 
a permanent controlling self, and a higher level of consciousness. These 
could never be developed mechanically but must be evolved by man’s 
own struggles, guided by the special knowledge which Gurdjieff believed 
himself to possess. But before these new qualities could be evolved in 
man much that was wrong in his thinking and in his mode of living must | 
first be destroyed. Gurdjieff taught that man is controlled by his ‘ego,’ 
or ‘personality,’ that is to say, by his many and often conflicting desires, 
and by his imagination about himself. 
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Although his “Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man’ had 
been closed down for many years when I first met him, Gurdjieff had 
numerous followers, not only in Europe, but also in America. A constant 
stream of visitors arrived from all over the world in Paris for the purpose 
of visiting him in his small flat in the rue des Colonels Rénard. There 
he would entertain as many as forty guests to lunch or dinner in a 
dining-room which had been designed for the accommodation of a small 
family only. He not only entertained them but he often cooked the meals 
himself in a still smaller kitchen. He was a generous host, yet it was not 
for the sake of his excellent lunches and dinners, but to talk to him, that 
people made their way down the avenue Carnot towards his flat. They 
had been struggling to live in accordance with the principles he had taught 
them and they had come to Paris for further instructions and more help. 

This they always received provided that Gurdjieff believed them to be 
sincere and felt that they were making real efforts. It was sincerity that 
Gurdjieff demanded above everything else; he was utterly ruthless 
whenever he discovered in his followers any form of pretence. He had 
an uncanny gift for detecting everything that was fraudulent or artificial, 
however carefully it was covered up. ‘You may be a very clever person,’ 
he would say, ‘but you are also a very big fool. I have no time to waste 
on stupid and worthless people.’ It was useless to attempt to deceive 
him or to pretend that things were different from what they were, for he 
could see the character of his pupils far more clearly than they could 
see it themselves. A visit to Gurdjieff was therefore not to be lightly 
undertaken, for at any moment one might have one’s inner weaknesses 
revealed, not comfortably in a private talk, but to all the assembled 
company. 

And what a varied company it was that sat down to a meal at his table: 
the widow of a world-famous tenor, a wealthy supporter from America, 
a sprinkling of British and French doctors, a British peer, typists from 
London offices, business men, lawyers and scientists, Americans, British, 
French, Germans, and Russians, people of many different types, of dif- 
ferent classes, of different upbringing and education, all held together in 
a single group by the immense respect they shared for this wise and truly 
remarkable man. Although he was in the late seventies when I first 
knew him, he seemed to radiate force from his person, so much so that 
one felt that strength had been gained by coming into contact with him 
even when no words had been interchanged. 

But it may still be asked: ‘What were the qualities in him that entitle 
him to be used as an example of greatness?’ This question can best be 
answered by saying that he exemplified in his own person the truth of 
his teaching. He taught that by the adoption of certain measures a man 
can become other than he has been born; he can achieve inner unity; 
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he can become more conscious; he can develop new powers. Here in 
Gurdjieff one saw a man who by ceaseless struggle with the mechanical 
parts of his nature had brought about this change. It is true that con- 
sciousness admits of no objective measurement, but consciousness confers 
on its possessor both greater knowledge and more control and these results — 
of consciousness can be seen. I have never met anyone who possessed 
more of that knowledge which cannot be found in books but can only 
come from experience than did Gurdjieff. There are men with encyclo- 
paedic minds, so well furnished with facts that they are able to talk 
on almost any subject, but far from being wise, such men are often fools. 
They possess a mass of information, but little understanding of it, and are 
singularly lacking in wisdom. The knowledge of Gurdjieff was of an 
utterly different kind; it was knowledge that conferred on its possessor 
understanding and power. His ability to control himself and others was 
as obvious as was his knowledge. Gurdjieff never fumbled; everything 
he did, he did with the strictest economy of effort. 

What was true of his movements seemed to be equally true of his 
emotions. When he displayed anger, as he not infrequently did, the 
anger served some definite purpose, and when this purpose had been 
achieved it was immediately laid on one side. It was ended as abruptly 
as it had begun and the talk that had been suddenly interrupted was 
quietly resumed. And Gurdjieff had conquered man’s two worst enemies, 
anxiety and fear. He appeared to be fearless. 

No man can act so differently from his fellows as did Gurdjieff with- 
out arousing suspicion, and it is not surprising that he excited enmity as 
well as devotion. It was said by some that he was a black magician 
who cast a spell over his followers, so that they were quite unable to 
tear themselves away from him. Others stated that he gained his power 
over people by means of hypnotism, and yet others that he was a com- 
pletely amoral, irreligious, and in every way a dangerous man. He cared 
far less about these accusations than his followers did and snapped his 
fingers at public opinion. What did it matter what people thought of 
him? His whole attention was concentrated on his work and on what 
he had planned to do ever since he had returned from the East with his 
system of knowledge. 

Yet there is always some fire where one sees smoke and undoubted 
there was some reason for the hostility he often evoked. He was utterly 
ruthless in the carrying out of his mission to attack what stood in the 
way of human development. As has previously been said, he had to 
destroy before he could build and in his opinion there was much to be 
destroyed in modern civilization if men were ever to evolve. During the 
last ten years of his life he was forced, much against his personal inclina- 
tions, to make some change in the character of his activities. He had 
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no desire for authorship, but he saw clearly that it was essential that he 
should leave behind him when he died some record of all that he taught. 

With characteristic energy he set about this new task and wrote not one 
but three whole series of books. The first of these All and Everything 
has now been published. His object in writing it is clearly set out on 
the fly-leaf; “To destroy, mercilessly, without any compromise whatsoever, 
in the mentation and feelings of the reader, the beliefs and views by 
centuries rooted in him about everything existing in the world.’ It is 
not to be wondered at that a man with such an extensive programme of 
destruction as this, a man moreover who refused any compromise with 
what he regarded as being false, should have excited opposition. It was 
his function to disturb and to destroy complacency wherever he found 
it, and disturb he did, in no mean fashion. Nobody ever came into con- 
tact with him without being in some way ruffled. Sometimes the upheaval 
he produced was too strong even for his followers and they left him, dis- 
gruntled by what he had done to them. And judged by ordinary standards 
his behaviour was often callous in the extreme, as unkind as the treat- 
ment meted out by surgeons must often have seemed to their patients 
in pre-anaesthetic days. The explanation in both cases was the same. 
False ideas had to be destroyed in a man before he could develop, and 
few things can be more painful than the rooting out of fond illusions 
about oneself. Yet ruthless though he often was, I personally have never 
met a man who showed more clearly than did Gurdjieff a deep compas- 
sion and love for humanity. He was a mixture of devil and angel but the 
angel was paramount in him. 

He died in the American Hospital in Paris in October 1949, and was 
buried in accordance with the rites of the Orthodox Greek Church. He 
carried on his work right up to the end, compelling his body, as he had 
always compelled it, to carry out his will. He was never an ascetic but 
lived life to its fullest, looking upon his body as his servant, and never 
allowing it to be his master. In teaching, he often made use of the 
ancient allegory of man which likened him to a carriage, horse, and driver. 
The body was the carriage, the emotions the horse which drew the 
carriage, and the mind the driver who controlled the horse. But, he 
said, in ordinary men it was the body and the body’s desires which really 
took charge of everything. Only in the more fully developed man was 
the driver in control of his horse, and seated by his side was an entirely 
new figure. This was the master who gave orders where the driver was 
to go, and the driver understood and obeyed him. Gurdjieff was such 
a man as this, a man who had developed qualities which others do not 
possess. 
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Being more about Mr Bason, the Walworth Wonder, who 
here makes his sixth successive appearance in this book. 


Another Bundle from 
Bason 


by FRED BASON 
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AST year in this book you had quite a basinful of Bason; and 
even the critics (who seldom like anything except what they write 
themselves) gave it a nice bit of genuine praise. I was delighted; 
it did my ego such a lot of good. This year I’m going to have a 
bash at telling you something of the district. of London where 
I was born and where I have lived all my life. I may even go outside 
Walworth and write on London as I, a Londoner, see it. But one thing 
is positive: I shall write a good deal more about Bason! 

The neighbours in the house on my left are the Donovans, with their 
two young daughters. On the right are the Thornes. I have not had a 
conversation with either of these families during the past twenty-five years. 
If I happen to see one of them I may pass the time of day—‘Nice weather’ 
or ‘Looks like rain.’ But as for anything like a conversation, I’ve never 
had it; and we’ve never had a row—in any case, it would be a hard job 
to row with me. I like peace and quiet and I make sure I get it! I 
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leave all the usual sociability in the hands of Lizzie, my dear kind land- 
lady. She makes the conversation for me. 

I’ve seen many changes in Walworth. Thirty and more years ago, 
fights, rows, and sheer brutality and beastliness were quite the Walworth 
fashion. Folk came slumming down the Walworth Road just to see the 
fights. Policemen walked around in pairs; they were never safe alone, 
they’d get a bashing just to keep the bloke’s eye in and for the fun of 
it! Women wore black eyes with pride! At every house in our road 
people would spend summer evenings sitting on the steps or in chairs 
under the porch (most of the houses are more than a 100 years old and 
have basements). And the top end of the road was occupied by barrows 
and shops that were all aglow till past midnight. People started to do 
their shopping after ten at night. Next day’s meat was bought around 
midnight—they thought the longer they waited the cheaper it became. 
(Actually the butchers put the price up 6d. to take 64d. off!) Westmore- 
land Road is still a market-place, but the glitter has gone forever. 

Nowadays the police are really quite kind and agreeable, and once 
(about two years ago) one said ‘Good night’ to me; I was pretty taken 
aback, but I piped up a reply. And when I was a young man I beat a 
constable at table tennis in a tournament, and he actually shook hands 
with me and said the best man had won! That, by the way, is all I’ve 
ever had to do with the law. 

In 1948 I had the chance of becoming a public man: I was invited 
to stand at the Borough Council elections in my district under the Tory 
banner. So I said to myself, ‘Fred,’ I said, ‘what would it be worth to 
you?’ And the answer was, ‘Nothing but a headache’—and as I get quite 
enough headaches in life (my eyes play me up at times with too many 
hours of reading and writing) I declined with thanks. 

Mark you, I reckon I stood a very good chance of getting elected, 
because lots of folk know of me, although few know me to speak to. I 
don’t think I have a single fan in my own home district except perhaps 
the Librarian of the Public Library; he collects all I write and puts it 
into the reference library, but maybe rather more as a duty than as a 
pleasure. None of my neighbours knows I am a writer, but they know 
I sell books because up to September 1949 they’d all seen me on many, 
many mornings fill up a barrow with second-hand books and push it 
away out of Walworth. 

Religion does not play a large part in the lives of Walworth folk, but 
I would be the last to call them irreligious. The religion is there, but the 
people won’t go to church. I remember how disillusioned I was when in 
some way or other—via the Boy Scouts, I believe—I got to know a grocer 
who was a chapel warden, a Sunday School teacher, and a man very much 
to the fore at all local religious meetings. He could get up and deliver 
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a most touching prayer off the cuff, and in a voice trembling with emotion. 
I can see him now, silvery hair, kindly face, the inevitable butterfly 
collar. But he was caught in some monkey business—either giving short 
weight, or putting sand in the sugar, or watering the milk, or very likely 
all three, and paid a very stiff fine. I happened to meet him in the street, - 
and I said to him, ‘You aren’t half a perishing hypocrite. Fancy robbing 
poor people like that—and you a Bible-thumper!’ He looked at me very 
calmly and said, ‘You are mixing business with religion. They dont 
mix!’ And off he went, leaving me flabbergasted. 

At the top of the Walworth Road is the Elephant and Castle, probably 
the biggest road junction in London, because traffic to the bridges over 
the Thames passes through it. They say that there are more spivs hang- 
ing out around the Elephant and Castle than in any other part of London. 
This is said, but I’m sure you'll find many more wide boys in the back 
streets of Bermondsey or Soho, and over in Petticoat Lane you'll find 
more still. I have always felt some kind of sympathy for our local 
crooks; they seem to do such silly things, like pinching lead piping from 
blitzed places and hiding it in a sack. And of course a bobby asks them 
what’s in the sack—and the answer is six months! 

We have a local paper—it’s called the South London Press and has a 
big circulation. (Its columnist ‘Wanderer’ by a miracle found volume 9 
of THE SATURDAY BOOK and gave my work in it much praise—he hadn't 
seen volumes 5, 6, 7, and 8). It was in this local paper, on its “Letters’ 
page, that over a period of six or seven years I learnt what little I know 
of the gentle art of writing. I practised in its pages. But the day I got 
my first guinea cheque for literary work I ceased forever to write free 
for the South London Press. 

When I was writing for this paper, on every topic under the sun, there 
had been a correspondence on the tragedy of loneliness; and in one of 
my expansive moods I sent in a letter that got me into great trouble. 
Simply, I said that anyone who was really and truly lonely could come 
round to 152 Westmoreland Road on Sunday at 4 o’clock and have tea 
and cakes with my folks and me and we’d try to make them welcome. 
And very nice too—only MORE THAN A 100 PEOPLE TURNED UP! (We 
possessed no more than seven teacups.) It took a couple of policemen 
to turn all the poor old souls away. I got a thrashing from my father 
for that, even if I had been full of the best intentions. 

We are fortunate in having in little Walworth one of England’s biggest 
and best cinemas, the Trocadero. It holds an enormous audience and 
seems to be filled to capacity every night. In pre-war days the Trocadero © 
gave a solid 4-hour show three times a day—a full stage show, two feature 
pictures, a comedy, plus the news. It was probably the best value in all 
London’s entertainments. In 1938 I was paid to appear as a ‘local 
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celebrity’ in a stage show at the Troc—I was a celebrity because I had 
appeared in the B.B.C.’s ‘In Town Tonight,’ in a pioneer television show, 
and had been the star of several ‘shorts’ made by Pathé films. It is true 
that by 1938 I'd written five books and more than 500 articles, but not a 
soul in South-East London knew it. 

This Troc show was called ‘In Town Tonight,’ and eight or nine stars 
and characters (I was a character) were engaged for the week. In addi- 
tion, many other celebrities dashed down to the Elephant and Castle for 
one appearance only, and thus the show was really different three times 
a day. 

I don’t know if any of these one-performance stars got paid or whether 
they did it for publicity. But J got paid. Yes, sir! For my ‘perfor- 
mances’ on the stage I received the fabulous salary of 50s. (and lost £5 
worth of trade in my own business to earn it!) On the afternoon of my 
first appearance I met Dave Crowley at the stage door—he was then the 
lightweight champion of Great Britain and very much in the limelight 
and the money. He asked me what the dressing-room accommodation was 
like and what I was being paid. I said, ‘Fifty bob.’ ‘Per show, of course,’ 
he said. I shook my head. ‘Per day? Well, it’s not bad!’ ‘Oh, dear, 
no, Dave. Fifty bob for the blooming week of at least eighteen shows.’ 
Looking back, though, the Troc may have been right—I wasn’t worth 
very much then. 

But all in all the week was one of the happiest of my whole life. For 
one thing, I, the king of autograph collectors, was the envy of all other 
autograph collectors: I was right there on the spot, and not even the 
police could stop me from getting additions to my collection. 

At my first appearance I was very nervous, but I soon got over it. 
I spoke for three minutes on autograph and cigarette-card collecting, on 
ambitions, and gave advice to would-be authors—anything, in fact, that 
came into my head. At one performance I nearly got the bird: a trick 
was played on me. On this day I had to make a speech at a dinner at a 
hotel near Victoria Station between the 6 and 9.45 appearances. So I 
appeared for the 6 o’clock show in my rather humble dinner jacket—the 
whole outfit only cost twenty-five bob second-hand, so you can see it was 
not much to write home about. As I waited in the wings I found myself 
nervously fussing with the black tie, and I said to one of Teddy Joyce’s 
bandsmen who was standing near, “Be a pal—see if this tie’s O.K.’ So 
I held up my head and he arranged it—the swine. He ‘arranged’ it all 
right: pulled it, without my knowledge, of course, right above my collar 
so that the tie was round my neck half an inch above it. And when I was 
on the stage I kept wondering why people were tittering and why I 
couldn’t hold them as usual. A mean trick, but I made that swine pay 
for it: I’m a chap who doesn’t easily forgive. Apart from this the week 
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passed very pleasantly. A year later the Troc had a couple of other 
shows in which I again appeared as a local celebrity. 


The Fall of the Mighty 


It was during my first appearance at the Troc that an incident happened 
which made me feel very sad. As I came out of the stage door one even- 
ing a poor old coloured man with a flat nose and signs of a cauliflower ear 
asked me if Prince Monolulu, the tipster, was still in the theatre. I went 
backstage again to find out. Monolulu was there, surrounded by stage- 
hands, and they were all going through the runners for the next day’s 
racing. I told him there was a rather large coloured gentleman at the 
door who looked like an old boxer. ‘I expect it’s Frank,’ the Prince said. 
‘Oh, tell him to come downstairs.’ ‘And who’s Frank,’ I asked, and the 
Prince said it was Frank Craig. 

Now I’ve been a boxing fan for a good many years, and Frank Craig 
was to me a magic name. Forty years ago he was called the Harlem 
Coffee Cooler—and one punch from him cooled any Englishman! He 
was the Joe Louis of 1900. He used to chew gum through the whole of 
every contest. Not that he had to chew for long—a couple of rounds 
usually accounted for his opponents. He also discovered and developed 
and for a time even trained Jack Johnson. Craig did not fight in the days 
of big purses and he got less than £20 for fighting Bob Fitzsimmons. 

That night at the Troc Frank Craig was broke. He had no money at 
all, and he needed a couple of shillings to get a bed and food at the 
Salvation Army Hostel in Waterloo Road. I got this bit of news from 
him after ’'d invited him in. When I asked him if he would be so kind 
as to write something in my autograph album, he said quietly that it was — 
over twenty years since anyone had asked for his autograph. It gave 
him some trouble to write; a pen was obviously an unfamiliar weapon in 
his huge hands. However, he did manage to inscribe a decipherable, 
‘Best wishes from Frank Craig, ex-champion of the world.’ I did not. 
know, and have never been able to trace, that he was ever actually a 
world champion, but at probably 70 (he was still boxing in a boxing booth 
at over 60) he could have knocked me out with a playful tap from either 
hand, and I did not feel inclined therefore to question his claim. I was 
happy to slip 2s. 6d. into the side-pocket of his very thin and battered 
raincoat. I hope the Prince helped the ex-champ—I expect he did, for 
he is noted for his generosity to coloured folk. | 

The next day I got to wondering about Frank Craig. Now, one of my 
pals is the famous author L. A. G. Strong, and he’s also a keen fight fan. 
I got to thinking that, if I could get Leonard and Frank together some- 
where some day, Leonard could then interview the old man and get all 
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kinds of fighting memories from him, all of which would make a fine 
series of articles. And Leonard would, I knew, deal liberally with Frank 
Craig and give him a generous rake-off of the divvies. Well, when I get 
a brainwave I don’t chew the cud—I get on with it. L. A. G. S. replied 
by return to the effect that he’d be delighted to meet Frank Craig and 
would come to London for any cast-iron appointment I could make, and 
whether he wrote the articles or not he would help Craig (Leonard is a 
dear kind man). All I had to do now was find Frank Craig, and that 
seemed easy. 

It appeared that when the ex-boxer had any money he kipped either 
at Bruce House, in Drury Lane, or at Rowton House, in Newington Butts, 
near the Elephant, or possibly in the Hostel in Waterloo Road. And 
when he had no money at all he kipped anywhere—in a doorway, under 
arches. They knew Frank Craig at the place in Drury Lane, but hadn’t 
seen him for several months. I left my card with a message written on 
it, and tried the other places. No luck. Two days later I saw, outside 
Wyndham’s Theatre, Ernie Rice, the ex-lightweight boxing champion, 
who now occasionally does ‘bits’ in films. I told Ernie of my quest and 
he said I’d be pretty sure to find Craig at a café on the fringe of Soho, 
near the London Casino—it was a kind of club for coloured men. I 
went to the café. Oh yes, they all knew the ex-boxer very well. Yes, he 
did show up at times—might be next day, might not be for months. 
How on earth did he make a living? I asked. Everyone shut up instantly. 
Blimey, I do believe they thought I was some kind of private inquiry 
agent! Me! Anyway, my search went on for days and days, and it was 
all no go. At last I learnt that a relation of Frank Craig’s had taken 
him under his wing and into the country near Maidenhead. Frank Craig 
would never more want for a bed or a meal. Of course, all this happened 
twelve years ago, but if Frank Craig is alive and happens to read this, 
here’s wishing him good fortune; and if he ever needs any pin money 
either L. A. G. Strong or myself will still write those articles based on his 

recollections. 

I may mention here that every Sunday morning in East Street Walworth 
(a much more colourful market than Petticoat Lane) Tommy Noble, the 
ex-bantamweight champion, sells embrocation which he makes up himself 
—it’s a superb rubbing oil for backaches. Oh no, this is by no means a 
similar case to Frank Craig’s: Tommy Noble has a really thriving busi- 
ness and does very well indeed. 

Also in Walworth used to stand Sid Smith, who was the first flyweight 
champion of England. He used to guess your weight for one penny; 
if he was more than 3 Ib. out you did not pay him. Sid was a dear old 
man. Once I took a snapshot of Leonard Strong on Sid Smith’s scales, 
and it was published in Leonard’s book Shake Hands and Come Out 
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Fighting (Chapman & Hall, 1938). I took my copy along for Sid to 
autograph the picture and he wrote: “To Fred, with all good wishes from 
the first flyweight Champion of the World, Sid Smith.” But when I tried 
to slip him half a dollar for his trouble he was most indignant and said 
he had not sunk so low in life that when someone asked for his autograph 
he had to be paid to oblige. We were both famous Walworth per- 
sonalities, he said, and he was just as delighted to sign as I was to receive. 
A very dignified little man! He died last year. 

What else shall I say about Walworth? There are not really any 
attractive features or things of historical interest there. I suppose the 
Michael Faraday Sunday School and Faraday Park, the Robert Brown- 
ing settlement and the Browning Hall must have some association with 
the men who bore these famous names, but what it is I don’t exactly 
know. I could, of course, obtain all the data at the Reference Library 
in the Walworth Road, down to the very smallest detail. They are like 
that there: very proud of local history and local celebrities. They have 
a far larger collection of my own writings than I possess myself, and I 
very often have to pop up there to look up something I wrote twenty odd 
years ago—and they are all so very polite and patient with me. 

Mr Boone, the Chief Librarian, had two photographs taken of the 
152-word inscription which Bernard Shaw put in one of his books | 
for me and which I told you all about in volume nine of THE SATURDAY 
BOOK. He came to see me immediately he read that volume and asked 
permission to photograph G. B. S.’s inscription: it was, he said, a matter 
of great local interest. He did not say if the interest was from the Shaw 
or the Bason aspect! I believe that the picture is to be framed and hung 
near Shakespeare’s bust in the Reference Library. I feel rather honoured 
and have suggested to the Southwark Borough Council that they had — 
better open a subscription for an enamelled plaque to be fixed to the wall 
of 152 with an inscription to the effect that for over forty years ue 
famous author Frederick (SATURDAY BOOK) Bason lived here! 


Just One Day. November 28, 1949 


I had to get up at 8.30 sharp because I had told Lizzie to spend the 
morning in bed: she had a nasty chest cold. Usually she gets up first, 
makes a cup of tea for herself, and reads the newspaper, and at about a 
quarter to nine brings a cup of tea to my room with my mail, as well as 
the newspaper, which I read as I eat my breakfast. One of us has to be 
up between 8.15 and 8.40 because of the postman. We have at 152 ~ 
Westmoreland Road only a medium-sized letterbox for the biggest mail 
of anyone in the road; one of us has to go to the door to take it from 
the postman because it is always too big or too fragile to go through the | 
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letterbox. For instance, on this morning Edward G. Robinson, Jean 
Sablon, Charmian Innes, and Dirk Bogarde sent me autographed photo- 
graphs, and I should have been distressed had they been bent and pushed 
through the box. 

The mail was interesting. It included a very generous order for 
£2 4s. 3d. worth of books from Frank Pettingell, the actor, who said in 
his letter that I was a very witty man and that he would be delighted to 
meet me in person soon. Mrs W. returned a handsome stamp album and 
many hundreds of stamps which I had sent to her to re-sell if she could: 
didn’t think the lot was worth 10s. 6d. (next evening I got 12s. for same!) 
Mr Rainbird generously sent me 100 copies of Modern Living, a three- 
penny magazine for women issued for the North Thames Gas Board; it 
contains articles on cookery, knitting, kitchen decorations—and one by 
me on autograph collecting. These magazines solve my Christmas card 
problem this year: I intend to autograph the article instead of a mere 
card and send the copies off to friends and fans in Canada and America. 

The mail also contained a charming letter from Nicolas Bentley, who 
is editing my diaries for publication, hoping that I was better in health 
(I was poorly when he called the other day). Mr Jones, of Torquay, 
ordered a book by Rachel Ferguson, but unfortunately he was too late. 
There were letters from Beatrice in New York and Gracie in Olean (dis- 
trict of N.Y.), two very loyal and loving friends of mine, both ordering 
copies of THE SATURDAY BOOK. The rest of the mail was not particularly 
interesting: invitation cards to art galleries, notices of auction sales, and 
some American magazines. 

We had fried bread this morn, which I did in Lizzie’s absence; and I 
finished reading my mail while the kettle was getting hot. Lizzie and I 
like a strong cup of tea (three teaspoonfuls for two cups). She drank hers 
propped up in bed with a big green dressing gown round her shoulders. 
I had made her breakfast tray look nice with a paper doily—Beatrice had 
sent me some from New York. On the tray were too large slices of 
bread and butter and a cup of tea (and the aspirin bottle in case she 
needed it). I had three slices of fried bread. 

By about 10.15 I have answered three letters, packed up the parcel 
for Frank Pettingell, and am ready to go out. I am not feeling well and 
still have a cold, but I must go out. Say ‘So long’ to Liz and she says 
she'll be up in half an hour or so. Go first by bus to Wyndham’s Theatre 
to deliver Mr Pettingell’s books—delivery by hand saves damage in the 
post. Next, as Cecil Court is near by, I pop into the shop of David Low, 
the bookseller, for a few minutes’ chat. He says kind things about my 
work in Volume 9 of THE SATURDAY BOOK—and that reminds me that I 
must get some more copies. My next call is at the Interval Club, 22 Dean 
Street, where they are holding a Bring and Buy Sale in aid of funds for 
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something or other—Id read about it in the Stage on Friday and promised 
myself a visit. I get there a little after twelve, but I do not go in—yes, 
I know I’d gone all that way, but I said to myself, “You have brought 
nothing with you.’ And Bring and Buy Sales mean that you can’t buy 
unless you bring—so I go away. 

I walk now from Dean Street to the Duchess Theatre in Aldwych to 
pay 6s. for seat C4 in the circle for the first night of The Philadelphia 
Story. This is a bit of a treat I give myself: I don’t often indulge 
in 6s. seats—the gallery’s my mark—but I feel that somehow or other I 
must get out of the gallery rut and sit occasionally in a seat befitting a 
well-known journalist. This is not swank, just good policy; and in any 
case there’s no gallery at the Duchess, so it’s 6s. or stay at home. Then 
I get on a bus and go down Fleet Street to Ludgate Circus and walk 
through narrow alleys to Hutchinson’s trade department. There I buy 
three copies of Vol. 9 of THE SATURDAY BOOK. I think I can say they are 
pleased to see me. Mr Skinner, at the counter, is a delightful man and 
always makes a nice parcel for me with a neat string handle as well! I 
present him with two greyhound selections that I hope will win, being 
careful, however, to point out I do not recommend them as certs but 
believe them to be genuine triers. (Both dogs lost! I felt ashamed.) 

At 1.45 I arrive back at 152 Westmoreland Road and there is more 
mail—the second post arrives at 12.15. It consists of two orders for 
single books from Public Libraries. I had offered 150 or so, and all 
they require is one each (by Zane Grey). I do not feel inclined to supply 
one volume only, as my profit will be sixpence and the postage eightpence. 

Next, a light snack of boiled rabbit, tinned peas, potatoes, bread, but 
no time for a cup of tea, as I must leave at 2.10 for my next appointment 
and I am never late for engagements. It is with the Parker Pen Co., | 
15 Grosvenor Gardens, and I am to see the sales director. Of course I 
have to wait five minutes for a No. 12 bus to take me to Westminster 
Bridge—it always happens that way. At Westminster I change to one 
going to Victoria Station. Am now in rather a hurry, but notice first 
that variety is still at the Victoria Palace and second a placard which 
says Death of Tom Walls. (I don’t buy a paper.) The last time I saw 
Tom Walls was at the Garrick Theatre and he’d been given a very mixed 
reception: it was just one of his off nights. And when the show was 
over I went round to the stage door not to get his autograph but to 
express sympathy. But as I went forward to wish him luck I was shoved 
aside by someone who was obviously protecting him. A voice asked for 
Tom Walls’s autograph and there was an abrupt ‘No.’ I never saw him — 
again. . 

At 2.52 I get to the Parker Pen Co. and am asked to wait. At 3 p.m. 
dead I am shown into the office of Mr G. R. Coulthard, a brisk and very 
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business-like American—at the snap of his fingers things are done. But 
with all his briskness there is civility and humanity. We get down to 
brass tacks. I had had my Parker 51 taken from me by an American 
film actor at Waterloo Station, and I hoped to acquire another by interest- 
ing Mr Coulthard in photographs of myself collecting autographs from 
famous people. But although I was seen holding a pen in some of these, 
it was not the right pen. The upshot was that I received a superb 
Parker 51 as a gift from this firm, and some day (no hurry) when a photo- 
graph of me is taken in which I am actually holding the pen, they want 
that picture. We shake hands on the deal. Before I depart I display 
with pride THE SATURDAY BOOK. Mr Coulthard had never seen it. It 
impressed him. ‘There’s nothing like this in America. It looks very 
English—and you are very English. No wonder you are in it.’ He hit 
the nail on the head! 

I depart at 3.23. I next have to go to a pal to beg a kind action 
Will he allow his typist to do an important letter for me? (I can’t type.) 
He agrees. The letter is to the Editor of the Evening Standard asking 
him if he’d care to consider me as a columnist! I want to write a Friday 
night column, “This, That, and the Other.’ I know a lot of people. I do 
funny things. I really live every day and see such a lot ina week. Would 
he care to have a little faith in me? I chose the Evening Standard because 
their book critic highly praised my SATURDAY BOOK article, so I feel | 
have a pal there. At any rate, no harm in asking. It’s the first time for 
many years that I’ve applied for a job. I could be the Leonard Lyons 
or Walter Winchell of London Town if only some editor would let me 
have my own column. 

I post the letter in Victoria Street, keeping my fingers crossed. Next I 
hop on a bus; and I get back to 152 at about 4.15. Lizzie is no worse. 
The Doctor has been: it is acute bronchitis that’s affecting her heart 
and she must stay in bed a week. No more tea in bed for Freddie just 
now, but what does that matter—Lizzie is so precious. She has written 
to her daughter to see if she can come over and give a hand on Friday. 
I rush out to post this letter: it is one of those rushing sort of days. 
When I return the afternoon post has arrived and there are six letters for 
' me: an invitation to a party at Belsize Crescent, and five letters from 
readers of THE SATURDAY BOOK, which has been out three weeks. I shall 
reply in due course, but not tonight, Josephine! I set about preparing 
tea. Lizzie has a bit of currant bread, cut very dainty. I have two chunks 
of the same smothered in blackcurrant jam. We both have two cups of 
tea. 

It is now five minutes to six, and I have to make a decision. Do I 
go to Manor Place Baths to see Tommy McGovern fight Al Wilburn 
and in all probability win (he did—on points) or do I attend the London 
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Writers’ Club at Caxton Hall to hear informal talks from the Editor and 
the Fiction Editor of the Woman’s Own magazine? Caxton Hall has it, 
and in the twenty-five minutes prior to the meeting I show some two 
dozen people the new SATURDAY BOOK, and they all congratulate me. I 
also give away fifteen copies of American books which U.S. fans have- 
sent me. I always do that, heaven help us all, to spread happiness and 
goodwill. (But no one there has ever give me a book!) I sit with my 
pal Nadell. He is a grand fellow and a grand artist. We always sit 
together—whoever gets there first saves a seat for the other. The lecture 
starts: it is really on how to write fiction for the women’s magazines. 
I’m not particularly interested, but both are very nice ladies, with charm 
and intelligence, and I don’t go to sleep. 

The meeting closes at 8.30. I have a cup of tea with Nadell at a café 
near Caxton Hall. We part at five to nine. I rush along Victoria Street 
and get a No. 12 bus home, reaching there at 9.20. There is a play by 
T. S. Eliot on the radio which started at 9.15, but I manage to pick 
up the thread of it. 

Now one of the things I can really do is listen to a play on the wireless 
or, say, Music Hall, and write a letter or an article at the same time and 
miss nothing. So as I sat in the easy chair I thought I would write of 
this day, if only to tell myself just what I’ve done. Actually I’ve been 
rushing here and there the whole time and achieved very little. The play 
ended at 10.45. By 11.23 I had entirely written all that you’ve read here 
of my day. Now I’ve got myself a hot milk. Oh, I forgot. I kissed 
Lizzie good night at 9.20 and asked for a good night for her. It is now 
midnight, and I put out the light. 


An Unpleasant Incident 


I once knew a chap named Barry who made his living by selling jokes, 
gags, and scripts to comedians, and a very good living he made of it. 
He had a nice flat just off Tottenham Court Road, and on many occa- 
sions I visited him there (he is dead now) because he made me a sort of 
agent of his to buy anything in the way of early joke books. 

I heard one day that a shop in Watford had a collection of some 150 
joke and gag books of 1902-1912 vintage, together with books by Harry 
Lauder, T. E. Dunville, and other variety stars; the lot had formerly been 
owned by a minor variety comedian. Barry said he would take a gamble 
and pay me £8 for the lot if I could get them, and that he wouldn’t com- 
plain if he happened already to possess some of them. I felt very con- - 
fident that I could get the lot for a fiver—and £3 profit, plus a day’s 
outing to Watford, seemed very pleasant. I put on my best clothes, made 
myself presentable, and set out on the journey. 
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Until we got to Bushey there were four people in the carriage, plus 
myself. But then three got out and I was left with a young woman whose 
age I would put at between 18 and 20. I remember her so well— 
I had cause to. Black coat, which looked like real astrakhan but probably 
wasnt, pretty red hat with a bird perched at the side of it. She wasn’t 
heavily made-up—she looked a charming, neatly dressed young woman. 
I was reading a Zane Grey Western, and she was sitting opposite me. 
After a time I had, as I read, the impression that she was studying me; 
so I looked up, gave a little grin, and returned to my book. Then she 
spoke, quite quietly, in a completely matter of fact tone. She said, ‘I 
want one pound.’ I looked up. ‘I beg your pardon,’ I said. ‘What did 
you say?’ ‘I want one pound!’ ‘Whatever for?’ I said. “Why should I 
give you a pound?’ She said, “‘We’re alone in this carriage. Ive only 
got to disarrange my clothes, scream, and pull the communication 
cord .. . and that will mean trouble for you, won’t it? I think it’s 
worth a pound of your money to avoid trouble. Do I get it? You've 
about five seconds to decide—we’ll soon be in Watford.’ 

She got up. She was a good deal taller than I and well built. She 
wasn't beautiful—just acceptably nice. Yes, she looked such a nice girl. 

I don’t know what you would have done, but I took off my trilby hat, 
took a pound note from under the sweat band, and gave it to her—and 
within a few minutes we were at Watford. I called her all the names I 
could lay tongue to, but she just smiled. All she said was ‘You’ve been 
wise. I could easily have made it ten pounds, but I didn’t think you had 
it.” As-she got out of the carriage, leaving me sitting in the corner, she 
gave a funny shake of the head and put two fingers to the side of her hat, 
as a porter does when you tip him. When I got out of the train she was 
a good way ahead, and in the crowd I could only see that red hat with 
the bird on the side of it. 

The books I had gone to see turned out to be a top-grade collection: 
better than I had anticipated, which is rather unusual. And I was short 
by about 25s. of the price asked. Now I had an Aunt Rose living at the 
extreme other end of Watford, and I could have called upon her and got 
a temporary loan; and in the High Street was a firm of booksellers with 
whom I’d done business from time to time by post, and who would, ’m 
sure, have advanced the 25s. I needed to complete the deal. But some- 
how my heart had gone out of the business. I asked the owner of the 
collection if I could have half an hour to decide, and he said, “Most cer- 
tainly—a day if you like. This is a specialist collection, and I’ve had 
them a week. They'll sell some day. I’m in no hurry.” y 

I went across the road to a nice pub and had a meal. When I 
returned I told the man that I’d go back to London and talk it over with 
my client, and if he cared to buy them well and good. And then I told 
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him what had happened to me in the train. He advised me to inform 
the police and describe the woman. I said he could, but I wouldn't; and 
also I wouldn’t come to Watford again! 

Returning to London I went at once to Barry’s flat, explained the 
whole collection to him, and suggested that he went to see them himself 
—and, of course, I told him what had happened to me. He said I had 
been a fool; and it would only encourage the woman to do it again when 
the opportunity presented itself. This annoyed me. It’s all very well 
for someone to tell you you’ve been a b fool, but what the heck 
could I do—I was absolutely caught. 

‘But you did nothing?’ he said. ‘You sat in that corner and didn’t 
move from that corner?’ ‘That’s right.’ ‘Then,’ said Barry, ‘all you 
had to do was smoke a cigarette!’ I asked him to explain, and he said, 
‘You are sitting in a carriage and you smoke a cigarette. Naturally the 
ash falls upon your coat and trousers—it always does.’ I agreed. “Well, 
man, that’s the perfect alibi! You continue smoking your cigarette. Let 
her rave and storm, let her tear her clothes off—so long as she don’t come 
near you. If she attempts to get near you, kick out. The station is 
reached. She screams. People come to her rescue. She makes com- 
plaint that you’ve molested her. You still sit there. The guard or some 
official arrives. Keep calm. Eventually they’ll have to come round to 
asking you your version of the affair. When they do you swear that 
you’ve not moved from the seat at all. And you point to the cigarette 
ash which lies undisturbed on your jacket and trousers! How could 
you be attacking a girl when the ash of the cigarette you are still smoking 
is on your clothes and you yourself have not a hair out of place. And 
you’d then point out that the distance between the two stations did not 
give anyone time to smoke two cigarettes, and that people got out at the 
last station. Man, you were dense! She must have seen you were an 
easy touch—women can see that at a glance.’ I was silenced. 

Next day Barry went to Watford to inspect the books; and his powers 
of persuasion were such that he made the owner split the collection in 
half, and he bought just the half he wanted—whereas to me the man 
had said all or none. Barry paid me £3 commission and, in his kindly 
way, gave me a further ten shillings as compensation for my unfortunate 
experience, adding the sly dig that my loss of ten bob would teach me 
that not all women were angels. But as I pocketed the money I couldn’t 
help saying to him, ‘You remember the alibi you told me about. But 
what happens if one is a non-smoker?’ He looked at me a moment and 
then said, ‘I'll think that one out and tell you next time we meet.’ But 
we never met again. He died the next week. 
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The Way It’s Done 


[ve already told you how I bought a ticket for the first night of The 
Philadelphia Story, at the Duchess. Well, a journalist friend wanted 
my impressions of this to me rather dull and very obvious play. I was 
to telephone him at the close of the second act or at the end of the show. 
I had a high temperature and was downright ill, but I went to try to 
cheer myself up. I was, in fact, so ill that, although I had my autograph 
album with me, for the first time in twenty years I did not even attempt 
to take it from my pocket, although the Lockwood and lots of minor stars 
of the screen were in the audience. My seat in the circle was quite 
comfortable, and as cigarettes tasted awful I sucked an acid drop. 

At the close of the second act I had quite made up my mind that I 
was bored. The lady next to me took out her knitting. The man next 
to her began to tear his programme into fancy shapes. The man in front 
of me kept saying, ‘How many dollars is this going to cost us!’ I felt I 
had quite enough for my report, so in the interval I politely asked the 
doorman if he’d direct me to the theatre’s telephone. He said that the 
phone was out of order. ‘But surely there’s a phone I can use,’ I said. 
‘It’s important—it’s not a silly personal call, but a Press job. I have to 
_ send a report of this play to someone unable to attend.’ ‘Can’t help it 
—no phone here, sir. You'll find one in the Waldorf Hotel or down the 
Strand.’ It was raining quite hard and I was aching all over—I couldn’t 
have walked to either place for Phyllis Dixey. I leaned against the wall, 
and the place was suddenly going round and round. The doorman must 
have thought I was drunk. Then the theatre steadied itself and towards 
me came the vision of a tall and stately angel. It was Valerie Hobson. 

‘Doorman,’ she said, ‘where is the phone please?’ 

‘It’s out of order, madam.’ 

‘Out of order? What do you mean. No phone in the theatre at all?’ 

‘The public phone is unfortunately out of order.’ 

‘Do you mean to say there is no useable phone in this theatre?’ 

‘Oh, I expect there’s one in the manager’s office—but that’s engaged.’ 

“And where is the manager?’ 

“He’s engaged as well, madam.’ He was very polite. 

“And where is the manager’s office?’ 

‘It’s up those stairs, madam. But the manager is very busy.’ 

With regal dignity Valerie said, ‘We are also busy!’ And up the stairs 
she walked with superb grace. I haven’t the slightest doubt that Miss 
Hobson used the manager’s phone and that the manager was delighted to 
be of slight service to Miss Hobson. 

The bell rang. I went back for the last act. It was just a little better, 
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with a little more action, but, on the whole, I’m sure I have in my bottom 
drawer a much better play—and it wouldn’t have cost any dollars. In 
fact, the Duchess management could have had it that night in exchange 
for the use of their phone! 

I didn’t attempt to ring my pal up. I managed to get a taxi, and 
although the driver didn’t much want to go all the way to Walworth I 
told him to get the hell there as fast as he could, unless he wanted a dead 
man in his cab. He got me there in double quick time and even helped 
me up the steps. Lizzie put me to bed and insisted on my having neat 
rum (Navy brand). And amidst sleeping and waking and pain and misery 
I could see phones and Valerie, Valerie and phones. I never moved from 
that bed for four days, and I forgot all about my promised report. My 
pal was fed up, and I lost a friend. But I did see Valerie Hobson in a 
very regal role. 


No Dinner with the Duchess 


If youll turn to page 35 of Volume 7 of this book you'll see that I 
once took Arnold Bennett to a show which I called the Beggars’ Theatre. 
It was a place where pavement and queue artists entertained their own 
folk and tried out new numbers on them. I recently went down Lambeth 
way, where it was, and found that the tiny street of mean houses had 
vanished and that there were pre-fabs there now. For the record the 
street was called Saville Place. I’d never have had the opportunity to 
poke my nose in there had it not been for a pal of mine called Frankie, 
who used to be a pavement artist but retired from that profession to 
take up the salvage racket, when paper fetched a pretty price a ton 


and rags higher still. He used to go from door to door, leaving an empty 


sack and calling for it next day. He cleared a packet. 

What is this leading up to? Tl tell you. Latterly I have begun to 
indulge in a copy of the Stage every week to keep myself well informed 
about theatrical things; and recently I happened to see in that paper an 
advertisement for the Concert Artists’ Association, who were giving a 
concert at Victoria Hall, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. I wrote to the 
secretary of the association, told him all about myself, and said that 
although I was neither a manager nor a booking agent (the advertisement 
said these could apply for seats) I did happen to be a journalist in search 
of a story, and maybe if I found a story at Victoria Hall my tale might 
mean a scrap of publicity for some known or unknown artist. By return 


of post I got a nice letter to the effect that the committee of the C.A.A. 


had decided that I could have a free ticket. Blime, I said to myself, did 
they really have to have a committee meeting to decide whether I was 
to have a free ticket or not? However, when I went along on the Sunday 
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I discovered that there were eleven acts; and I’m not going to say a word 
about them except that in their various ways they were all extremely good. 
This was no amateur show. These people knew their stuff. As they 
were in many cases trying out fresh songs, impressions, and jokes upon 
the audience I would say, with due respect, that the general idea was the 
same as at the Beggars’ Theatre, although, of course, these folk were 
genuine and highly respected artists, and a brilliant evening they gave 
us all. 

Well, at the end I was standing just by the exit pulling on my gloves 
when there emerged a woman who was decidedly a smashing bit of 
homework. She was, I would say, in her early thirties—very handsome 
and very well built, but withal not stagey. She glanced at me rather as 
if she’d seen me somewhere before; and a moment later I had an inspira- 
tion. Raising my black trilby hat, I asked if I might speak to her for 
afew moments. Permission being readily granted, I explained that I was 
a writer and had been given a free seat for the concert with a view to my 
finding something to write about—but, though I’d had a most enjoyable 
evening, I was without tangible information about the association. Could 
she help me in any way? I would, I added, be delighted to call a taxi 
and take her to supper at the Regent Palace Hotel. We could be there 
before ten and talk as we ate in comfort. She looked at me a moment 
from head to toe (which doesn’t take very long, as I and Napoleon are 
the same size) and then said, ‘My fee as company is five guineas an 
evening.’ 

‘But madam!’ [ said. 

She raised a neatly gloved hand as if to silence me, and added: “But 
seeing that it’s rather late—and that you’re rather a little man—lI will 
accept two pounds.’ 

‘My God!’ I said. I was absolutely flabbergasted. ‘Two pounds!’ 

She nodded in quite an amiable manner. Then what was left of my 
little bit of Cockney wit came forward, and I said: ‘Madam—you stay 
there. You stay there just a couple or so years, and I'll be back. I may 
have grown a couple of inches by then—and then I’ll have two guineas 
worth!’ And with that off I went into the bitter night. 

I still don’t know much about the C.A.A.—I don’t expect I shall ever 
know anything more. But if anyone wants to make anything out of this 
do let me know, because I could pick that woman out again in a hundred! 
It was her way of speaking that lingers in my mind—haughty wasn’t the 
word for it; she must have thought she was a duchess. ‘But seeing that 
it’s rather late—and that you're rather a little man—I will accept two 
pounds!’ Blime, things ain’t half coming to a pretty pass in London if 
you have to pay two quid for a woman to come and have a nice little 
supper with you! There’s one great consolation in having a landlady 
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—Lizzie’s never asked for a tanner to keep me company over fish and 
chips . . . she’d get a proper telling off if she did and all! 


Jenkins 


Today it stands a tall, bleak, lonely building. It lies some twenty 
yards from the Walworth Road, and is immediately behind Jack’s Super 
Clothing shop, where I buy most of my clothes and get a West End fitting 
at a Walworth price. Fifty years ago this large old building was a chapel. 
Latterly Sir Charles Cochran used it to store theatrical scenery in. To 
me it brings back many childhood memories. When I was a nipper it 
was my favourite cinema, and many things about it remain firmly 
imprinted on my memory. 

About 36 years ago the building was put up for public auction and 
was purchased by a proper old card by the name of Jenkins. I don’t 
think anyone knew his Christian name. He made the former chapel into 
a cinema and called it the Picture Emporium, but no one, no one at all, 
called it by this impressive title. It was always Jenkins. There were three 
grades of seats and three prices: 2d., 4d., and 6d. For 6d. you went into 
a select balcony where once the organ used to be and the choir sat. Up 
there the seats were plush. Downstairs the Emporium was divided exactly 
in half by a foot-wide whitewashed line; below it the price was 2d., above 
it 4d. From the age of six to nearly twelve I spent a great many hours 
at Jenkins. I was a cheeky Cockney and in my way as cheeky as old 
Jenkins himself, and I believe he liked me. He was a very fat jovial old 
man whose age, when I first knew him, was anything from 55 to 65. At 
one time he’d been a boxer and he had a tin ear. He had his little ways. 
He always wore a red waistcoat of some figured material with a red plush 
smoking jacket with black cord twined around the sleeves and down the 
front—frogged I think you call it. This jacket was his pride and joy 
—and, oh, yes, and sweet peas. Invariably he had sweet peas, when 
they were in season, pinned on it. I never recall his having any other 
buttonhole. He could talk sweet peas as an expert. My dad was also 
partial to a buttonhole and grew sweet peas. When I took (I confess 
stole) some of ours to Jenkins, I became quite his little paleo. 

Jenkins was a big man weighing quite sixteen stone, and he was his 
own chucker-out. If there was any unseemly behaviour on the part of 
some little so and so (he spoke very bluntly) it was his unpleasant task 
to remove the said little so and so by the crop of his skinny neck and land 
him on his so and so in the gutter, the same being his right and proper 
place. He insisted on silence for his sixpenny patrons—he would have 
selective behaviour (‘selective’ was his favourite word) or know the so 
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and so reason why. He’d have no guttersnipes in his super-cinema: had 
it not been a chapel? Right is right! 

His rules of behaviour were broken only on Saturday mornings, when 
there were special children’s shows—admission one penny a child. If the 
child was under 4 an adult could go in free with it to see that accidents 
did not happen. The penny show lasted for two hours, and on coming 
out every child was presented with a tiny packet of sweets (they were 
throwouts from sweet factories, and Jenkins got them at so much per 
hundredweight). And as an additional attraction every thirtieth juvenile 
patron was presented with a free pass for the following Saturday. I 
never once managed to get a free pass, and today I believe that Jenkins 
gave them to the poorest-looking children, irrespective of whether they 
were the thirteenth or thirtieth. He was a kind-hearted old cove. 

To reach the Picture Emporium you had to walk down a corridor which 
was about six or eight feet wide and had a brass railing down the exact 
centre. To shield the patrons there was a tin roof nearly up to the actual 
entrance of the cinema. On entering you walked down the left of the 
railing, and on coming out you used the right-hand side—and woe betide 
you for using the wrong side of the railing; no matter if the corridor 
was completely empty, Jenkins would call you back and put you right. 
‘Them’s the rules, and rules have to be followed out in a correct manner, 
as befits an Emporium!’ 

Jenkins was his own barker, and summer and winter, except at meal 
times, you saw him with his behind against the brass railing calling out 
the titles of the outstanding films to be seen for two, four, and six. (Pence 
were never mentioned.) Along the corridor were framed pictures of the 
stars of those old days. Jenkins had his own favourites—Charlie Chaplin, 
Alma Taylor, Chrissie White—their photographs were right at the 
entrance. And beside them stood the patron, who was there as much to 
protect his stars’ dials (in case one of his patrons took it into his head 
to slip one of the photographs under his coat) as to draw in the passers-by. 

You were never quite sure what you’d see at his cinema, because quite 
often a piece of one film was stuck on to the end of another, and. you’d 
get Jack Pickford in a thriller which ended with Fatty Arbuckle in a 
rib-tickler! 

Jenkins himself must have had the constitution of a lion. Even in the 

depths of winter he’d stand at the entrance of that draughty old corridor 
~ down which the wind flailed, and although he’d wear an overcoat it was 
never done up—you could always see the red waistcoat and the deeper 
red smoking jacket! I knew him for about six years and never once saw 
him in anything else, except very tight-fitting trousers which had pockets 
right in the front on each side, so that as he put his hands in he could 
give support to his fat old belly. 
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I was about twelve years old when dear old Jenkins died. He had a 
lovely funeral—plumes and all! The cinema changed hands many times 
after the old card died, but no one seemed able to make money out of it. 
They just didn’t have the touch of the master—and, besides, the new 
managers never gave away sweets or anything. And the tanner seats 
went up to eightpence, which caused much local argument. Jenkins, 
too, always gave his lady patrons a cup of tea and a tiny biscuit at the 
matinée performance. Many a lady paid her fourpence and popped into 
Jenkins for a quiet sit down and a cuppa char—I doubt if they saw the 
films or took any interest in them. It was a restful place (much more 
peaceful than home, with a lot of noisy brats around you), and for four- 
pence you could have not only tea and a biscuit but a nice little nap! 
And you'd be gently woken up at about the right time to go home to get 
the old pot and pan’s tea. 

Oh, yes, Jenkins had a heart—and a business mind as well. When I 
was unable to earn a penny by doing errands, or cleaning windows or 
steps, I very often polished the Emporium corridor’s brass rail and for 
this got in on the nod. It was possible to bunk in free by climbing over 
two walls and entering via the lavatory, which was at the back of the 
cinema in the open. But I never tried it: I was too scared! I saw 
one local bully get such a thrashing from Jenkins for doing just that. 

Many times in my youth I went without dinner in order to spend my 
dinner money at the cinema. On one occasion I was allowed to pay 
fourpence admission in four instalments—what would an Odeon manager 
say if I asked to do that today for a one and threepenny seat? The 
managers of super-cinemas today seem to have completely lost the per- 
sonal touch. I recall that Mr. Jenkins would affectionately tap your arm 
and ask you if you had enjoyed the show, and why.. And for a good 
reply you got a free pass with the management’s compliments! 

I was nearly six when I saw my first film at Jenkins. Experts on cinema 
lore and history may be able to trace it. It concerned Red Indians, one 
of whom had been befriended by a white doctor and learnt something of 
medicine under his hand. When the Red Indian had returned ‘to his 
people and his friend had become an Army doctor, it happened that the 
former’s tribe went on the warpath—and naturally it also happened that 
the white doctor was in the division sent to punish the tribe on the w.p. 
John Bunny was in two comedies that afternoon as well—fast-moving 
slapstick—and on the stage a man played a violin which had (good 
heavens!) tiny electric bulbs alight all round its edges! 

I salute the memory of Jenkins. He made thousands of poor people 
happy in Walworth more than thirty years ago. 

A Little Later On.—I have just walked up my road and round to the 
gloomy old building—I like to be sure of my facts. I now find that it has 
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been taken over by the Coliseum, for a little board nailed to the door 
says, “The Coliseum Scenic Stores.’ 


Sequel 


If any one of my fans took it upon himself to collect all the articles 
and letters I have had printed in the past twenty years he would have 
quite a job, because they now number a little over two thousand pieces 
in all manner of magazines and periodicals throughout the world, from 
New Zealand to Los Angeles. I don’t mind admitting that many of the 
magazines appeared for only two or three issues: I’m one of the few 
authors who not only like to get in on the ground floor but will take 
whatever is going for their work. If the till has been empty I’ve often 
taken my wages in copies of the magazine—which, on sunny days, I 
would sell from a barrow in the gutter of Tower Bridge Road, Ber- 
mondsey. I always leave the fee to editors and have at no time in my 
literary career argued over cash—or forgot to say thank you, be it for 
5s. or 5 guineas! 

Now in all those articles I have put down facts—I leave fiction to my 
betters—and even when they may have appeared tall tales I have been 
very careful to supply evidence of my statements to editors. But there 
has been one exception to this: I was unable to give any support to the 
true little ghost story which I wrote for Volume 9 of this book. You 
had to take my word for the veracity of the account of the ghostly figure 
of the thin old man with one leg whom I saw so clearly lying in that 
gloomy lane about one hundred yards from the foot of Hayling Island 
Toll Bridge. 

Now comes a sequel. Early this year I had a visit from Mr Edward 
Greer, a former Civil Servant, who lives near Havant, in Hampshire. He 
was in London and thought he’d pop over to look me up, buy a few 
books, and confirm my own and only experience of seeing a ghost—for 
he had seen the same figure in the same lane five years before I had! 
He described the quiet shady lane that leads on to swampy land where 
_ you have to be very careful or you will sink down pretty deep in a few 
seconds. He described the body, mentioning the grey matted hair on 
the chest which I had seen but had left out of my short narrative. 
Mr Greer agreed with me on the extreme thinness of the body, but 
_ whereas I had said the head was bald, he recalled a fringe of grey hair 
rather bushy at the back. I closed my eyes and visualized again the 
figure lying there, but could not recall a fringe of hair—I could still see 
the bald head. But it is reasonable to suggest that we might not have 
seen the figure at the same angle. 

IT asked Mr Greer if he’d made any inquiries locally about a one-legged — 
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man, and he said that he had. The ghostly figure had shocked him as 
it had shocked me. But whereas I had gone on down the lane, he had 
retraced his footsteps, crossed the main road, gone down the tiny main 
street of Langstone, and into the local for a pint to ‘steady himself.’ 
Over his pint he related his experience to a couple of locals in the bar. 
He fully described to them the naked one-legged man, very thin and 
rather long in the body, and he was even able to describe his thin long 
nose, which he called the Duke of Wellington kind. Neither of the men 
was able to recall a one-legged man in those parts, when in came a third 
party, another local. When the question was put to the newcomer he 
thought for a moment—oh, yes, he did remember a one-legged man, very 
thin, very tall. He walked with a crutch and carried a haversack in 
which there were not combs or shoelaces but miniature Bibles and 
hundreds of little text-cards in colour. The man was an evangelist, and 
it was his habit to stop passers-by and ask, ‘Have you been saved?’ 
And then he’d hand them a text or two or some Bible readings in pamphlet 
form. He never asked for money, ‘Don’t know how he got his living. 
Never heard of anybody buying a little Bible off him.” The man had 
come several times tu-Langstone, perhaps as late as 1932 or 1933—then 
no more. Mr Greer asked what sort of a face the evangelist had, but his 
informant couldn’t remember anything except that he had one of those 
aristocratic noses, thin and high in the middle! 

Mr Greer stood the three men a pint each. He was quite satisfied that 
the preacher fellow had come to harm in that thickly treed lane, or on 
the marshlands, and that he’d seen his ghost. Then he forgot the inci- 
dent until he read Volume 9 of THE SATURDAY BOOK and discovered that 
I had seen the same ghostly figure. I saw the ghost in September of 
1945. Edward Greer saw it in June or July of 1940. 

I am truly delighted to record all. this, because it will be a matter of 
interest not only to my readers but to everyone interested in psychical 
research. All we need now is for some Bible society, or missionary 
organization, or other association which distributes Bibles and miniature 
texts to write to me giving the name and details of a one-legged man who 
hopped around the villages and towns of Hampshire in the service of 
Christ. If anyone has this information Ill be delighted to hear it. 

P.S. I still sell second-hand books for my living and write articles for 
my pleasure. I haven’t changed my style of living or my address, which 
is 152 Westmoreland Road, London, S.E.17. But only when a stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed can I answer letters, except in the case 
of those from the U.S.A., which I reply to in a spirit of international | 
friendship and goodwill! 

P.P.S._ Fred Bason’s Diary is now published, price 8s. 6d. With the 
best will in the world, I cannot really give you one for nothing. 
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A DIALOGUE WITH THE READER 


R. A title-page, without a book! 
Ket you will find one of-you look. 

R. How, when there are no leaves behind? 
No leaves ? They move in every wind. 

R. What subjects to the mind disclosing ? 
Foems: hut none of man's composing. 

PR. What other authors, then, remain? 
Shadow ond Sunlight: Wink and Rats, 
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HERE are no craftsmen like 
that nowadays.’ I overheard this 
familiar comment at Sotheby’s 
not long ago, when the auctioneer had 
sold, for a startling sum, an eighteenth- 


century wine glass engraved in diamond- » 


point by David Wolff. 

It is true, of course, that in many of 
the applied arts we lack the instinctive 
taste and craft of the Georgian era. 
But every generalization has its excep- 
tion. And in the specialized but 
strangely exciting craft of engraving 
on glass there is a shining exception 
today—indeed, an artist who can be 
compared with the greatest of any 
period or any country. 

Surprisingly, he is famous not as an 
artist in glass but as an artist in words. 
He is Laurence Whistler, the poet, 
younger brother of the late Rex 
Whistler. Laurence Whistler’s engravings 


on glass—which often, incidentally, in- 
corporate original verses of his own—are 
known to only one in a thousand of those 
who know and admire his poetry. 

No brother of that highly accom- 
plished __ illustrative artist, Rex 
Whistler—least of all a brother so 
close in sympathy to him as Laurence— 
could fail to have an instinctive feeling 
for graphic processes and decorative 
design. It was poetry, however, which 
introduced Laurence Whistler to the 
artistic potentialities of glass. He 
happened to write a sonnet about a 
Georgian country house in which he 
was staying, and by way of compliment 
to his hostess he obtained a diamond 
pencil and engraved. the sonnet on a 
window-pane. His hostess’s father was 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, who, seeing the 
engraving, asked Whistler to engrave 
similar window-panes for Campion 
Hall, Oxford, and a house in Devon. 
At the head of the adjoining column is a 
photograph of a window-pane engraved 
in 1939, after the manner of the title- 
page of a book. 

Soon, having discovered his aptitude 
for this rarely-practised craft, Whistler 
turned from sheet glass to blown glass, 
and began to decorate goblets, wine 
glasses and decanters. He seems to 
have required hardly any training. He 
began to engrave in 1936, and by the 
following year he was producing designs 
which very nearly compare. in quality 
with his latest work. 

For some of his early designs he 
worked on Victorian glass, but, like 
much modern glass, he found it often 
unpleasing in shape and excessively 
bright. Georgian glass is ideal for his 
purpose. The ‘metal,’ containing a 
high proportion of lead, is responsive 
and comparatively ‘soft.’ It also has 
a subtle colour, which provides the 
right background for the sharp bril- 
liance of the engraving. 

Whistler no longer uses a diamond- 
point pencil: he has found that a 
fine steel point is equally effective. 
Working at his home at Little Place, 
Lyme Regis, he usually sketches the 
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main outline of his design on the glass 
in wax pencil or special ink. Then, 
holding the glass in his left hand, and 
the steel point between the second and 
third fingers of his right hand, he 
engraves. 

His technique is not that of the 
eighteenth-century wheel engravers who 
were responsible for Jacobite and other 
commemorative emblems on. glass. 
Whistler’s method is closer to that of 
the Dutch diamond-point engravers 
such as Wolff and Schouman. But 
whereas these Dutch engravers worked 
entirely in stipple, with exquisitely fine 
dots, he uses both continuous lines 
and stippling. An indication of the 
design is drawn in dots; then a com- 
bination of lines and dots is used to 
‘build up’ the design, to give it 
modelling and solidity, or to suggest 
light (shadow being indicated by the 
bare glass). He uses stippling alone 
when depicting smoke, clouds, distant 
landscapes, water or the flame of a 
candle. 

In his actual designs, apart from their 
technique, he clearly owes much to his 
brother Rex. The peculiar grace, 
formality and rococo elaboration which 
marked the drawings, book-illustrations 
and mural paintings of Rex Whistler 
are evidently family characteristics. 
Laurence Whistler, however, is by no 
means a copyist of his brother’s style. 
One of his most elaborate engravings 
is a representation of Godmersham 
Park in Kent, done for Mr. Robert 
Tritton in 1940. This engraving was 
entirely designed by Rex Whistler ; 
Laurence merely transferred it to the 
glass. Though, as a design, it is a 
tour de force, it does not seem to me so 
appropriate to the form of the glass, 
as, for instance, the much simpler 
original design done in 1939 by 
Laurence Whistler himself on a goblet 
for Sir Edward Marsh (illustrated here, 
top) or the rich simplicity of a glass 
engraved for the artist’s wife in the same 
year (lower illustration). Despite the 
fraternal similarity, Laurence Whistler’s 
designs have a quality of their own. 
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S it was Sir Edwin Lutyens who 

first encouraged Laurence Whistler 
to engrave on glass it is appropriate 
that one of his most ambitious early 
engravings should commemorate that 
great architect’s work. On the opposite 
page are four views of a goblet engraved 
for Sir Edwin Lutyens to give to the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow in 1939, 
when her husband was Viceroy of 
India. The Viceroy’s Lodge at Delhi 
is one of Lutyens’ finest architectural 
achievements. An occupant who 
preceded Lady Linlithgow, however, 
had made certain alterations in the 
house which Lutyens deplored. Lady 
Linlithgow restored the house to 
its original form, and the legend which ~ 
Laurence Whistler engraved on the 
glass whimsically records Sir Edwin’s 
gratitude to her. On the other sides 
of the goblet are groups of trophies 
and architect’s instruments exquisitely 
composed and executed. 

The ‘association interest’ (as biblio- 
philes describe it) of many of Mr 
Whistler’s engravings is notable. Above, 
on the right, for example, is a glass 
engraved for Mr Siegfried Sassoon 
as a gift to his wife, and it bears those 
lovely lines by Mr Sassoon beginning: 
“A flower has opened in my heart.’ 

The Linlithgow and the Sassoon 
glasses were both comparatively early 
works, and it is interesting to compare 
them with a glass engraved in 1949 for 
presentation to Mr R. G. Longman 
(lower, right). This seems to me to be 
technically as fine as anything Whistler 
has done. The stipple treatment of 
smoke creates an uncanny illusion of 
three-dimensional movement. 


ALAN and MARIA GOOD 
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OHN VANBRUGH * 


So Van imagined Glympton—on one sheet 
Scribbling the owner’s name— Sir Thomas Wheate’. 
But what are paper houses worth? This would, 
Rising at last in freestone, as it should, 


Win admiration, praise and gratitude, for good. 
AURENCE WHISTLER is the biographer of Sir John Vanbrugh. Among 
portraits of houses which he has engraved on glass one of the most interesting 
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(shown on the opposite page) is a view of Vanbrugh’s design for rebuilding the 
garden front of Glympton near Woodstock. Whistler himself discovered 
Vanbrugh’s design for this project, originally made for the owner of the house, 
Sir Thomas Wheate. For the present owner, Mr. Alan Good, who intends to carry 
out the work, he engraved on the foot of the goblet the verse I have quoted. 
Another lovely house, recently restored, is commemorated in the Blagdon goblet 
(shown above), engraved for the children of Lord and Lady Ridley. 


LAURENCE WHISTLER prefers to engrave on a convex rather than a concave 


surface. Decanters provide him with a good medium. The two decanters 


illustrated on this and the opposite page (both sides of each being shown in the 
photographs) are notable examples of his early and his recent work. That which 
is shown above was engraved in 1938 to be given by a friend to Sir Duff Cooper 
when he was First Lord of the Admiralty. There is, perhaps, a certain stiffness 
in the leaf decorations, but the engraving of the names, with cursive scrolls 
surrounding them, is beautifully assured. At the side of the decanter—not shown 
in the photographs—is an amusing group of entwined dolphins. Warships and 


waves are engraved round the foot. 


THe decanter which is shown on this page was engraved nine years later for 


Sir Duff and Lady Diana Cooper to give to Madame Louise de Vilmorin. 
The decanters themselves are of the late Georgian period and are beautifully 
proportioned. The two groups in vignette which are engraved on the sides of this 
decanter are superb examples of the artist’s mastery of his medium. They are 
engraved in lines and stipple of extreme delicacy. In work such as this one sees 
the perfect fusion of the engraver’s art with the physical properties of the glass. 
In certain lights the design is hardly perceptible, but when lit from behind or 
from the sides, or when thrown into relief by the wine within the decanter, it is 


as though the design were woven in gossamer. 


ig is characteristic of the Queen’s perceptive interest in the arts that in 1948 

Her Majesty commissioned Mr Whistler to engrave a superb early eighteenth 
century goblet, of baluster form, as a gift to Commander and Lady Doris Vyner 
to commemorate their Silver Wedding, which occurred in the same month as the 


Royal Silver Wedding. The artist engraved an original verse on one side of the 


goblet, which is reproduced above. 


ANOTHER Royal Wedding is commemorated in this fine goblet presented 

by Mr Mark Bonham-Carter to Princess Elizabeth on her marriage. This 
is another early Georgian glass, and its folded foot is engraved with a design of 
intricate splendour. On the side of the bowl is engraved a verse by Thomas 
Campion from “The Lord’s Masque,’ celebrating the marriage in 1613 of another 


Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King James I. 


FE association of Rex Whistler’s illustrations with the writings of Walter 

de la Mare is familiar to most readers. Here is another combination: a 
decanter engraved by Laurence Whistler in 1949 for presentation by Mr de la 
Mare to Keble College, on his election to a Fellowship. The decanter is engraved 
with a poem by Mr de la Mare, who himself signed it with his initials. 
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|e 1941 the King and five friends who were staying at Sandringham had a 
week of superlative partridge shooting. This week of sport remained such a 
vivid memory in their minds that in 1949 the five friends asked Laurence Whistler 
to engrave a decanter to commemorate it. On each side are engraved various 
shooting motifs. The combination of realism and formality is delightful. 


NE of the charms of engraved 
wine glasses is that the designs 
can be seen both from without and 
from within. Laurence Whistler always 
bears this in mind when working 
out his designs. On the right are 
photographs of two engravings on 
glasses seen from the less familiar 
aspect. The glass at the top is one of 
his most recent works, being engraved 
in 1950 for a Newcastle Children’s 
Hospital to give to the Princess Royal— 
hence the symbolism of the cherubs. 
The glass below, engraved for Miss 
Theresa Furse in 1948, creates the 
illusion, seen from this aspect, of the 
passion flower floating within the glass. 
The illustrations on the opposite 
page show what is, up to date, the most 
splendid and ambitious work of en- 
graving Whistler has yet achieved. They 
show two sides of a rectangular glass 
box or casket, designed in 1949 as a 
Christmas gift from the Queen to the 
King. A perspective view of the casket 
appears on the title page of this section 
of the book. The lid and each side are 
engraved with a different design, each 
symbolizing Royalty or the Royal 
Marriage or the personal interests and 
pursuits of His Majesty. In the photo- 
graphs of the sides of the box shown 
here there are allusions to gardening, 
to designing, to shooting, and to reading 
and writing. The silver-gilt framework 
of the casket, and the ebony base on 
which it stands (not shown in the 
photographs here), were designed by 
Laurence Whistler, the former built by 
Leslie Durbin and the latter by David 
Haes. 


Blue-pencilling the leaves in fierce delight, Let gaolers learn that even prison bars 
He does but underline his own vast appetite. May hold, at fatal dawn, some memory of 
stars. 


Silence, within. Warm, whispering night, Well-fed, well-favoured, independent, sleek— 
without. What fools, disastrous wedlock in the sky 


And then a guest comes tapping... to seek! 
Quick ! Blow the candles out! 


ue glasses shown above are four of a set of six engraved this year for Mr 
Leonard Russell. Each shows a different insect, and each has a couplet 


engraved round the foot. The virtuosity and invention of these designs show 
a unique artist at the height of his powers. THE SATURDAY BOOK salutes him. 
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Sweet as Roses 
A Little Treasury 


of Sonnets 


collected and introduced by 


WeaALteR DE LDA MARE 


with decorations by 


LAURENCE SCARFE 
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Sonnets in Order of Appearance 


D. G. ROSSETTI 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


JOHN KEATS 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 


VERA WAINWRIGHT 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


GEORGE BARKER 
JOHN CLARE 


THOMAS HARDY 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER 


ROY CAMPBELL 
RICHARD POLWHELE 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


RUPERT BROOKE 


ROBERT FROST 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


W. H. DAVIES 


GEORGE DARLEY 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE 
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Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass. 


I dream of you, to wake: would that I 
might. 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou 
art. 


Dear, why should you command me to my 
rest. 


When we are Older (permission of th 
author). ; 


I saw the figure of a lovely Maid. 


Charles and Mary (December 27, 1834) 
(permission of the author). 


To my Mother (permission of the author). 
The Thrush’s Nest. 


Embarcation (Southampton Docks: October 
1899) (permission of the Hardy estate and 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). 


Prayer. 

Letty’s Globe. 

The Zebras (permission of the author). 
The Woodcock. 


Of this fair volume which we World do 
name. 


Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame. 


The Treasure (permission of Sidgwick & 
Jackson, Ltd.). 


I have been one acquainted with the night 
(permission of the author). 


The Caged Skylark. 


Be damned, you cheeks, be damned and sink 
(permission of Mrs Davies and Jonathan 
Cape, from The Collected Poems of W. H. 
Davies). 


Have You Not Oft in the Still Wind? 
Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 
Night and Death. 


Silence. 
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Introduction 


HE critic who was adjured by Wordsworth to ‘scorn not the 
Sonnet’ failed, so far as I can gather, to reply. And no wonder. 
Not only were Wordsworth’s witnesses for the defence unassail- 
able—Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Camoéns, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton: seven stars of the first poetic magnitude—but, in his 
fourteen lines, the unique and astonishing vogue of the ‘Sonnet’ is shown 
to have extended in time over four centuries, and in space over three 
of the chief civilized countries of Europe. 

If only, for once in a way, he had ventured to break (a little more than 
he actually has) the rigid metrical rules of the Sonnet by adding two 
more lines to his fourteen. In the first, he could have welcomed France 
and Ronsard or Joachim du Bellay; and then, all modesty spent, have 
handed over his last line to Coleridge—who would have hastened to 
welcome into it another William! 

Nor does all this exhaust Wordsworth’s familiar vindication. First 
he affirms the Sonnet to have been the key with which Shakespeare 
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unlocked his heart—and if so, ‘the less Shakespeare he,’ retorted Robert 
Browning. He then, poet by poet, compares it: to a glittering leaf of 
myrtle, for Dante; to a.lute, to a pipe, to a glow-worm lamp; and last, 
for Milton, to a trumpet. His list of similes is a little fanciful perhaps; 
as too is that of Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark’; but the effect is final. And 
we need not inquire what became of the Critic’s frown. 

There have been poetical revolts against the Sonnet, or, rather, against 
its music. None the less, almost every poet in turn has been seduced into 
its small oblong cage, and has shut-to its little door behind him. His 
utterance may then be as passionate as his ideas are obscure, but he 
must not mumble or squawk. As its name implies, a fine Sonnet, what- 
ever its content, is in the nature of music. Bid it discourse, it should 
enchant the ear; however mournfully the singer tune his throat. And 
though the Italian variety—of five rhyme-endings that never chime at its 
conclusion—is the more—formally and magically—difficult, it is the 
richer in effect. The Shakespearian—of seven rhymes and a final couplet 
—is the usual English form, and is that of the ancient quatorzain of the 
Troubadours of Provence, who, king to peasant, flourished, above 200 
strong, in the twelfth century. In the sixteenth alone, so endemic had 
become the composition of Sonnets that 300,000 of them then found their 
way into print in Western Europe; and in its last quarter 325 Sequences 
appeared. 

In England, the vogue was given its impetus, on their return from Italy, 
by Henry, Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt—an uncommon kind 
of poet; a master of song; outspoken, resolute, brief, downright. He 
was a noble and subtle courtier in the hazardous service of Henry VIII, 
and, as his Sonnet, ‘Whoso list to hunt? I know where is an hind’ suggests, 
(although they had been friends in childhood) he was one of Anne 
Boleyn’s rejected lovers. As, indeed, he was. A faithful and patient, 
but not a deluded lover. Long before this, Chaucer had introduced into 
his “Troilus and Criseyde’—that tragic romance in verse, still as fresh and 
natural as if it had been written only yesterday—a translation of one of 


Petrarch’s most famous Sonnets, S’amor non é . . . beginning, 
If no love is, O God, why fele I so? 
And if love is, what thing and which is he. . . ? 


As, then, in her voyages of discovery and in her merchant-adventuring— 
England was late also in her seizure of the Sonnet. But once the seeds 
were sown she blossomed like an almond-tree in spring. There are fifteen 
complete collections by more than as many poets in Sir Sidney Lee’s 
fully informative Elizabethan Sonnets (of 1904). They include Thomas 
Lodge of the enchanting ‘Rosaline’; Samuel Daniel, who wrote ‘Care- 
charmer Sleep’; Sir Philip Sidney; Edmund Spenser, who preferred a 
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pattern of his own fashioning; and Michael Drayton, the close friend, 
though twenty-two years his senior, of William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and the closer friend yet of Shakespeare, who was only one year 
younger than himself. 

There is a prevalent darkness and richness of colour in Drummond’s 
lovely Sonnets. That—with its supreme last line—‘To the Nightingale,’ 
for priceless example. It was to love-sonnets on this theme (and no 
other bird has so persistently haunted English poetry) that Dunbar, lover 
of London that ‘flower of cities all,’ and supreme ‘Rhymer of Scotland,’ 
attempted to give the quietus in his ‘Merle and the Nightingale’: 


Never sweeter noise was heard with living man 

Nor made this merry gentle Nightingale (Nychtingall’); 
Her sound went with the river as it ran 

Out through the fresh and floweriest lusty vale: 

O merle! quoth she, O fool! stint of thy tale, 
For in thy song good meaning is there none, 

For both is tint,’ the time and the travail 

Of every love but upon God alone. 


Michael Drayton has not even yet been given his due. Unlike so many 
dilly-dallying poets of his day, he is himself and reveals himself in his 
Sonnets, without disguise. And he talks as he rhymes. Apart from the 
tyranny of mere fashion, it is not easy to see why this was so unusual. 
There is hardly a page in the Plays, and certainly never a Sonnet of 
Shakespeare’s, whose accents are not haunted by him: and if there is a 
character in either untouched by reality, one feels he cannot but have 
been the victim of a collaborator! In so many of these other number- 
less ‘sugared’ and honied Sonnets, not only no poet ever clearly shows 
his form and visage, but no ‘mistress’ either. Sidney does not fail us, 
nor his Stella—half-sister to Laura; nor Drummond’s lost one—‘she died 
young’ ; nor Drayton’s ‘Idea.’ But Phillis, Licia, Zepheria, Diella, Chloris, 
Parthenophe, or what you will—you might shuffle them like the Queens 
in a pack of cards, it would make little difference. They are no less 
habitually cruel than implored to be ‘kind.’ The conceits, mimicries, 
affectations, and fantasticalities of the lesser sonneteers, their entreaties, 
miseries, indictments, lacerations, imprecations and despair fail to ring 
bell-true, and—well, Giles Fletcher in a flowery dedication to ‘the Wor- 
shipful, kind, wise, and virtuous, the Lady Mollineux. . .” summarizes 
the passion which he deplores in his rivals: 


But the love wherewith Venus’ son hath injuriously made spoil of 
thousands, is a cruel Tyrant: occasion of sighs, oracle of lies, enemy 
1Tint=lost. 
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of pity, way of-error, shape of inconstancy, temple of treason, faith 
without assurance, monarch of tears, murderer of ease, prison of hearts, 
monster of Nature, poisoned honey, impudent courtezan, furious 
bastard: and in one word, Not Love. . . . 


Shakespeare’s summary ‘The expense of spirit . . .” was shorter, and 
final. 

But the Sonnet did not perish with Elizabeth. Well over a century 
after her death it ousted its late-Victorian competitors—Austin Dobson, 
Henley, Edmund Gosse—rondeau, roundel, sestina, villanelle, ballade, 
Chant Royal, and dainty triolet. In an admirably annotated ‘Treasury 
of English Sonnets’ (of 1880) there are upwards of 650 examples, the 
work of some 200 sonneteers. There are twenty-four in as many opening 
pages of The Golden Treasury, and scores of wide-ranging and markedly 
original Sonnets have appeared in the last fifty years. Mr Punch occa- 
sionally obliges too: in 1846, 1876 and 1877 Sonnets in his pages have 
been tracked down—and more recently than that! And in November last, 
a Sonnet, “Tribute for Martha Carrier, Salem, 1692’ graced the New 
Y orker. 

Apart even from purely personal things, there can be few events of any 
wide or crucial interest in human affairs that havefound no reference in the - 
Sonnet; although, of course, its one essential element is poetry. We range, 
for example, from the Fall of Lucifer, the first glimpse of the Pacific Ocean, 
that eclipsed ‘crescent,’ the Armada, and the discovery of Neptune, to, say, 
SO seemingly commonplace and simple a thing as ‘A foresaken bird’s 
nest filled with snow ’Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine,’ and to a caged 
canary taught to draw up its seed and water as if from out of a well. | 
This little creature was compared in its fate to Robert Burns. 

The Sonnet’s brevity, its strict rules and age-long tradition are a help 
in the condensation of thought and imagery; and it may have the edge 
and incisiveness of a stiletto. Chiefly devoted to love, it has been an 
enticement sweet as roses to poets in their heyday, in the green,-green 
leaf. And most imaginations ripen young. Cowley, for but one example, 
wrote what is actually one of his best poems in his tenth year; and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning finished an epic on the Battle of Marathon 
in her fourteenth. In a fascinating essay, already famous, Dr Leslie 
Hotson has endeavoured to prove by certain Sonnets of Shakespeare’s 
in his matchless Sequence that he was not, as the specialists have hitherto 
supposed, over thirty years of age when these were written, but in his 
earlier twenties. And why not? Poeta nascitur. . . . The mind does not 
acquire genius, or the heart understanding, or the senses a delight in 
thythm and melody; and all these, let alone intellect, are sovereign 
elements in Shakespeare’s songs and Sonnets. 
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Keats, too, who, like Shakespeare, was lovable, generous-hearted and 
unpoisoned by pride; and who could declare even when a boy of 22, 
‘I that for ever feel athirst for glory,’ was only 24 when, in the spring 
of 1819, he wrote perhaps the loveliest of all his few Sonnets, and his 
last. 

Keats had in 1817 challenged Leigh Hunt to compete with him in a 
Sonnet on the Grasshopper and the Cricket, and both Sonnets are extant; 
and in February of 1818, in the course of a letter to his two brothers, he 
remarked, “The Wednesday before last, Shelley, Hunt, and I wrote each 
a Sonnet on the River Nile: some day you shall read all.’ And so may we. 
Shelley was then 26, and in the same year wrote his ‘Ode to the West 
Wind,’ which is in fact a group of five Sonnets irregularly rhymed. 
Rupert Brooke was a year older when he wrote his famous Sonnets in 
1914. Wordsworth, on the other hand, and surprisingly, was 31 when, 
in their cottage at Grasmere, his sister and good angel, Dorothy, having 
sat down to read him the Sonnets of Milton, he ‘took fire’ and produced 
three the same afternoon. Sixteen years before this and as a schoolboy 
he wrote the Sonnet given here on page 153, the first line of which can 
have very seldom been excelled, and which is an epitome of the chief 
characteristics and the spiritual outlook of the mind that achieved it. 

Of the thousands of Sonnets available there follow only 24: and the 
rejection of scores of others equally treasured has been a dismal ordeal. 
Paris’s, apple in hand, and whether or not he chose wisely and well, 
was child’s play to it. I have made no forlorn attempt to choose 
either the best, the most beautiful, the most famous, or the most familiar 
of them. That way lies shipwreck. Indeed, and may I be forgiven, there 
is no Shakespeare, no Donne, no Milton, no Elizabeth Barrett; only one 
Drayton, one Drummond, one Christina Rossetti, and only one of Words- 
worth’s in his maturity (and in his Centenary year!) Indeed there is 
only one of any other poet’s—ancient or modern. This method, in spite 
of its defects, has the advantage of variety in subject, period, and treat- 
ment, and of showing, in its measure, something of the Sonnet’s actual 
range. Nothing is here that will not continue to delight me; nothing, I 


1This appears in a Sonnet scribbled in a copy of Chaucer’s ‘Flower and the Leaf’ 
while his friend, Charles Cowden Clarke (who, as a boy, had introduced him to 
Homer—with his ‘sea-shouldering whale’), while waiting for him to be disengaged 
in his lodgings in the Poultry, had fallen asleep on his sofa. Its concluding rhyme- 
words are sobbing and Robin. And this is the friendly yet solitary little bird the 


'~ mention of which in two or three lines reveals the essential difference between 


Keats and Wordsworth: “Thou charm’st us with thy soft and solemn hymn, From 
battlement, or barn, or haystack trim’ (W.W.) and ‘. . . now with treble soft The 
redbreast whistles from a garden-croft; And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies.’ (J. K.) 
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think, that is not sealed with its own imaginative truth. And a few 
irregulars have been admitted for foil and contrast to the rest. 

The problem remains. Why has this metrical structure of fourteen 
arbitrarily rhymed ten-syllabled lines proved so pregnant and fruitful a 
means of expressing all that man cares for most in life—in love, in Nature, 
in the divine? As a formal pattern of verse the Sonnet has evident 
dangers, both for the novice and the habituated. It tempts him to compel 
words to serve as rhymes without his staying to persuade them to enrich 
his content. And another temptation, after he has poured a little wine 
straight from the fountain of Hippocrene, perhaps, into this delicately 
shaped goblet, is to fill it up with water. Every work of art, epic to 
nursery-rhyme, cathedral to ivory box, masterpiece of painting or sculp- 
ture to a scrap of embroidery or a Bewick wood-cut; every science, every 
game even has as it were a frame and certain laws separating it from the 
illimitable. This is markedly true of the Sonnet, though it need imply 
no restriction in its variety, grace, ideas and aptness. After generous 
praise, though not a bit too generous, of Hartley Coleridge’s ‘self- 
delineative sonnets,’ Walter Bagehot continues: 


Perhaps there is something in the structure of the sonnet rather adapted to 
this species of composition. It is too short for narrative, too artificial for 
intense passions, too complex for the simple, too elaborate for the domestic ; 
but in an impatient world where there is not a premium on self-describing, 
whoso would speak-of himself must be wise and brief, artful and composed 
—and in these respects he will be aided by the concise dignity of the tranquil 
sonnet. 


To dissent from a lover and critic of letters of such insight and judg- 
ment as Bagehot is perilous. Nonetheless I feel that every one of his 
four ‘too’s’ is likely to be modified a little after reading the twenty- ~ 
four Sonnets that follow. There is a tinge of the narrative even in 
‘Charles and Mary,’ and certainly in ‘Embarcation.’ 

A Sonnet takes about a minute to read aloud—and it is best read alone 
—if one has already more or less mastered its ‘meaning’ and its music. 
During that minute the heart beats normally about seventy times— 
diastole and systole. One double pulsation to every two syllables. And 
no less regularly we breathe. So beat the breakers of the sea on rock or 
shingle, as do the ripples even of a puddle. They rise, crash, disperse, 
regress; ‘at their priest-like task of pure ablution round earth’s human 
shores.’ 

Can it be that this minute-full of heart-beats, welling over with the 
sensuous, imaginative, and intellectual experience recorded in what we 
read, has in itself a half-secret influence on one’s innermost self no less 
profoundly meaningful for being so difficult to trace? 
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Twenty-four Sonnets 


Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass,— 

The finger-points look through like rosy blooms; 

Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
*Neath hollowing skies that scatter and amass. 

All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 

Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 

Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn-hedge. 


’Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 


Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky : — 
So this winged hour is dropped us from above. 
Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 
This close-companioned inarticulate hour 


When twofold silence was the song of love. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
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2 


‘O ombre vane, fuor che ne l’aspetto!’—DANTE 
‘Immaginata guida la conduce.’—PETRARCA. 


I dream of you, to wake: would that I might 
Dream of you and not wake but slumber on; 
Nor find with dreams the dear companion gone. 

As, Summer ended, Summer birds take flight. 

In happy dreams I hold you full in sight, 

I blush again who waking look so wan: | 
Brighter than sunniest day that ever shone, 
In happy dreams your smile makes day of night. 
Thus only in a dream we are at one, 
Thus only in a dream we give and take 
The faith that maketh rich who take or give: 
if thus to sleep is sweeter than to wake, 
To die were surely sweeter than to live, 


Though there be nothing new beneath the sun. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


3 
Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art,— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors: — 


No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
138 : 


Pillowed upon my fair Love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever in a sweet unrest; 

Still, still, to hear her tender-taken breath, 


And so live ever,—or else swoon to death. 


JOHN KEATS 


4 
Dear, why should you command me to my rest, 
When now the night doth summon all to sleep? 
Methinks this time becometh lovers best: 
Night was ordained together friends to keep. 
How happy are all other living things, 
Which though the day disjoin by several flight, 
The quiet Evening yet together brings, 
And each returns unto his love at night! 
O thou that art so courteous unto all, 
Why should’st thou, Night, abuse me only thus, 
That every creature to his kind dost call, 
And yet ’tis thou dost only sever us? 
Well could I wish it would be ever day, 


If when night comes, you bid me go away. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON 
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WHEN WE ARE OLDER 

When we are older and the hidden fires 
Burn not so brightly, burn low but are not extinguished: 
The flames have flickered but have not relinquished 

That impulse utterly; when young desires, 

—Whose tender music had robbed the angel choirs— 
Are spent; when no more, no more can be distinguished 
From quiet sorrow the sword-thrusts that so anguished 


Us; oh, when all ecstasied Love expires: 


Then waits the heart, waits, inarticulate, dumb, 
Cowled like a monk, secretive, sad, alone, 
Filled with far meditation . . . Marks the hour, 

Perchance, when One, compassionate, should come. 
—As back to an abandoned nest had flown 
The bird, all heedless of its fading bower. 


VERA WAINWRIGHT 
140 


6 
1 saw the figure of a lovely Maid 
Seated alone beneath a darksome tree, 
Whose fondly-overhanging canopy 
Set off her brightness with a pleasing shade. 
No Spirit was she; that my heart betrayed, 
For she was one I loved exceedingly; 
But while I gazed in tender reverie 
(Or was it sleep that with my Fancy played?) 
The bright corporeal presence—form and face— 
Remaining still distinct grew thin and rare, 
Like sunny mist,—at length the golden hair, 
Shape, limbs, and heavenly features, keeping pace 
Each with the others in a lingering race 


Of dissolution, melted into air. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


7 


CHARLES AND MARY 
(December 27, 1834) 


I hear their voices still: the stammering one 
Struggling with some absurdity of jest; 

Her quiet words that puzzle and protest 

Against the latest outrage of his fun. 

So wise, so simple,—has she never guessed 

That through his laughter, love and terror run? 
For when her trouble came, and darkness pressed, 


He smiled, and fought her madness with a pun. 
141 


Through all those years it was his task to keep 
Her gentle heart serenely mystified. 

If Fate’s an artist, this should be his pride— 
When, in that Christmas season, he lay dead, 
She innocently looked. ‘I always said 


That Charles is really handsome when asleep.’ 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


8 

To My MoTHER 
Most near, most dear, most loved and most far, 
Under the window where I often found her 
Sitting as huge as Asia, seismic with laughter, 
Gin and chicken helpless in her Irish hand, 
Irresistible as Rabelais, but most tender for 
The lame dogs and hurt birds that surround her,— 
She is a procession no one can follow after 


But be like a little dog following a brass band. 


She will not glance up at the bomber, or condescend 
To drop her gin and scuttle to a cellar, 

But lean on the mahogany table like a mountain 
Whom only faith can move, and so I send 

O all my faith and all my love to tell her 


That she will move from mourning into morning. 


GEORGE BARKER 
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THE THRUSH’S NEST 


Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush, 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 


Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 


’ With joy—and oft, an unintruding guest, 


I watched her secret toils from day to day; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest, 
And modelled it within with wood and clay. 
And by and by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue: 

And there I witnessed in the summer hours 

A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 


JOHN CLARE 
143 


10 
EMBARCATION 
(Southampton Docks: October 1899) 


Here, where Vespasian’s legions struck the sands, 
And Cerdic with his Saxons entered in, 
And Henry’s army leapt afloat to win 


Convincing triumphs over neighbour lands, 


Vaster battalions press for further strands, 

To argue in the selfsame bloody mode 

Which this late age of thought, and pact, and code, 
Still fails to mend.—Now deckward tramp the bands, 


Yellow as autumn leaves, alive as spring; 
And as each host draws out upon the sea 
Beyond which lies the tragical To-be, 


None dubious of the cause, none murmuring, 


Wives, sisters, parents, wave white hands and smile, 
As if they knew not that they weep the while. , 


THOMAS HARDY 


11 


PRAYER 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever pray, 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay; 


Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
144 


Far is the time remote from human sight 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 

Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of Heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see: 
Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


12 
IEviisyes SS. G OBIE 


When Letty had scarce passed her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a coloured sphere 

Of the wide Earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old Empires peeped 
Between her baby-fingers; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers; how she leaped, 
And laughed, and prattled, in her pride of bliss! 
But when we turned her sweet unlearnéd eye 

On our own Isle, she raised a joyous cry, 

‘O yes! I see it, Letty’s home is there!’ 

And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 


CHARLES (TENNYSON) TURNER 
145 


13 


THE ZEBRAS 


From the dark woods that breathe of fallen showers, 
Harnessed with level rays in golden reins, 

The zebras draw the dawn across the plains 

Wading knee-deep among the scarlet flowers. 

The sunlight, zithering their flanks with fire, 

Flashes between the shadows as they pass _ 

Barred with electric tremors through the grass 


Like wind among the gold strings of a lyre. 


Into the flushed air snorting rosy plumes © 

That smoulder round their feet in drifting fumes, 
With dove-like voices call the distant fillies, 
While round the herds the stallion wheels his flight, 
Engine of beauty volted with delight, 

To roll his mare among the trampled lilies. 


ROY CAMPBELL 
146 


14 
THE WOODCOCK 


While not a Wing of Insect-Being floats, 

And Not a Murmur moves the frozen Air, 

Yon’ Ice-clad Sedge, with tremulous Wave, denotes 
Amid the leafless Copse, that Life is there. 

And lo, half-seen, the Bird of russet Breast 

And duskier Pinion, that had cleft the Skies 

Of wild inhospitable Climes in quest 

Of the warm Spring, his plashy Labor plies. 
Feed on, poor Bird, beneath the sheltering Copse; 
And near thee may no wanton Spaniel stray! 
Or rising, when dim Eve her Curtain drops, 

Ah! may no Net arrest thy darkling Way! 

But long unpent by Frost, o’erflow the Rill— 
And many an Insect meet thy delving Bill! 


RICHARD POLWHELE 


15 
Of this fair volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with care, 
Of Him who it corrects and did it frame, 
We clear might read the art and wisdom rare: 
Find out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 
His providence extending everywhere, 
His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 
In every page, no period of the same. 


But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
147 


Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold; 
Or, if by chance our minds do muse on aught, 


It is some picture on the margin wrought. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND 


16 
Nor happiness, nor majesty, nor fame, 
Nor peace, nor strength, nor skill in arms or arts, 
Shepherd those herds whom tyranny makes tame : — 
Verse echoes not one beating of their hearts; 
History is but the shadow of their shame; 
Art veils her glass, or from the pageant starts, 
As to oblivion their blind millions fleet 
Staining that heaven with obscene imagery 
Of their own likeness. What are numbers knit 
By force or custom? Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself; in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
On vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 


Of hopes and fears, being himself alone. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


148 


17 


THE TREASURE 


When colour goes home into the eyes, 
And lights that shine are shut again, 
With dancing girls and sweet birds’ cries 
Behind the gateways of the brain; 
And that no-place which gave them birth, shall close 


The rainbow and the rose: — 


Still may Time hold some golden space 

Where I'll unpack that scented store 
Of song and flower and sky and face, 

And count, and touch, and turn them o’er, 
Musing upon them; as a mother, who 
Has watched her children all the rich day through, 
Sits, quiet-handed, in the fading light, 

When children sleep, ere night. 


RUPERT BROOKE 
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18 
I have been one acquainted with the night. 
I have walked out in rain—and back in rain. 


I have outwalked the furthest city light. 


I have looked down the saddest city lane. 
I have passed by the watchman on his beat 


And dropped my eyes, unwilling to explain. 


I have stood still and stopped the sound of feet 
When far away an interrupted cry 


Came over houses from another street, 


But not to call me back or say good-bye; 
And further still at an unearthly height 


One luminary clock against the sky 


Proclaimed the time was neither wrong nor right. 


I have been one acquainted with the night. 


ROBERT FROST 
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THE, CeYGED? SKYLARK 


As a dare-gale skylark scanted in a dull cage 


Man’s mounting spirit in his bone-house, mean house, dwells— 


That bird beyond the remembering his free fells; 


This in drudgery, day-labouring-out life’s age. 


Though aloft on turf or perch or poor low stage, 


Both sing sometimes the sweetest, sweetest spells, 


Yet both droop deadly sometimes in their cells 


Or wring their barriers in bursts of fear or rage. 
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Not that the sweet-fowl, song-fowl, needs no rest— 
Why, hear him, hear him babble and drop down to his nest, 


But his own nest, wild nest, no prison. 


Man’s spirit will be flesh-bound when found at best, 
But uncumbered: meadow-down is not distressed 


For a rainbow footing it nor he for his bones risen. 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
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Be damned, you cheeks, be damned and sink; 
Body, bend double, sag, and shrink; 
Go dry, poor skin, go thick and dry; 
Sweet light, collect in neither eye; 
Body, be damned—shall I not find 
Your faults redeemed by my unfailing Mind? 
A Dream-child every day of the year; 
A Mind’s that strong enough to bear 
A Spirit full of young desire, 
With growing pains, to reach up higher— 
Is there no joy for men that think? 
Body, be damned, bend double, sag, and shrink! 
Fools have their second childhood, but the Great 


Still keep their first, and have no second state. 


W. H. DAVIES 
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Have YDu NoT OFT AUN] BHEO STIG (WING 


Have you not oft, in the still wind, 
Heard silvan notes of a strange kind, 
That rose one moment, and then fell 
Swooning away like a far knell? 
Listen!—that wave of perfume broke 
Into sea-music as I spoke, 

Fainter than that which seems to roar 
On the moon’s silver-sanded shore, 
When through the silence of the night 
Is heard the ebb and flow of light. 

O shut the eye and ope the ear! 

Do you not hear, or think you hear 

A wide hush o’er the woodland pass 
Like distant waving fields of grass? 


GEORGE DARLEY | 
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Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 
The kine are couched upon the dewy grass; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 
Is cropping audibly his later meal; 
Dark is the ground; a slumber seems to steal 
O’er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 
Now, in this blank of things, a harmony, 
Home-felt, and home-created, comes to heal 
That grief for which the senses still supply 
Fresh food; for only then, when memory 
Is hushed, am I at rest. My Friends! restrain 
Those busy cares that would allay my pain; 
Oh! leave me to myself, nor let me feel 


The officious touch that makes me droop again. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
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NIGHT AND DEATH 


Mysterious Night! when the first Man but knew 


Thee by report, unseen, and heard thy name, 


Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 


This glorious canopy of Light and Blue? 


Yet neath a curtain of translucent dew 


Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 


Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 


And lo! Creation widened on his view! 
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Who could have thought what Darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such endless Orbs thou’d mad’st us blind? 


Weak man! why to shun Death this anxious strife? 


If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? 


JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE 
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SILENCE 


There is a silence where hath been no sound, 
There is a silence where no sound may be, 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, 
Or in wide desert where no life is found, 
Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound: 
No voice is hushed—no life treads silently, 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, 
That never spoke, over the idle ground: 
But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 
Though the dun fox, or wild hyaena calls, 
And owls, that flit continually between, 
Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 
There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alone. 


THOMAS HOOD ~ 
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. . . The very shadow of an insect’s wing, 


For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing, 

Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 
Shadow of living lights, in vain be made? 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
LSD 


EM PURT OAL 
Rolling the craft called a kayak over in the water has 
developed all the elaborations of a national sport among 


the Angmagssalik Eskimo. But Englishmen, too, have 
acqutred the art. 


The Art of Kayaking 


by F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


S. Boyle 


@™ F all the various skills that I have picked up in the course of a 
: fairly adventurous life, the achievement of which I am most proud 
| is that of learning to manage an Eskimo kayak. And by-manage 
J I include not only the art of keeping the craft the right way up, 
and hunting and harpooning seals, but the ability to bring the 
kayak upright again after it has capsized—which may all too easily 
happen in a rough sea and in the excitements of seal hunting. 

The kayak is used by the Eskimo in most parts of the Arctic, but the 
Angmagssalik Eskimo, who live sufficiently far south and near the open 
sea to be able to use the kayak in almost every month of the year, are 
probably the most accomplished kayakers in the world. And as a member 
of Gino Watkins’s two expeditions to the East Coast of Greenland from 


1930 to 1933, I was given an ideal opportunity to learn the art of kayaking — 


from its greatest exponents. 
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That as many of us as possible should learn to hunt seals from the 
kayak was part of Watkins’s deliberate plan. In this way we could 
support ourselves on coastal survey journeys, without the necessity of 
carrying large quantities of food. In the summer, when seals are most 
plentiful, they sink as soon as shot, and the only way to recover them is 
to harpoon them before they have time to sink, or better still to rely 
entirely on the harpoon as the Eskimo did in the old days before the 
firearm came to frighten away ten times as many seals as it accounted 
for. And it was also part of Watkins’s plan that those who hunted from 
the kayak should also learn to roll the kayak; for a drowned hunter isn’t 
much good to anybody, and once your kayak capsizes you cannot survive 
long in that icy water unless you can roll upright again. 

The Angmagssalik kayak is a work of art. It consists of a light frame- 

work of driftwood about 18 ft. long, only 20 in. wide, and little more 
than 6 in. high. The five longitudinal laths and 15 or 16 ribs are held 
together by complicated splices and wooden pegs. There is no keel, 
because if an area of thin ice is encountered, or if the sea is actually 
freezing over, the kayak must be run out on top of the ice and the 
kayakman must push himself along the surface with his hands. The 
boat is covered with sealskins which are put on wet and stretched tight 
before being sewn on with two parallel rows of sinew stitching. The 
skins dry as tight as a drum, and when they are treated with seal-oil the 
kayak is completely waterproof, as the stitches are so cunningly sewn 
that the needle is never allowed to pierce right through the skin. A 
wooden ring, which will just fit over the hips, is let into the skins in the 
middle of the deck, and through this manhole you must force your way 
in and out of the kayak. A sealskin belt or apron about 18 in. deep is 
worn, and the base of this fits tightly over the wooden ring so that as 
you sit in the kayak with your legs straight out and your feet turned 
outwards—the only way they can fit in—waves can wash right over the 
deck of the kayak and not a drop will get inside. 
_ The kayak, with its long tapering bows and stern, is marvellously 
streamlined, and can be propelled at considerable speed and very little 
effort with the narrow double-edged paddle. Learning to paddle the 
kayak is just like learning to ride a bicycle; the kayak does not stay 
upright of its own accord and has to be continually balanced—though. 
as with a bicycle, this soon becomes automatic. But a sudden turn of 
the head, a clumsy stroke with the paddle or the least rough water will 
immediately start a wobble which may send you over. 

Getting in and out is the worst part, and at first we had to force our 
way in on land and then take to the water in our kayaks. As soon as we 
could paddle along safely in reasonably rough water and get in and out 
of the kayak from a low rock or ice-floe—the latter is much easier because 
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it rises and falls with the water—we set about learning to roll the kayak, 
as it was obviously not safe to go out alone or to start hunting seals until 
we had mastered this art—an art which no one other than an Eskimo had 
ever before mastered. . 
When you go kayaking in a rough sea you wear a hooded sealskin coat 
which ties tightly round your face and over the wrists of your kayaking 
gloves. This coat terminates in a sliding cord which fits tightly over the 
bevelled outer-edge of the wooden ring so that, even when you are right 


upside-down in the kayak, no water can get inside, and only your face 


will get wet. ; 

For the Angmagssalik Eskimo, rolling the kayak is not only a necessary 
accomplishment but has developed all the elaborations of a national 
sport. The standard method of rolling the kayak is to hold one end of 


a 
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the paddle close to the deck and to make first a sweeping and then a down- 
ward movement with the other arm, so that the paddle forces the kayak 
half-way up and then completely upright again. But there are now at 
least 30 different methods of rolling—to the left and right, and with the 
business end of the paddle out in front or behind; with the paddle held 
behind the small of the back, against the nape of the neck and even right 
underneath you, across the base of the kayak. Then you can roll the 
kayak with the throw-stick—the short flat piece of wood with which the 
harpoon is hurled—and even with the gloved hand alone. This has its 
practical application, for it is quite possible that the hunter may drop his 
paddle and be without his throw-stick. 

Learning to roll I found quite terrifying. It felt so strange to see my 
kayak silhouetted in the green water above me yet still beneath my seat; 
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forgetting all instructions, I dropped the paddle in a panic and frantically 
waved my hands beside the bottom of the kayak for help. I soon saw the 
ghost of another kayak draw alongside my own, and by grasping its bows 
was able to pull myself upright again. In the end I learnt to roll the 
kayak to left or right not only with the harpoon throw-stick but with my 
hand alone; but there are various stunt methods which I am sure I could 
never master, however long I tried. 


HAVING LEARNT TO GO ALONG IN THE KAYAK, AND to right it after a 
capsize, we could now get down to the serious business of hunting seals. 
There are many different kinds of seal. from the great bearded seal whose 
skin is used for covering kayaks and meking harpoon lines, and the 
bladder-nosed seal who attacks the kayak when wounded and tries to 
turn it over to get at its occupant, to the fjord seal who is small and 
harmless; and the good hunter can recognize a seal when he comes up 
to breathe and will be able to judge how long he will stay under and where 
he will reappear—he may be just feeding or he may be on migration. 
The hunter then paddles swiftly to where he expects the seal to surface, 
and waits crouching behind the white screen on the bows of his kayak. 
When the seal’s head appears, the hunter will swing his kayak round so 
that it is pointing at the seal. He then tucks one end of the paddle 
beneath some pieces cf sealskin line which are stretched across the kayak 
deck; this not only leaves his hands free but gives the kayak a certain 
stability. Then he slides his shotgun or rifle out of the sealskin case in 
which it lies on the deck, and shoots—but he must not shoot too far 
from the way the kayak is pointing or over he will go. 

In the summer, seals, as I have said, sink as soon as they are dead; 
a shotgun or .22 rifle is therefore used to stun the seal, and the hunter 
must then rush up and harpoon it before it either sinks or recovers. If 
the seal has not observed the hunter, the harpoon can be used in the 
first instance. The best hunters prefer to kill their seals in this way, 
though it means getting within a few yards of the quarry, for the harpoon 


cannot be thrown very far from a sitting position, even though a throw- — 


stick is used, which acts as a continuation of the arm and remains in the 
hand as the harpoon flies through the air. The barbed head of the 


harpoon remains in the seal, but the shaft floats clear and is recovered © 


later. Attached to the harpoon head is a 40-ft. sealskin line which is 
normally coiled up in a tray on the kayak deck. The other end of the 


line is fixed to a large float, consisting of the complete skin of a small — 


seal; it rests on the deck behind the hunter. 
The moment the harpoon head finds its mark the hunter must throw 
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the float clear, otherwise he will be capsized. The seal is thus attached 
to the float so that it cannot sink or escape, and when it next comes up 
to breathe the hunter can despatch it with one of the two lances he carries 
for this purpose on the back of the kayak. If the seal is a small one 
it is carried home on the kayak deck behind the hunter; if it is large, 
any wounds are blocked up with wooden pegs and some air is forced in 
between the skin and blubber so that the carcass floats high out of the 
water and can more easily be towed home behind the kayak. 

One day I was out hunting with four Eskimo when we were lucky 
enough to kill a narwhal. This small whale is hunted not only for its 
ivory tusk, used for making harpoon heads, etc., but is much prized also 
for its skin, which when eaten raw has a sweet nutty flavour. 

We were out in the open sea some six miles from the coast, and, as 
there was not much pack-ice about, there was a long heavy swell. Suddenly 
a large pale-coloured body broke the surface, arched slowly over and dis- 
appeared—it was a narwhal. The Eskimo swung their kayaks around 
excitedly and set off in pursuit. Soon the narwhal appeared to one side, 
came up three times, and sounded again. We changed course and con- 
tinued the chase, sliding our paddles from side to side through our hands 
to increase the force of every stroke. After an hour we were still level 
with him; I was only able to keep up as, being some yards behind, I 
could cut the corner every time there was a change of direction. 

At last one of the hunters was just behind the narwhal as he came up. 
As he broke surface for the third time the Eskimo had so manoeuvred 
his kayak that the target was just in the right position—about ten feet 
from the bows of his kayak and thirty degrees out to the right. The 
hunter raised his right arm, hurled the harpoon and then threw the float 
overboard. The narwhal disappeared with a mighty splash that nearly 
capsized the kayak, and dragged the float down after him. At last the 
float bobbed up again. The hunters rushed to the place and spread out. 
Soon the narwhal appeared beside the float, and another harpoon found 
its mark. This time both floats were dragged down, but not for long; 
the second harpoon had found a vital part and the great blunt-nosed 
animal soon lay thrashing on the surface. The carcass was blown up in 
the usual way, harnessed to four kayaks, and dragged back to the settle- 
ment in triumph, while the Eskimo sang traditional hunting songs and 
kept on hurling their harpoons in sheer delight. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF HIS SECOND GREENLAND EXPEDITION, Gino 
Watkins was tragically drowned while out hunting alone in his kayak. 
He had climbed out on to a floating ice-floe so that, standing on top of 
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it, he could more easily see any seals there might be in the fjord. Nearby 
was an active glacier. Suddenly an unusually large iceberg broke away 
from the glacier, and the wave produced upset the floe, and both Watkins 
and his kayak were thrown into the icy water. He clambered back on to 
the ice ard then, seeing his kayak floating away, took off his clothes and 
swam out to recover it. After that, as far as we can tell, he succumbed 
to cramp. We never found the body of our leader, but we found his 
kayak, half full of water, and his wet clothes on the ice-floe. We now 
understood why the Eskimo had warned us never to go out hunting alone. 

Towards the end of this second expedition I accompanied an Eskimo 
family on their migration southward from their winter quarters near our 
Base at Lake Fjord to Cape Dan, the outermost point of the Angmagssalik 
group of islands. The wives and children travelled in the slower umiak 
or women’s boat, while the hunters followed in their kayaks. One day we 
set off as usual at dawn, but during the morning the wind rose and the 
sea became too rough to land. We could have turned aside to the shelter 
of a fjord but the leader of the party was anxious to pass a dangerous 
glacier snout before the weather got any worse. Thus we went on right 
through the night. I was twenty-four hours in my kayak without getting 
out of it; and when I did my legs were so stiff and numb that I could 
hardly crawl, much less stand up. 

The whole journey took us a week, and by the end of it my confidence 
as a kayaker had increased to such an extent that I rashly agreed to 
accompany two young Eskimo across the sixteen miles of open sea from 
Cape Dan to Angmagssalik harbour. On the day that we crossed, a 
Norwegian fishing vessel of one hundred tons put in to a bay near Cape 
Dan for shelter—but I did not hear of this until afterwards. 

The seas were tremendous and the north-easterly gale so strong that the 
tops of the waves were swept away: I had to paddle all the time on one 
side of the kayak to keep the bows in the right direction. The waves 
would swirl over me breast high, so that my kayak was almost submerged. 
Though I was frequently half over, only once did I find myself right 
upside down, and luckily I kept my head and came up again in the way 
I had so often practised. While I was struggling for my very life my two 
Eskimo friends were quite unperturbed, laughing and shouting to encour- 
age me; indeed, one of them actually killed a Little Auk with his bird 
dart, right out in the open water where the seas were so great that some- 
times my companions would be completely hidden in the hollows of the 
waves. 

I realized at that moment that however proficient a kayaker I might 
become, I could never hope to compete with these Angmagssalik Eskimo 
whose first toy is a model kayak, who learn to roll in their *teens, and 
whose very existence depends on their skill with harpoon and paddle. 


When the ten days’ battle for Damascus ended, the City 
Fathers were ready to greet the victors. There followed 
the comedy related here. 


Triumphal Entry 


by BERNARD FERGUSSON 


LAY on my belly among the rocks, while the heat of the sun made 
j them throb like a ship’s engines. Behind me were a hundred thirsty 

and unhappy miles and several hundred newly turned graves of 
people whom, a fortnight ago, I had not even known; before us was 
our objective. 

I had lived in it three years earlier, when it was a gay and social city, 
with its oriental and occidental populations leading their interwoven but 
separate lives; now I was part of the army that was to attack it—the latest 
of many in its thousands of years of history. To that foreign army with 
which I was serving it was merely our objective; to the Prophet Mohamed 
it had been ‘the pearl set in an emerald; the city which one should not 
enter, for it is not lawful to enter Paradise twice.’ 

Yet, to our army, it was something more than a mere objective: it was 
an objective in a civil war. Nobody would have dared to predict a year 
earlier that by now Frenchmen would have been fighting Frenchmen. 
Yet Frenchmen whom I had known and revelled with a few years before 
were now defending Damascus against Frenchmen with whom I was 
serving. Of all my friends of 1937, only one was with us now: the rest 
were in the defences of the city at which I was now looking, from among 
the throbbing rocks. 

Damascus lay in its green oasis, from which its white pinnacles and 
minarets projected. Beyond it, on the left, were the mountains, and on 
the right the unpricked sky-line of the desert. The forward verges of the 
oasis lapped to within six hundred yards of the foot of the hill where I 
was lying. For all we knew, they hid the defences of the Vichy French. 
To our left front, on the hills just beyond the road, were the pink forts 
which we knew to be held: for my Free French companions and I knew 
them to be part and parcel of the defence scheme of Damascus. Yet, 
oddly, of all the officers of the Free French force (for it was small), only I 
and two others had been in Damascus before. Our General had been at 
the French Staff College with its defender; and he kept trying to recollect 
the Staff College predilections of his opposite number, saying that he 
_would do this or that his nature would drive him to do that. 

I remember quite clearly the details of all that fighting, but they are 
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scarcely of interest here. The last stage of it was bitter: an Indian brigade 
was enclosed within the four walls of a house and garden, and finished its 
history gloriously. Thereafter the force became once again almost entirely 
French. The ten days’ battle ended with the evacuation of Damascus and 
a message from the City Fathers indicating that the City was now free for 
an official entry. The last such entry had been twenty years before, when 
Faisal had abandoned his claims to Syria. We had no library in which to 
search for precedents: we must follow our own devices. What, then, 
should we do? 

The General, a gallant little man, had alternated during the pre- 
vious ten days between extreme optimism and extreme dejection: between 
‘Tout est perdu’ and ‘Demain Damas.’ The war-cry today was ‘Aujourd’hui 
Damas.’ Circassian cavalry, under the redoubtable Colonel Collet, had 
already entered the City; and it was Collet who kept signalling that the 
City was ready for a triumphal entry. The General laid down that he 
would enter the City at 4 p.m.; and he ordered me—why me?—to pro- 
duce the requisite number of motor-cars for this purpose. Capitaine 
Cance, his own equivalent of Staff Captain Q, had had the sense to absent 
himself; and it was doubtless for this reason that the onus of providing 
transport fell upon me. Most of our vehicles had been shot from under 
us during the previous ten days. 

I discovered a willing horse, who agreed to charter for us an appropriate 
fleet of Damascus taxis. The morning and the early afternoon was spent 
in watching the General supervising his Senegalese servant polishing the 
General’s boots, encouraged in turns by cuffs and cries. At 3.50 p.m., to 
my relief, the taxis arrived. Into the first climbed the General, with his 
A.D.C.; into the second, the G.S.O.1 (now the second most senior officer 
of the French Army), and myself; into the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, I 
haven’t the slightest idea: I was interested only in the first and second. 
In due order we set off along the road. ; 

The first contretemps was the arrival of some enemy aircraft. All of 
us quit our taxis and ran away from the road to burrow our noses in 
the ground. Two of the six, including the General’s, were burnt out: we 
redistributed ourselves and carried on. Next came some Australians, 
determined to be the first into Damascus: the General challenged the 
third or fourth lorry-load to pass us by, but they paid no attention, and 
nearly put him in the ditch: so the General decided to ignore them, and 
we carried on towards Damascus with such dignity as we had retained. 

We passed the Gap, where there had been hard fighting, and we passed 
the wreck of the armoured train which the Vichy folk had sent out against 
us. Now we were over the pass in the hills, through which runs the road 
and the railway alike, and were dropping into the suburbs and the fringes 
of the oasis. At the Qadem station we were met by a detachment of 
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Collet’s cavalry, who formed up beside us and proceeded to escort us 
into the City. 

A cavalry escort may be all very fine with Royal Daimlers, but with 
a casual selection of Damascus taxis it leaves much to be desired. Collet’s 
Circassians looked magnificent as they tittupped along, with their drawn 
sabres at the carry, their flowing cloaks, their twirling moustaches; but the 
taxis kept stalling; and I retain an embarrassed memory of the General’s 
emblazoned képi jumping about on his head, as the taxis jolted along 
in their endeavour to keep their pace down to that of the horsemen. 
Moreover, the Damascene tramcars had not thought fit to suspend opera- 
tions; and the streets of Damascus being narrow, there was no space for 
our triumphal procession to pass when the trams halted to take up or set 
down passengers. Our procession had to halt too; and altogether it was 
an angry party that finally motored and trotted down the hill to the 
balustraded bridge across the Barada, and up the incline to the office of 
the Haut Commissariat. 

The General and the G.S.O.1 went in, to receive the surrender of the 
town. Here, I reckoned, I had done my stuff. I chose, rather, to go 
into the building across the street, which I knew, from before the war, 
to be the Officers’ Club. It was nearly 6 p.m.; the sun was over the 
yard-arm: I wanted—and badly—a drink. I walked into the bar, and 
greeted, as if I had seen him no later than yesterday, the Franco-Syrian 
barman who had ministered to my wants so admirably a year or two 
before the war. He was at first étourdi; then he ran round the bar, 
grasped both my hands, and said that he had something behind the bar 
which would interest me. I expected Scotch whisky; but he produced 
instead a lieutenant-colonel in the Public Relations Department of the 
Indian Army who had been captured a few days before and whom my 
friend had hidden behind the bar against the arrival of the British Forces. 
I still think a lieutenant-colonel in the Public Relations Department of 
the Indian Army a poor substitute for Scotch whisky. 

The Poor Substitute, however, was more pleased to see me then than 
he had ever been before, or (for the matter of that) has ever been since; 
and with him I caroused for a quarter of an hour, until a very correct 
French officer came to seek me. The General, it seemed, required my 
presence at his conference with the Syrian Cabinet. I took leave of the 
Poor Substitute and the barman and repaired across the road to the 
Haut Commissariat. I was shown into a long room filled by a long 
table, at which sat anxious-looking Arab gentlemen. At the far end was 
the General. ’ 

‘Major Fergusson,’ he said, in French. “These gentlemen, who are the 
Syrian Cabinet, tell me that there is only enough wheat in Damascus to 
last for twenty-four hours. Voyez-vous?’ 
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‘Si, mon Général,’ I said. 

‘Well,’ said the General, ‘see to it that there is a hundred tons of wheat 
in Damascus by 8 a.m. tomorrow. Thank you.’ And he bowed me out. 

‘Entendu, mon Général,’ I said, with as bold a voice as I could muster. 
Nobody had taught me this particular caper at the Staff College. But as 
I walked out of the room several members of the Syrian Cabinet stretched 
out their hands to me, and said ‘Merci,’ ‘Ash Kurak,’ ‘Mutashaker,’ and 
other phrases of gratitude. I felt I must do something, if only to justify 
the faith of my General. I put through a telephone call, brushing aside 
all those who sought to intervene, to General Wilson himself. 

It was General Wilson who had sent me up into Syria on this 
assignment. I had had much trouble with underlings, including fairly 
senior underlings, who had none of them been very helpful. On this par- 
ticular matter I knew full well that nobody at all could achieve the impos- 
sible, the arrival of a hundred tons of wheat in Damascus by the following 
morning, except General Wilson himself. As I sat at the end of the 
telephone in the Orient Palace Hotel—another of my stamping 
grounds from before-the war—person after person, far away in Deraa 
or Nazareth or in Jerusalem itself, offered to speak to me on behalf 
of General Wilson; but I had the sense to insist on speaking to General 
Wilson in person. 

I sat there for hours, waiting for my call to be put through. As I sat, 
there came into my mind many reflections, many recollections. True, it 
never occurred to me that six years later I should spend a night there as a 
policeman in the pursuit of a man wanted to stand his trial for murder, 
whom I was to confront later on, unarmed, in another Syrian town where 
he was to confront me, armed: I without rights of arrest: I was not © 
clairvoyant. But I remembered how, a few years before, the foyer of that 
same hotel had filled with people, all anxious to join the Secret Service 
which they thought I represented, while I was nothing more than a 
Brigade Intelligence Officer, on leave. 

At last I was put through to General Wilson. I told him how I had 
inadvertently been made responsible for the whole wheat supply of 
Damascus; and I heard over the line that famous, nasal, mocking laugh: 
“Well, I'll see what I can do.’ 

I went out, greatly relieved, and wandered round my beloved Damascus, 
remembering how I had been stationed there, attached to a Moroccan 
regiment, before the war. Asfar had not shut his shop in the Souk, and 
I drank coffee with him and learned what he knew of the campaign; then 
I went and had a Turkish bath in the baths near the top of the Souk, 
watching with satisfaction the filth of the campaign leaving me; then I 
went back to the hotel. There was no message for me; nor was there 
at the Haut Commissariat; nor at the Officers’ Club, where I dined, and 
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was made much of, by my old friends among the waiters. I was the only 
British officer in the town. 

I walked home after dark, having first made sure that my General did 
not need me. I walked down to the Barada, across the bridge, up towards 
the hotel. Every fifteen yards I was buttonholed by somebody wanting 
to talk politics. (They all wanted to know why the Free French had 
come instead of the British.) I had been briefed and was able to reply 
even to those who showed me credentials from prominent Syrians, and 
who had taxis purring just behind them, to convey me to secret assign- 
ments. ‘Je suis militaire; je ne fais pas de la politique.’ Yet at each 
new corner there was a whisper and a taxi. 

During the night there were many alarms and excursions; and by 
morning there were three British officers sleeping on the floor of my 
‘hotel room. Two are now dead; the third is a Member of Parliament. 
As the third and I looked out from the hotel balcony the following 
_ morning we heard the rumble of lorries from the south. As the first 
came past us we saw that it was full of wheat. So was the second and 
the third. 

I nearly shouted: ‘Jumbo Wilson’s done it!’ 

We watched the lorry-loads of wheat come trundling past. Soon we 
heard a knock on the bedroom door. I answered it: it was a flurried 
member of the hotel staff telling me that a representative of the Syrian 
_Cabinet awaited me below. I shed my pyjamas, rushed into a shower, 
shaved and dressed myself as fast as I could. I was bidden to meet the 
Syrian Cabinet. 

Half an hour later I was accepting their thanks for the spectacular 
manner in which I had coped with their demand for an immediate supply 
of wheat. I shrugged my shoulders to indicate that their requirement 
had been nothing at all. JI was shaken hands with by all and sundry 
and bowed out. I had an excellent breakfast in the hotel on the strength 
of this early felicitation. 


A DAY LATER THE FORMER BRITISH CONSUL arrived in the City. He was 
wearing some military badges of rank and was purring like a cat; he 
was confident of a warm reception, and I asked him why. He 
explained how he had been following up the invading armies with a 
_ large consignment of wheat, which he had sent into the City the day 
after it fell. The City Fathers, he was sure, would be eternally grateful. 

I had a tremendous send-off from Damascus. The re-entry of the 
Consul went unnoticed. I have taken care never to see him since. 


Curtous myths have centred upon the palm tree called 
Coco-de-mer. They are exploded now, but why it will grow 
nowhere in the world but in two valleys on one of a group 
of little islands in the Indian Ocean ts a botanical riddle. 


The Tree of Knowledge 


by F. D. OMMANNEY 
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They lie in latitude 4° south of the Equator, about a thousand 
miles due east of Mombasa on the coast of Kenya. They must be 
among the loneliest of Britain’s colonies, for the British India boats 
visit them only about once in six weeks and no air service touches 


there. 


There are about ninety-two islands in the group, but many of them 
are mere sand spits covered with coconut trees or sea-girt rocks whitened 
by birds. There are two main islands, Mahé—about 17 miles long and 
4 to 7 miles wide—and Praslin, about 7 miles long and 24 miles wide. 
Mahé is a green and noble mountain, made of crystalline granite, lifting 
its crown, le Morne Seychellois, 3,000 ft. up into the clouds. It is richly 
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clothed with verdure, with great timber trees and rank upon rank of 
coconut palms down to the white coral sands of its shores. Here the 
stems of the palm trees lean over, grey like elephants’ trunks, questing 
for the light, and rustle their dark metallic plumes. 

On the island of Mahé is the capital, Port Victoria, a little shanty town 
of corrugated iron and wood, with flattened petrol tins, so ubiquitous in 
the east, very much in evidence. It sprawls under the huge shoulder of 
le Morne Seychellois and, in the evening, the sunlight streams down the 
mountainside through the blue smoke of charcoal fires burning before 
hundreds of little ramshackle dwellings where the creole women are cook- 
ing their evening meal. At six o’clock the Angelus spills down through 
the haze from the great cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. Then 
the black and brown women pause in their coming and going around 
their houses and cross themselves. 

The Seychelles were first discovered in the 16th century by the 
Portuguese, who called them ‘As Sete Irmas,’ the Seven Sisters. But 
the Portuguese did not settle there. The islands were rediscovered and 
settled by the French from Mauritius in the middle of the 18th century. 
In the intervening period they were the resort of pirates who, finding safe 
anchorages, good timber and water there, frequently put in to careen 
their ships, revictual, and take water. They are supposed often to have 
hidden their loot in caches around the coast, and treasure hunting is to 
this day one of the occupations of the inhabitants, a pastime expensive 
both in time and money. 

The original name of the islands was les Iles Séchelles, after the 
Vicomte des Séchelles, Comptroller-General of Finances to Louis XV. 
Mahé was named after Mahé de Labourdonnais, the famous Governor 
of Mauritius, conqueror of Madras, and Praslin after the Duc de Praslin, 
Minister of Marine. When the islands became British their new owners 
inserted a gratuitous ‘y’ into their name and so spelt it phonetically. 

The early French colonization from Mauritius, the Ile de France as 
it was then called, flourished. There were large coconut plantations, and 
African slaves were imported to work them. The islands, indeed, became 
a distributing centre for slaves: the slave ships used to call there to dump 
their human cargoes for redistribution to African and Oriental markets. 
The colony derived a useful revenue from a tax on every slave landed. 

At that time the Seychelles were a dependency of Mauritius. During 
the Napoleonic wars the Ile de France became a serious menace to British 
shipping voyaging to India round the Cape and, by reason of its use as a 
base by French ships of war and by privateers equipped by the French, 
the British command of the Indian Ocean was far from secure. Accord- 
ingly the Ile de France was taken by an overwhelming force under 

, General Abercrombie and capitulated in 1810. It formally became a 
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British possession under the Treaty of Paris in 1814 and its depen- 
dency, the Seychelles, in 1815. The Seychelles remained a dependency 
of Mauritius until 1908, when it became a separate Crown Colony. 

Today there are about 35,000 inhabitants in the islands, and most of 
them live in the two largest, Mahé and Praslin. The small European 
community is of French descent, and the descendants of some of the 
original families who came from Mauritius in the 18th century are still 
there. They are an intensely conservative people, deeply suspicious of 
change, speaking French and jealously guarding what remains of their 
French heritage. But the vast mass of the people are the negro descendants 
of the African slaves, poor, illiterate, unambitious, cheerful, and rather 
lazy. These are the creoles. 

But the word ‘creole’ is really a misnomer. Correctly used it means 
a native, of whatever descent, of any French colony. Nowadays, how- 
ever, in Mauritius and Seychelles at any rate, it has rather changed its 
meaning and has come to be applied only to the coloured and negro 
people of African descent, who speak a curious bastard French known 
as ‘le patois créole.’ It is French without any grammar and with many 
‘zeds’ and ‘esses.’ 

The creole spoken in the Seychelles is very similar to that spoken in 
Mauritius, though there are some words and phrases peculiar to each. 
In Seychelles it is spoken with a drawn-out rising inflexion and a throaty, 
almost clicking, sound which is African in origin and makes the patois 
sound to a stranger far more African than French. 

The creoles are apt with their hands. They make skilful carpenters, 
boatbuilders, and other craftsmen but the majority of them live by means 
which require the minimum of skill and labour. They fish in the lagoons 
and gather coconuts on the plantations of the French landowners. Life 
is easy in the Seychelles. The climate at all times of the year is hot 
and moist and nature is a gentle mistress. Things to eat, not very palat- 
able perhaps but quite edible, grow on all sides and can be obtained 
without much effort. There are abundant fish in the lagoons, and paw- 
paws, bread fruit, coconuts, and bananas grow on all sides. Clothes are 
only necessary to preserve decency. There are no amusements more 
expensive or exacting than sitting around laughing, talking in their high- 
pitched near-African voices, strumming on guitars or playing on a mouth 
organ. Sometimes they sing calypsos round a bonfire, and some of the 
better-to-do dance all night in their tiny wooden houses to the music of 
a drum and triangle. 

So there is nothing really to spend money on and no incentive to 
earn it. A certain fecklessness is, therefore, one of the characteristics of 
these pleasant, laughing, handsome people. They seldom care whether 
they hold down a job or not, and money is no inducement. They would 
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rather have less work than more money, and who knows that they are not 
right? They see no reason why life should become a vulgar rush. It is 
far more pleasant to spread out your splendid limbs in the sun and sleep. 

On Mahé, of course, in contact with Europeans, the negro and 
coloured creoles have learnt many of the less attractive tricks of western 
civilization, and have acquired both slyness and servility. But on the 
island of Praslin, 20 miles away across the blue straits, where there are 
very few Europeans apart from landowners of French descent who have 
been there for many years, the natives retain dignity and independence. 

Praslin is a less lofty island than Mahé, and is mostly less well clothed 
with vegetation, except in the valleys which cut transversely through the 
central mountain ridges. Two of these valleys, one large and one small, 
are famous all over the world, for in them, and nowhere else on the 
surface of the globe, grows the extraordinary double coconut or 
Coco-de-mer. 


FOR CENTURIES BEFORE THE SEYCHELLES WERE first discovered, large 
empty shells of a bilobed shape used to be found washed up on the shores 
of the Maldive Islands and of southern India. Since only these cast-up 
specimens were ever found it was believed that they must come from a 
submarine tree that grew on the floor of the Indian Ocean. Most of 
these nuts cast up on the shore must have been empty, but in a proportion 
of them some of the vegetable ivory must have remained, because the 
flesh of this supposedly submarine fruit was greatly esteemed all over 
the East and fetched enormous prices. 

The virtues ascribed to it were so many and various, and its fame 
became so widespread, that in the 13th century the Hapsburg King of 
Germany, Rudolf I, is reported to have offered 4,000 gold florins for 
one nut. It was used as an antidote to poisons and as an aphrodisiac. 
Its aphrodisiac properties, which are as imaginary as its properties as an 
antidote, were probably ascribed to it by reason of its astonishing appear- 
ance. For the double kernel, after the removal of the husk, is supposed 
to be an accurate representation of the human female sex organs. It was 
in this dehusked condition that the nuts used to arrive on the shores of 
southern India and, on account of their appearance, they were adopted 
as sacred emblems by a religious sect who placed them in their temples. 

The myth of the Coco-de-mer was exploded when the Seychelles were 
discovered by the French in the middle of the 18th century and the great 
palm trees, bearing the fruits, were found growing all over the island of 
Praslin and its smaller neighbour, Curieuse. The price of the nuts 
slumped badly, especially when two enterprising Frenchmen dumped an 
enormous cargo of them on the Indian market. They set fire to large 
areas of the plantations in order to send up the price. 
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Nowadays the trees grow only in two valleys on Praslin. The owner 
of the larger one is an enlightened man and has given a promise that he 
will do everything in his power to preserve his unique property in its 
natural condition. The smaller valley is crown land. 

The Coco-de-mer has been introduced on to the island of Mahé, where 
it will grow but will not reproduce itself. Attempts to grow it elsewhere 
in the world, including Kew Gardens, have always failed. Why it will 
grow nowhere in the world but in two valleys on one of a group of little 
islands in the middle of the Indian Ocean is a botanical mystery. The 
Seychelles stand in the middle of a submarine plateau, one of a chain of 
such submerged tablelands which spans the western Indian Ocean in an 
arc from the Seychelles nearly as far south as the tropic of Capricorn, a 
distance of more than 1,000 miles. These are thought to be the drowned 
remains of the continent of Lemuria, which, millions of years ago, joined 
India to Madagascar. Perhaps the Coco-de-mer palms of Praslin are the 
lingering remnants of once widespread forests which covered this great 
continent. Members of an ancient and expiring race, it may be that they 
are unable to adapt themselves to any new environment. 

Although the myth of the origin of the Coco-de-mer has long ago been 
exploded, the flesh of the nut still has a sale in the cities of the East. 
In India it is thought to have medicinal properties. Pilgrims to Mecca 
use the empty shells as drinking vessels, since they may not drink from 
anything fashioned by human hands. In their own islands they are used 
as balers in the native pirogues, and they are sold, carved and rather 
hideously ornamented, to tourists from the B.I. boats. Some people in 
the Seychelles even go so far as to perch these rather indecent black 


shining objects about their houses as ornaments. The hard vegetable 


ivory from inside the nut is eaten, diced and chilled, as a delicacy in 
the Seychelles. It is almost completely tasteless. 

The valley where these strange palm trees grow is a ane and sinister 
place. The great trees grow straight and tall and do not incline or bend 
gracefully like the ordinary coconut palm. The trunks, 60 to-100 ft. 
high, stand around like the pillars of a grotesque and gloomy temple, 
supporting each a canopy of giant leaves like claws which rattle in the 
humid breeze with a metallic sound. Native superstition says that during 


the night the male and female trees (the sexes are separate) move towards _ 


one another in the darkness and gigantic vegetable loves take place. 

On the tree the nuts are almost spherical green globes, about a foot 
in diameter, borne in clusters of about four on a spike. They take six 
years to ripen. The trees themselves grow very slowly and do not begin 
to flower until they are about 25 years old. The biggest trees, a hundred 
feet high or more, must be several centuries old, and were probably grow- 
ing when Praslin was first discovered. 
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In the eighties of the last century General George Gordon, then a 
Colonel, visited the Seychelles on a mission to investigate the possibilities 
of fortifying the islands as a base against the French. There was some 
little trouble over Madagascar at the time, I think, but the Colonel came 
to the conclusion that the islands would not be worth fortifying. During 
his tour, however, he visited Praslin and came to another and far more 
startling conclusion about the islands. 

Gordon was a deeply religious man, believing in the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, whatever Huxley and Darwin might have 
said. He was so impressed with the beauty of the Seychelles that he 
wrote a monograph proving, to his own satisfaction at least, that Praslin 
is the original site of the Garden of Eden and that the Coco-de-mer is 
the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. With the flesh of its nut 
Eve tempted Adam, whereupon, owing to its aphrodisiac properties, they 
knew that they were naked and were ashamed. She must have used all 
her feminine wiles, I should think, to tempt Adam with anything so 
tasteless and insipid, nor is it clear where the serpent came from, for there 
are no snakes in the Seychelles and never have been any. 

This interesting document, written with great sincerity, for Gordon 

obviously believed every word of it, is, I think, among the archives at 
Kew, but a friend of mine in the Seychelles showed me a copy of it. If 
I remember right its argument is that, according to Genesis, a stream 
flowed through Eden and divided into four heads. One of these, Gihon, 
has been identified by authorities on the subject with the Nile. When 
Lemuria existed it is conceivable that the Nile might have risen, or had 
a tributary which rose, somewhere near where the Seychelles now break 
through the surface as remnants of that lost land mass. The fact that 
Lemuria, if it existed, disappeared beneath the sea millions of years 
before the first appearance of mankind on earth did not at all discourage 
Gordon. 
_ He was perhaps assisted in arriving at his conclusions by the fact that 
when he first set foot on Praslin, unable to speak French, a courteous 
stranger approached him and escorted him about the island. In thanking 
him the Colonel asked his name. 

‘Adam,’ said the stranger. 

‘Do you live here?’ asked the Colonel in surprise. 

‘Certainly. I am the guardian of this part of the island, known as the 
Garden of Eden, as were my father and grandfather before me.’ 

Today the name of Adam is one of the leading family names on the 
island and is common throughout the Seychelles. It seems evident that 
there must have been some idea that Praslin was the site of Eden before 
the Colonel went there and wrote his monograph. 


The first morning in the pit was a nghtmare. Getting 
out of it, and finding the secure sky above one’s head, was 
like being born again. 


The Pit 


by RONALD DUNCAN 


everything but themselves.- It was a decade of political idealism 
and spiritual apathy: we all tended to think that the solution was 
as obvious as the problem was manifest. It proved otherwise. 

I was an undergraduate at Cambridge and spent my time most 
energetically lying in a punt; reading or writing poetry. My friends called — 
me a degenerate, a reactionary. They accused me of lacking a ‘political | 
consciousness’ and, indeed, my inability to take an interest in dialectical 
materialism and the dreary diatribe of Marx prevented me from joining | 
in the conversation at College hall; from which I absented myself and 
paid, as a consequence, a regular fine into the University Chest. 
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But one day a deputation of my friends called upon me. They had 
come to redeem me. 

‘If you’d only take part in the struggle,’ they said, ‘you’d soon be as 
popular a poet as Auden.’ 

‘What struggle?’ I offered them some chateau Rothschild. They quickly 
swallowed their prejudices against my reactionary tastes and my wine 
too. They then told me that the Unemployed Miners of the Rhondda 
Valley had decided to march to London as a protest. ‘Now’s your oppot- 
tunity,’ they urged. ‘Will you write them a March?’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be more helpful if I paid their fare?’ But I was ultimately 
persuaded; and when I had written the piece I found myself respectfully 
addressed as comrade. Many of my friends decided to accompany the 
miners all the way from Wales as a gesture of what they called ‘solidarity.’ 
I thought this was a little excessive and said I would meet them in London. 

Several days later they all shuffled into Whitehall like an army of 
undernourished ghosts. They were far too tired to sing. They looked 
like badly upholstered scarecrows. I found myself deeply moved—but 
whether for my sake or theirs is another matter. 

I immediately decided that I would live as the miners had to live. I 
wanted to identify myself with them; and thought that it would be good 
to see what the so-called progressive theories, which my friends believed 
in, looked like from the point of view of the person who was to be 
improved. I did not examine my motives any further; perhaps it was 
that I merely wanted adventure. 

Within a few weeks I came down from Cambridge and, somewhat to 
my own surprise and my relatives’ dismay, refused to take up the career 
of idleness for which my education had been designed, and my means 
could have then supported. I left London and proceeded to the York- 
shire coalfields. I planned to live as a miner and not merely with them 
as a social worker. Realizing that this would entail some alteration in 
my appearance, I got out of the train at Sheffield and registered at a small 
Temperance Hotel, where I was given a very sordid room that was all bed 
to no purpose. 

The next morning I began my masquerade. First, I had my hair cut 
short. Then I went to a pawnshop and bought a second-hand coat and 
trousers, adding a slouch hat in the worst possible taste. I put these on 
in the shop and pawned my own suit as the best means of hiding it. A 
critical inspection of myself in the pawnshop mirror revealed, however, 
that there was still something wrong with my costume; for I was still 
wearing my own tie and shirt; so I promptly pawned these, too, and 
bought an uncomfortable woollen shirt which I left collarless and 
completed with a brass stud and a garish muffler. 

At another shop I bought a pair of hobnailed boots which were so 
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uncomfortable they made me feel almost a fakir. I returned to my hotel 
room and again examined my disguise. It was disappointing; I still did 
not look like one of the miners from the Rhondda Valley. For a few 
minutes I stood in front of the mirror wondering what spoiled the effect. 
Then suddenly I realized that it was my face that was at fault. I looked 
too well-fed and cheerful. But a few days of the food at the Temperance 
Hotel attended to the first defect; and the oppressive atmosphere of my 
room remedied my mood, and soon reduced me to the right miserable 
proportions. During this time I roughened my hands with washing soda 
and blacklead and even attended to the details of my manicure. From 
listening to the miners’ conversation in the pubs I realized that, to imitate 
their speech, all I had to do was to reduce my vocabulary to six or 
seven words of blasphemy. I made a mental note that the only word in 
general currency was the Saxon equivalent of ‘to copulate.’ 

I paid my bill at the Temperance Hotel and put the rest of my money 
in an envelope and posted it home. Now quite penniless, I left the 
Temperance Hotel, aware that any change in my abode could only be 
for the best. 

I went to Chesterfield and from there tramped across slag heaps to the 
small mining village of Holmewood. 

The first thing I noticed was that all the trees were dead. Vicious coke 
ovens spat sulphurous fumes into the air. Small iron coal trucks rattled 
and clanked on overhead wires. The great lift wheel over the colliery 
shaft turned and turned as it baled out the bowels of hell. And I was 
frightened; not by the noise, but by the ordered ugliness of it all; by the 
rows of houses which stood like streets of skulls; and by the flat-chested 
women on their concrete front-door steps, who stared at me without a 
smile in their eyes. Their. lips were not pursed with frustration but 
completely zipped. 

As I walked down the street I felt their eyes like corkscrews in my 
back. At the first colliery I came to, I asked for a job in the pit. There 
were scores of unemployed miners sitting on their haunches outside the 
manager’s office. They regarded me with sullen suspicion. The manager 
first asked me where I had got my sunburn. For a second I thought he 
had penetrated my disguise. Promptly, I told him that I had been doing 
some odd jobs on a farm, for it was haymaking time. 

‘Know anything about horses?’ he asked. 

‘I once worked in a circus.’ My interviews with my housemaster now 
stood me in good stead: I lie to perfection. 

He promptly signed me on to look after thirty-five pit ponies at the 
bottom of the shaft. 

“Be at the pithead at 6.30. Your wage will be £3 15s. less stoppages.’ 

The awful interview was over; I left the office elated. I was now a 
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miner. But I then realized that my obstacles were by no means over; 
for I knew little about looking after horses, although I had ridden since 
childhood; and thirty-five ponies seemed a horrible handful. I hoped my 
inabilities as a groom might escape notice in the darkness of the pit. 

I then walked up the street, looking for a room. I knocked at one of 
these tombstones; a plump, cheerful woman opened the door. I asked 
if she took lodgers. She hesitated. I could see that she didn’t. I was 
about to turn away. 

‘IT could do with some luck,’ she said. “You can have board and lodging 
for 30s. a week.’ 

As she showed me up the stairs to the back room, I pondered how my 
presence could possibly bring her luck. 

“When you’ve had a cup of tea, perhaps you'll tell my fortune?’ she 
pleaded. 

I realized that my disguise as a miner had failed but I had succeeded 
in passing myself off as a gypsy. It was the second time that day that my 
sunburn had come to my rescue. 

I had nothing to unpack. The room was not big enough to swing a 
cat in. So I went downstairs to the kitchen, where a high tea was 
being prepared in front of the range which burned gaily with the best 
coal. 

The woman began to ply me with questions. I told her I should want 
calling at 5.30 a.m. 

“You've got a job in the pit?’ 

I nodded assent. She looked disappointed. “My men work on the 
surface,’ she said, proudly. “My eldest in the office.’ 

There was a strong snobbish distinction between the men who worked 
underground and those who stayed on top. I realized that I had 
committed a gaffe. 

‘Not at coal face?’ she asked. 

I told her my job was to look after the ponies. This confirmed her 
- suspicion as to my race; and she quickly drank her tea and passed me 
her empty cup. 

Like a fool, I automatically filled it. 

“‘Wasn’t there enough grouts in it?’ she asked, drinking this quickly. 

“The leaves from the first can describe your past,’ I said, ‘and the leaves 
from the second foretell your future.’ 

She was most impressed and passed me her empty cup. 

I glared into it. The woman folded her hands as if at a confessional 
or before an oracle. My mind was a blank. The only thing I could 
observe was that, in her excitement, she had forgotten to stir her tea. 
The sugar looked like pack-ice; the leaves like logs in a Canadian river. 
This wasn’t very helpful. 
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‘The leaves from the second foretell your future. 


‘Won’t you tell me?’ the woman said pathetically. I felt desperately 
sorry for her. I continued to stare at the crystals of sugar—that sunny 
dome! Those caves of ice! Then, almost absent-mindedly, I began to 
mumble: 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw; 
It was an Abyssinian maid 

And on her dulcimer she played. — 
Could I revive within me, 

Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! Those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
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Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honeydew hath fed 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


I looked up. The woman was almost in a trance. Tears streamed 
down her face. 

‘What’s going on here?’ said a rough voice behind me. It was her 
husband; a seedy ferret of a man with the Racing Chronicle stuffed in his 
pocket and a fag-end tucked behind his ear. 

‘He’s been telling my fortune,’ the woman explained. ‘It was 
wonderful!’ 

The man laughed at her. She stared up at him. Never have I seen 
such a look of hatred. Then, without a word, she began to get his tea. 
I made a strategic withdrawal, feeling like a cross between Don Juan and 
Aimée MacPherson. 


THE NEXT MORNING I WAS CALLED at 5.30 by the eldest son. I dressed 
quickly and went downstairs. The fire was already alight and the 
woman gave me an enormous breakfast. ‘You'll need this,’ she said, 
helping me to more bacon and pouring the fat out of the pan on to my 
bread. 

As I ate it, she prepared what she called my ‘snap’—this consisted of 
great doorsteps of cold bacon sandwiches, two slices of seedcake, and a 
bottle of boiled water. I could hear an army of hobnailed boots marching 
down the street. 

‘Time you went,’ she said, stuffing my snap into my pockets and adding 
an apple and a slab of chocolate when nobody was looking. I tumbled 
out into the indifferent dawn, feeling cold and as miserable as a new boy 
on his first day at school. The boots tramped ahead of me; not a man 
spoke. I followed them through the colliery gates and joined a long 
queue in front of a small window where a man passed out the lamps as 
the men mumbled their numbers. I realized I had no number and began 
to worry whether I would get by. When my turn came, the lamp-man 
stared at my face. 

‘New?’ he asked. ‘Your number’s on the lamp.’ 

The flame was no brighter than a nightlight. I wondered how far I 
would see my way through Hell with this. And it was heavy. I followed 
the others’ example and hooked it on to my belt so that it hung between 
my legs. Then I joined another queue at the pithead and waited for the 
lift to rise and fall with all its terrible accompaniment of clumsy sounds. 
The miners glared at me through their red-rimmed eyes. ‘You the 
gypsy at No. 10?’ one asked. ‘Pinched old Williams’s job, he has.’ 
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The lift rose to my rescue; about a dozen of us were bundled in. As 
it dropped, so did my courage. At the bottom I stood knee-deep in a 
pool of fear. I glanced up the shaft: the light, like a little saucer, lay 
over the top of it. The other miners trudged off. It was a mile and a 
half to the coal face. I did not know where to go, so I stood where I was. 
The noise around me was deafening. It was not possible to see whether 
the men were working the machines or the machines were working the 
men. But all the engines of Satan seemed to be there in a delirium of full 
production. About a dozen black-faced boys with helmets on their heads 
busied themselves with the steel tubs that came shooting out of the 
blackness on rails. 

Then a foreman, or deputy, who carried a stick used for measuring the 
coal-face, led me up one of the burrows till we came to a great wooden 
door. As he opened it, I quite expected a thousand long-tailed fiends to 
spring out at me. I now began to suffer; not so much from my actual 
situation but from my imagination, which had given my companion the 
identity of Virgil. 

We entered the stable. It was as long as a London Tube Station. 
Thirty-five ponies were tethered in a long line to their stalls. Behind 
them, a mountain of dung. Virgil turned into King Augeas and handed 
me a fork and a birch broom. In vain I looked for the river Alpheus. 

“Where do I put it?’ I asked him. 

He showed me an iron truck which ran on rails now hidden beneath 
the dung. Augeas now left me. I pushed the truck up till it was behind 
the first pony and began to load it. After I had cleaned the first three 
stalls I made the terrible discovery that the stable ran up-hill at an 
imperceptible gradient. The truck was already heavy. I could not begin 
at the top and load it down-hill since the dung had to go up in the lift. 
After another six stalls I could only push it up by ramming my feet into 
the sleepers between the rails and levering it with my back. Then, 
exhausted, blistered, and bleeding, I had to go on loading, knowing that _ 
each forkful made the next move all the more difficult. By 7 a.m. I had 
cleared twenty stalls. I was now so tired that the truck began to run 
back over me; desperately, I put my foot on the rail and cheerfully 
sacrificed a toenail to stop it. 


Eventually, after another hour, I cleared the last fifteen and struggled 
to the top with it. 

I now lay prostrate on a bale of hay. Distant explosions, as the miners 
let off their charges at the coalface, rumbled the earth above me. My 
back and hands were bleeding; my throat dry with the dust and grit. But 
it was not my labours which had exhausted me, but my imagination which 


now, under pressure, struggled like an octopus to free itself and suffocate 
my mind. 
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I had abandoned poetry to become a miner. But now it was as if I 
had fallen into a pit of poetry. Forgotten myths and legends crawled 
out from my childhood. Every article—broom, shovel, and truck— 
became aggressively animated. I could no more control my thoughts or 
visions than if I slept within a nightmare. 

It was a relief when I heard the great door open and King Augeas 
return to give me my next job. This consisted of mixing up a truckload 
of chopped straw and bran and feeding each of the ponies. They were 
stocky animals of about 13 hands, well-groomed and in excellent condi- 
tion. Augeas told me that many of them had been down the pit for 
over fifteen years. A little board above each stall was inscribed with 
their names. I noticed two newcomers at the end had blank boards. 
I remedied this and christened one Beatrice and the other Eurydice. 

After I had fed them I was put on to grooming: the smell of the horses 
was a real consolation. By midday I was really too exhausted to stand. 
I curled up in one of the mangers to eat my snap. At that moment, all 
the lights went out. The ponies became restive: several began to whinny 
madly and one of the newcomers, Eurydice, broke her halter and began 
to gallop in the darkness. I went off in pursuit. I always knew I would 
end in hell and I was not surprised to find that my Eurydice was a horse. 
Now all the others were stamping and trumpeting. I collided with rumps. 
I straphanged on tails. The darkness was complete and my miners lamp 
hung on a hook at the other end of the stables. 

As I groped my way through the horses, it suddenly occurred to me 
that perhaps there had been an explosion in the mine, and that I would 
be entombed with these animals for ever. Or, worse than that, perhaps 
I was already dead and these maddened animals were projections of my 
soul suffering in Purgatory. For had I not always been over-fond of 
horses and indulged myself with expensive mounts? Is not each man’s 
hell created by himself as he lies confined with what he once sought, 
forever bound to his own desires till he renounces them in desperation? 
Eurydice galloped past me, her hooves sparking on the steel rails. I 
groped my way for my lamp. It, alone, could convince me that I was 
alive. As I reached for it, the lights came on again. I was not entombed; 
I was not dead; somebody had mended the fuse. Using some chocolate in 
place of a lyre, I coaxed Eurydice into her stall again. 

Almost immediately, a dozen helmeted, black-faced boys came into 
the stables. They harnessed their ponies to lead them towards the coal- 
face to draw the loaded tubs back to the lift at the bottom of the shaft. 
I persuaded one of these boys to stay in my place and I led Beatrice 
_ off and followed the others into the darkness. It was like walking through 
black velvet: the air was so laden with dust that it was as if one were 
breathing warm sand. 
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The pony knew its way and led me through a labyrinth of tunnels. 
After going about a mile we came to a place where a conveyor belt 
tipped the coal from the face into the tubs. The roof was too low to walk 
any further. Whilst waiting for a loaded tub, I crawled up through a 
maze of pit props to the workings. The road here was only four feet 
high; as I edged along I could hear the pit props talking to each other as 
they took the strain of the earth settling above them, after a charge had 
been fired at the face. A miner crawling towards me told me that, so 
long as there were wooden props to warn him of danger, he felt safe 
enough. But he complained about ‘they bloody steel props which say 
naught till, the next thing you know, the bloody roof falls on your head.’ 
We passed each other like a couple of ungainly lizards. 

The face itself was only three feet high. Men lay there on their sides, 
stripped to the waist, hacking at the wall with a pick-axe. Their mates, 
kneeling beside them, loaded the stint on to the conveyor belt which, like 
an endless crocodile, clawed its way through the workings. I was terrified; 
each stroke of the pick-axe brought down a ton of wall. It looked like 
energetic suicide, a desperate effort to bury oneself alive. But these 
matchstick pit props held the roof of slate and, as soon as the coal was 
cleared, the miner placed another prop in position and rammed a wedge 
home with a sledgehammer. All this time they were oblivious of danger, 
and spoke only of the relative merits of football players. 

As I lay there, too terrified to proceed and too exhausted to withdraw, 
a miner suddenly began to bash the wedges from the pit props which 
supported the roof behind us. I assumed that he had gone mad, and 
made a gesture to stop him. A row of white teeth grinned at my alarm. 
It was not mass suicide, but their usual method of closing the face behind 
them after they had removed the coal. When half a dozen pit props 
had been removed, the roof collapsed, closing its jaws only a few yards 
from us. I felt rather like a rasher of bacon in a gigantic sandwich 
of slate. I elbowed my way back to the pony and led the truck to the 
shaft, reaching it just as the morning shift finished. 

Going up in the lift was like being born again. I now knew of the 
miracle that is light, the mercy that is air; and, for an hour, was content 
to sit enjoying the security of the sky that could not fall on me. The day 
- before, when I had first seen the country surrounding the pit-head, I had 
been appalled at its ugliness; but now even the dead trees and the tips 
of rusty, broken machinery seemed beautiful. 

Perhaps nothing is ugly to a blind man who is given sight. The mean 
slum of a street now looked neat and orderly. The sulphurous air 
seemed sweet; even the faces of the tired women took on a friendliness 
which I had not noticed before. 

It is worth being entombed for a time in order to feel the security of 
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It is worth being entombed for a time in order to feel the security of the sky. 


the sky. During the rest of that day I was content with breath alone: and 
lay in a hedge, enjoying the softness of the high clouds above me. 

As to the miners’ poverty, and all those social and political questions 
which had concerned my friends, I found them as irrelevant as the colour 
of a lifebelt is to a drowning man. The longer I lived as a miner, the 
more unimportant such matters seemed to be. I learned to understand 
why the majority of miners are not interested in politics and prefer to 
race their whippets after work rather than attend meetings. When life 
itself is so precious, one is grateful to be alive, and indifferent as to how 
one lives. One becomes more concerned with living than with one’s 
standard of living—which is a condition very difficult to improve upon. 


VICTORIANA 


The Queer Quarter aimed originally at fashion and 
elegance, but achieved only shabbiness and, with the blitz, 
devastation. 


A Queer Quarter of London 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR 
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HIS highly individual excursion into the history of one small dis- 
trict of London was intended to develop into an investigation of 
the various homes which, by choice or necessity, I have occupied 
since I became a householder. Possibly, I thought, the story might 
encourage other people to a similar record of the peregrinations 
of other ordinary middle-class ménages, and so provide residential case- 
histories of modest but intimate importance. 

But when I began to think back to Notting Hill and Notting Dale and 
to the queer purlieus of back Bayswater and the western fringes of 
Paddington I found myself coming once again under the strange spell 
of that strange quarter, and so I never got further (or so far have not got 
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further) than the first house of all. For the moment, therefore, I can 
present only one home, one district, and one outstanding example of the 
influence on London here and London there of human optimism, human 
eccentricity, and human wish to survive, and the influence which, genera- 
tions later, they can exercise over bricks and mortar. 

When, many years ago, I first incurred (among others) lodging- 
responsibilities toward a wife and family, I rented a house in a road 
running north out of Holland Park Avenue, and nearly at the bottom of 
the hill which falls away to westward from the high ground of Notting 
Hill Gate. The road was—and still is—called Clarendon Road, and, 
together with its immediate neighbourhood, is still very much as it was 
only more so. By which I mean that the quarter, doomed from the first 
to decay and to tatterdemalion grandiloquence, has slipped a little further 
in its downward course toward decrepitude—a process drastically assisted 
by the blitz. 

Indeed, the contribution of the blitz has been so forceful that, when 
money and materials are available, the whole area must surely rise anew. 
Perhaps this may serve as an excuse for a survey of twelve decades of 
history and for a description of the appearance, thirty-five years ago and 
today, of what may fairly be termed a Queer Quarter of London. 


IT ALL STARTED ABOUT A HUNDRED AND TWENTY years ago. By 1830 
or thereabouts a few terraces of small and elegant houses had been erected 
on the western fringe of the hamlet of Notting Hill, hitherto a self- 
contained country village with a narrow main street, a Toll Gate and a 
communal pump. Sloping fields and scattered farms on the north side 
of the falling turnpike to the west, the high ground of Campden Hill 
(unbuilt and part of the Holland House estate) on the south, formed a 
rural belt dividing Notting Hill from the neighbouring village, whose 
houses clustered round Shepherds Bush Green. 

But less than half-way to Shepherds Bush, at the bottom of the con- 
siderable hill and withdrawn a quarter-mile to the northward from the 
main Uxbridge road, dwelt a colony of brick-makers in a waste of coarse 
grass and marshy pools. The soil was yellow clay, easily malleable and 
suitable for bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, and the other stock materials of 
London building. A muddy lane, called Pottery Lane, led to this colony, 
and after trailing through a huddle of kilns and hovels continued across 
meadows to Kensal Green. In this congeries of shacks, clay-pits, and 
raggle-taggle Irish labourers—known in those days as ‘Kensington Pot- 
teries’ and ‘Norland Town’—lurked one-third of the trouble fated, during 
the next fifty years, to bring ruin and degradation to what might otherwise 
have been an attractive and prosperous area. 
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Provision was swiftly made for the trouble’s second third. Pig-keepers 
(or pig-masters) were, as you may imagine, unsavoury neighbours. They 
fed their animals on refuse from the bins of the rich houses of Mayfair; 
they kept them in undrained sumps of mud; and they made a livelihood 
by fat-boiling. As gradually London pushed out toward the west, families 
of pig-breeders established here and there in corners of the inner West- 
End were no longer tolerated. An enterprising chimney-sweep and night- 
man, who had acquired land in Norland Town, invited the dispossessed 
pig-masters to settle as his tenants, promising that ‘they should all do as 
they liked and no one should meddle with them.’ . 

They came; and to the clamorous squalor of the brick-kilns was added 
a scatter of noisome piggeries—which mattered little enough for the time 
being but in due course mattered a good deal. And while, along the 
western boundary of a still rural expanse of fields, a slum was thus 
developing, speculation designed to draw Fashion and High Life to the 
upper slopes of Notting Hill flowered hopefully; and, in ironic alliance 
with its sordid opposites, completed the three social mischances necessary 
to seal the district’s fate. 

In 1837 a syndicate of sporting enthusiasts launched a scheme to create 
‘on the slopes of Notting Hill and the meadows west of Westbourne 
Grove’ a race-course, to be called the Hippodrome, and certain to prove 
‘a racing emporium more extensive and attractive than Ascot or Epsom.’ 
As a necessary preliminary they acquired a lease of a hundred acres from 
the Ladbroke family, who owned not only the site of the projected race- 
course but also its adjoining areas to east and north, and proceeded forth- 
with to lay out their Hippodrome. 

From the crown of the hill on which now stands St John’s, Ladbroke 
Grove (this hill, then a grassy mound, was railed in for the use of 
pedestrian spectators), the course itse trotting grounds, 
trainers’ quarters and what not—swept north and west like an elongated 
kidney. It occupied most of the ground between Porto Bello Lane on the 
east, the Potteries on the west and, on the north, what is now Lancaster 
Road. A Grand Opening took place on June 3, 1837, in which prominent 
and much advertised parts were played by such aristocrats of the Turf 
as Chesterfield, Sefton, and Alfred d’Orsay. 

For a few months the Hippodrome sustained its reputation for elegance 
and popularity, but trouble of more than one sort was brewing. To begin 
with, the designers of the race-course had ignored a public footpath run- 
ning from north to south and much used by persons anxious to avoid 
Pottery Lane. The blocking of this path created bitter local resentment 
and destructive retaliation. Then, although gaming and drinking were 
controlled within the actual area of the Hippodrome, low-class taverns 
and gambling dens sprang up like mushrooms in the immediate proximity 
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of the course, while gipsies, pickpockets, and riff-raff from the Potteries 
squatted along the Western boundary and mingled profitably with the 
smart crowd on race-days. 

History now took a hand. King William IV died, and was succeeded 
by a young girl. The Royal Stud was sold, and a general revulsion from 
the sporting enthusiasm and rowdiness of the régimes of George IV and 
his brother dealt a severe blow to racing everywhere. The Hippodrome 
was re-named Victoria Park, Bayswater, and struggled through another 
three or four years of hazardous activity; but its end was near. In May 
1842 Mr Whyte, the chief promoter, cancelled the entire programme for 
the rest of the year and withdrew into semi-bankruptcy. The gates of 
the course were closed, and mortgagees took over the property. The 
Ladbroke building lease did not revert to Mr Ladbroke but to the per- 
sons from whom the race-course speculators had borrowed money. 

Representatives of the mortgagees—two ambitious gentlemen called 
Connop and Duncan—proceeded to embark on a building programme 
for their area of the Ladbroke Estate. 


THEY BEGAN WITH AMBITIOUS AND DIGNIFIED houses in Ken- 
sington Park Road and Ladbroke Square—beautiful houses, 
but too costly for the neighbourhood. In consequence by 1845 the 
building speculators also were in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and 
Mr James Ladbroke, head of the family and sole ground-landlord, can- 
celled the remainder of the lease (paying the necessary penalty) and 
came once more into possession of the Hippodrome’s Hundred Acres. 
Mr Ladbroke, alone among those concerned with this melancholy tale, 
should be held in honoured memory, for he acted with an enlightenment 
unusual in a ground-landlord of the mid-nineteenth century. Instead of 
disposing of building leases to the highest bidders and no questions asked, 
he entrusted the layout of his property to the eminent architectural 
painter —Thomas Allom, and decreed that all building-lessees must 
conform to Allom’s plan and build more or less in harmony with his 
designs. 

Allom’s programme had vision and idealism, and represented an experi- 
ment in town-planning whose aesthetic qualities deserved success. But 
the artist-architect could not be expected to control the currents of social 
prejudice flowing beneath the surface of a district already notorious at 
one end for a grandiose failure, and at the other for a squalid Alsatia. 
Allom’s instructions were to produce a er planned estate, and with taste 
and enterprise he carried them out. 

The central feature of his scheme was the broad straight boulevard of 
Ladbroke Grove, from which to right and left crescents of fine houses 
curved along the contours of the hill. St John’s Church rose on the one- 
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time enclosure of the Hippodrome, so that the planned area of ‘Kensing- 
ton Park’ (as it was called) looked up, as to its particular diadem, to 
a House of God. The curving or serpentine roads were separated by 
belts of garden, spacious squares occupied patches of level ground. 

The area of the Ladbroke estate put under Allom’s control soon over- 
spread the original eastern limits of the Hundred Acres, the crescents 
and gently serpentine roads being skilfully integrated with simultaneous 
building developments in back Bayswater and Paddington. But to the 
west Allom’s satrapy extended just as far as Clarendon Road (at the 
time a mere project—two rows of pegs stuck in the mud on the falling 
slope of the hill), and no further. This road was to be the bastion against 
barbarism, the north-west frontier of progressive town-development. 
Beyond lay the stews of Potteries and Piggeries, and with them Kensington 
Park would have no truck. It is curious to note that Allom so planned 
matters that when the pegs had become kerbs, and houses had risen on 
either side, there should be no easy way through from Clarendon Road 
to the Potteries. Deliberately he made access difficult; and traces of his 
policy (though fewer-than when I lived close by) exist to this day. 

Until the middle ’fifties, although the magnificent mansions of Kensing- 
ton Park Gardens and neighbourhood never attained to occupiers of quite 
the fashion and opulence anticipated, the growing ‘Garden Town’ showed 
adequate results so-far as sale and development were concerned. The 
houses found tenants, the area was respected, matrons went calling, the 
young ladies had piano-lessons. 

But, alas, in externals the charm of simplicity was gradually lost. As 
the years passed, the Regency influence with its classical severity of style, 


which had remained strong during the ’thirties and ’forties, began to | 


weaken, giving place to the lavish ornament pleasing to mid-Victorian 
taste. This increasingly showed itself in terraces at once more cramped 
and more elaborate. Also, with the death of the accomplished James 
Ladbroke who, resident on the spot, had cared about the future of his 
inheritance, the property passed to absentee members of the family. 
Buyers became welcome as buyers, and as nothing else. The seeds of 
decay were sown, and soon sprouted to disastrous effect. 


AT THIS UNLUCKY JUNCTURE (sometime in the late ’fifties) there appeared 
on the scene a wealthy and (one can only conclude) lunatic parson from 
Cornwall—the Reverend Samuel Edmund Walker. This besotted cleric 
decided that an expenditure of nearly half a million on speculative build- 
ing in Notting Hill would double his private fortune. Finding that the 
most extensive building-leaseholds still available were those on the steep 
slope from St John’s Church to the west, he started from the still unmade 
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Clarendon Road upwards. At breakneck speed he caused to be initiated 
preliminary building on a lavish scale. Clarendon Road itself, with its 
tributaries—Elgin, Blenheim, and Cornwall Crescents, even still unbuilt 
portions of Lansdowne Road, were swiftly lined with what a survivor 
from the period vividly described as ‘carcases of houses.’ For the 
Rev. Mr Walker never finished them. His crazy extravagance landed his 
property in the bankruptcy court: and, in addition to beggaring him per- 
sonally, left the ill-fated slope toward the Potteries in a state of ruinous 
neglect for many years. 

As gradually some of the skeleton-houses were finished, the completing 
stages were carried out by jerry-builders at cheap rates; with the result that 
some of the dwellings in these streets (including the house in which I started 
married life) had solid; well-constructed basements and groundfloors, and 
above them, flimsy stories of large, airy but sadly impermanent rooms; 

The fragments of the Walker inheritance were scattered among many 
new owners—predominantly builders, for who else could hope to trans- 
form an unfinished stump of a house into something marketable? But 
because few of the builder-buyers had large resources, mortgages were 
sought where they could be found, and on the shaky basis of borrowed 
money the streets nearest to the Potteries—and therefore least sought 
after by the public—crept unsteadily to completion. 


THEN IN 1866 CAME THE FAILURE OF Overend and Gurney’s Bank—the 
institution most closely involved with the jerry-built finance of a jerry-built 
estate. Overend and Gurney were discount bankers on a big scale, and 
financially of high repute. It is true that they had been shaken some years 
previously by the sensational case of John Windle Cole and the Dock | 
Warrant Frauds. The bankers had not been actually involved in the 
frauds: but they had advanced a lot of money to Cole, who had obviously 
gulled one of their principals. One may guess that the shock of the 
Cole case was more serious than was allowed to appear, and that 
decay had progressed behind the scenes. Now the firm suddenly 
collapsed. 

The blow was crushing. Dozens of builders were ruined, and innumer- 
able mortgagees were lucky to escape with a shilling in the pound. Not 
unlike a devastated area, the luckless quarter lay for years, its finished 
houses empty and flaking, its unfinished ones roofless and with black 
staring holes for windows. Up the hill from the slums crept families and 
gangs, to squat in the deserted villas or to wrench away what there might 
be of wood or metal-work. Only the high-lying easterly strip of James 
Ladbroke’s hundred town-planned acres survived this desolation, which 
lasted until time and a period of tranquil prosperity evicted squatters, 
tinkered the ruined streets into usability, and added to West London 
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another habitable area, though of a kind much more modest than earlier 
ambition had foreseen. 

When I became a tenant in Clarendon Road the street was residentially 
decent (if a little shabby) as one entered from the main road; but as it 
approached Blenheim Crescent it bore unmistakable signs of losing caste. 
Several of the tall neglected houses had become tenements (I believe my 
house was the last but two in the occupation of a single family) and the 
belt of garden between the eastern side of the street and Lansdowne 
Road above was scruffy and inadequately railed. Notting Dale (as the 
Potteries were now called) was seeping in. 

But Clarendon Road, ‘right’ end and ‘wrong’ end alike, was free from 
genteelism (by which I mean that it put on no airs, nor had any reason 
to do so), and it did not matter if stucco balustrading sloped crazily and 
patches of plaster fell from porch pillars or cornice. Admittedly, from 
the point of view of the housewife with young children, three tall floors 
and a basement, the long flights of steep stairs and the large ill-fitting 
windows created fatigue and draughts which a smaller, lower, and more 
solidly built house would not have known. But on the other hand the 
district was spacious (the original layout had not been altered), the houses 
had gardens unusually large for London, the rents were low; while to 
anyone with my taste for wandering about the slatternly area of any 
large city, the hinterland toward Westbourne Park, Archer Street with its 
junk and furniture shops, those queer towering houses in Colville-land 
were an inexhaustible delight. 

In those days Notting Dale itself still retained something of the menace, 
criminality, and outlaw-mistrust which in 1903 had caused Charles Booth, 
in his great colour-map of London poverty and crime, to score it heavily 
in black rather than dark blue. Bangor Street, Crescent Street, and 
William Street were still Bangor Street, Crescent Street, and William 
Street (the names were changed between wars); the brick-kiln like a solitary 
tooth still rose above a group of hovels. 

‘I am not concerned with Notting Dale per se, but cannot ignore it 
because it was the most powerful contributory cause of the deterioration 
of the western fringe of the Hippodrome Estate. It also provided me with 
an experience (at least I assume it did—TI will explain in a moment) queer 
enough to rank among the annals of a queer quarter. 

One very foggy Saturday afternoon I was walking the tangle of forlorn 
and miserable streets somewhere in the neighbourhood of Clarendon 
Road. Suddenly I came upon a tiny square—a patch of trodden earth 
surrounded by low flat-faced two-story houses. Every house was empty 
and windowless, and the ruined yard, forsaken and staring, was oddly 
sinister behind the thick swathes of fog. On a clear day two or three 
weeks later (no more than three) I went in search of this abandoned 
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squarelet, but could not find it. At last I came to a boarded-up entry 
and on the planking was a small notice. It stated that by decision of 
some Council or other the square, court or enclosure known as So-and-So 
should be closed up and totally abolished. Through a chink in the hoard- 
ing could be seen a space of bare earth with a few piles of rubble round 
the edge. I stupidly failed to write down the name on the notice while 
I remembered it, and now shall never know exactly where the place was.. 
Demolition must have started the Monday after my visit in the fog. Quick 
work. Unless I imagined the whole episode. 

That, however, is hardly credible, especially as the quarter provided 
me with another case of sudden and complete disappearance of bricks 
and mortar. Quite a different sort of case; more dramatic and less 
uncanny; but a suitable part of the history of this undeniably haunted 
district. 

After I had left the house in Clarendon Road I did not revisit its site 
or its immediate neighbourhood for nearly thirty years. One sunny day, 
not long after the Hitler war was over, I was leaving the Gainsborough 
Studios in Shepherds Bush. I had a visit to pay in Bayswater; had an 
hour to spare; and decided to make a detour through the lower reaches 
of Notting Hill. 

As one came along Clarendon Road, one could not see my former 
home until one was almost on top of it, because of a bend in the road 
which was very shortly to become Elgin Crescent. I felt a sudden curiosity 
to go and look at the old house. I reached the corner which blocked 
the view, turned it—and my house had gone. Where it had stood, with 
its semi-detached fellow, was a gravel pit, while a rough fence of boards 
had replaced the balustrading. The place had had a direct hit and been 
utterly destroyed. 

Destruction of an unusually clear-cut kind had come to my old home | 
and its twin; but they were only two of many many other victims, whose 
ruin had involved whole terraces. As I have said, the quarter is bound 
sooner or later to be rebuilt. And that will be the end of the Queer 
Quarter, which aimed at fashion and elegance but, thanks to fate, Bil 
and fat-boiling, achieved only dilapidation. 


POSTSCRIPT. Acknowledgment is due to Miss Florence Gladstone’s Notting Hill 
in Bygone Days, published in 1924 and now not easily obtainable. Without the 
assistance of Miss Gladstone’s research, the establishment of some of my back- 
ground facts would have been difficult if not impossible. 

The brick-kiln in Pottery Lane has become a local antiquity, carefully repaired 
and presiding impressively over its now respectable surroundings. The site of my 
house and garden in Clarendon Road is given over to prefabs. 


She was known as the cabmen’s terror and the record 

shows that she was the most quarrelsome woman of the whole 

Victorian era. Yet she was something worse than an out- 

rageous eccentric. Why, for example, did Mrs Giacomettt 

Prodgers take it upon herself to correspond with the public 
analysts ? 


Prodgeriana 
by VIOLET MARKHAM 


repeat pices 1875. 
THE CABMAN’S SHELTER: Enter Mrs Giacometti Prodgers. Tableau! 


RS GIACOMETTI PRODGERS: it sounds too good to be 
true, some creation of a genius like Dickens whose characters 
seem to spring from the very matrix of their names. But this 
name is authentic, and since we tend to become what we are 
called—for words can be words of power—there is a pre- 
sumption that graces would not adorn the person of Mrs Giacometti 
Prodgers, known in the seventies and eighties of the 19th century as the 
cabmen’s terror. 

Her career, so far as I have been able to trace it, is full of gaps and 
unbridged chasms, but one fact emerges from the scanty material avail- 
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able—she carries off the palm as the most quarrelsome woman of the 
Victorian era. However minor her role, she played it with unmatched 
thoroughness. History and biography have many tales to tell of disagree- 
able and quarrelsome people. Even so, some incident now and again 
crops up in their lives which reveals them momentarily in a better light 
—a dog whose regard had been won, a packet of sweets given to a child, 
a joke that raised a laugh. But no such flashes illumine the records of 
Caroline Giacometti Prodgers. 

She was uniformly tyrannical, insulting, and unkind, floating like some 
monstrous carp in a stew pond of acrimony and self-importance. If 
much of her life is unknown to us, so far as it crossed the public eye it 
was inspired by one aim and one aim only—how to embitter existence 
for other people. Here her success was undoubted. 

The name of this obscure Victorian scold has always exercised a fasci- 
nation for me since as a child IJ heard of her first-hand from my mother 
and sister. She belongs to the period of the great Victorian women who 
by their lives and deeds broad-based the emancipation of their sex. 
Mrs Prodgers has no place in that hierarchy, but at least she demon-: 
strated to an exasperated London that one woman of dominant will could 
single-handed organize a reign of terror among a very tough section of 
its population—the hackney coach drivers. 


THE ONLY BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD I CAN FIND of Mrs Giacometti Prodgers 
is in Boase’s Modern English Biography. Unfortunately the particulars 
are meagre and incomplete. She was born in 1830 and married an 
Austrian Naval Captain, Giovanni Battista Giacometti by name, from 
whom she was subsequently divorced. She was readmitted to British 
nationality in 1875. What manner of man was this who was led 
from the altar by Caroline Prodgers at some unspecified date? Did 
the Austrian Count love her for herself, or did he come like the foreign 
Count in Tom Hood’s immortal poem Miss Kilmansegg and her Golden 
Leg ‘not under a cloud but under a fog’ in search of an heiress? For 
it is noted of the Prodgerses that they were wealthy and lived in good 
style. History is silent about these matters and other details of the 
Prodgers-Giacometti menage. 

But who divorced whom; no light undertaking in Victorian days? Was 
Caroline Giacometti a guilty wife? Is it credible she had a lover? Or 
did Giovanni Battista find it impossible to stay the course and fled else- 
where with a more congenial companion? It is not the least exasperating 
feature of Boase’s incomplete record that we are told Captain Giacometti 
apparently followed his ex- spouse to England and himself became a 
British subject in 1876—a curious and somewhat disconcerting incident. 
Again it appears that there were children of this marriage; but I can speak 
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From lists of this kind Mrs Prodgers noted the police measurements of distances 
from one point to another. This example is still displayed at Albany, and is 
reproduced here by kind permission of the secretary. 


with no certainty about ageor sex though in later accounts of Mrs Prodgers 
on the high seas I have caught sight of a subdued little girl—possibly a 
grandchild—who wore pantalettes beneath her frock and was never 
allowed to leave her mentor’s side. It is impossible, however, to pierce 
the darkness of Mrs Giacometti Prodgers’s home life, and I must turn 
now to her public career. 


IT IS CLEAR FROM A CARTOON in Punch, published in March 1875, that 
Mrs Prodgers’s divorce proceedings coincided with her putting into force 
the campaign against the London cabmen that she had worked out with 
great ingenuity and thoroughness. She took careful note of the police 
measurements of distances between a number of given points in the 

Metropolitan area, and calculated the exact fare due to the cabman. 
_ She then chartered a cab and instructed the driver to take her to a point 
just short of the limit for a given fare. She next presented him with the 
exact sum legally due to him, and when he told her what he thought of 
her—and the thoughts of London cabmen from generation to generation, 
like those of Longfellow’s hero, have been ‘long, long thoughts’—she 
would summon him for improper language. 

Little by little Mrs Giacometti Prodgers became a familiar figure in 
every magistrate’s Court in the metropolis. It often happened that she 
in turn was summoned by the cabmen for failure to pay the legal fare, 
but alas for the cabbies, Mrs Prodgers’s calculations almost invariably 
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proved to be correct. London magistrates railed at her as an unmitigated 
nuisance, and in the end many of them refused to convict in any case 
brought by her. 

How long this campaign lasted and what brought it to an end I cannot 
say. But it is clear that Mrs Prodgers’s reign of terror was very success- 
ful. Punch’s cartoon—reproduced at the head of this article—shows a 
militant female entering a cabmen’s shelter while terrified cabmen fly for 
their lives. As she became better known cab ranks would empty at 
her approach, and in the St John’s Wood district near her home a sharp 
look-out was kept to give warning if the ‘terror’ was abroad. 

The topical songs and music halls of the day of course had references 
to Mrs Prodgers. One of my correspondents has recalled that the popular 
comedian, Herbert Campbell, brought the house down at a pantomime 
at the Grecian with a verse that ran as follows: 


All great men have their statues and it’s but their due, 
But I wonder why the ladies don’t have them too; 

If they did, to the Academy Id like to send, 

A bust of Mrs Prodgers the cabmen’s friend. 

Of all strong-minded females she’s the worst I ever saw, 
Oh, wouldn’t she be lovely as a mother-in-law? 

At the corner of every cab-rank her flag should be unfurled 
As a horrible example to this wicked world. 


The high light of Mrs Giacometti Prodgers’s career was surely the day 
when she was burnt in effigy as a Guy on November 5, 1876. It is 
regrettable that there are no extant details of this ceremony. 

Transport in its various forms created not only inhibitions in 
Mrs Prodgers’s mind but roused her crotchety spirit to unusual action. _ 
She regarded trains as a vulgar method of locomotion, and only tolerated 
them within certain limits. And here my personal ‘knowledge of her 
comes in. It chanced that my mother and sister were on the platform 
at Chesterfield one afternoon when the London express arrived. Join- 
ing a crowd that had gathered at the end of the train, they saw to their 
astonishment an open barouche, lashed on to a truck, in which sat a large 
red-faced woman covered with dust from head to foot. Hot and perspir- 
ing, she fanned herself with a large white handkerchief, looking with 
contempt and indifference at the crowd, who were vocal in their expres- 
sions of surprise and amusement. This was Mrs Giacometti Prodgers 
en route from London to Yorkshire. 

Her journeys were not, however, confined to her own land. She 
appears on various occasions to have visited foreign parts. A letter 
to the Sunday Times some years ago brought me information under this 
heading from various correspondents who were kind enough to write 
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A Sheffield lady, Mrs Elisabeth M. Lockwood, who is now 94 years of 
age, made these sketches of Mrs Prodgers in 1886, on board the ‘Tagus.’ 


to me. Apparently she was as great a terror by sea as by land. In his 
book Windward Ho, Captain Pearse, at that time Second Officer of the 
R.M.S.P. Don, tells of a voyage to the West Indies when the ship’s com- 
pany had the misfortune to number Mrs Giacometti Prodgers among its 
passengers. On arriving on board she thoroughly inspected the ship, 
having previously made detailed inquiries in London about the certifi- 
cates and competence of the Captain and his officers. She kept a private 
log of everything that happened on board, and would report the boatswain 
if the decks were not dry by 8 a.m. The Captain of the Don, according 
to Captain Pearse, led the life of a hunted animal, and when she passed 
down the gangway at Southampton, on the ship’s return, a sigh of relief 
was audible throughout the docks. It is pleasing to note that at Kingston, 
Jamaica, her demand to be shown over Government House was refused 
by the Governor though she threatened to report him to Mr Gladstone. 


A SIMILAR ACCOUNT OF ANOTHER JOURNEY was given me by Mrs Lock- 
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wood, of Sheffield, who in 1886 travelled to South America in R.MLS. 
Tagus with Mrs Prodgers. Mrs Lockwood writes a vivid and amusing 
account of a large red-faced woman, wearing loose unfashionable black 
clothes, white stockings, and a dowdy black bonnet, who would descend 
the companion majestically to meals but spoke to no one. To one 
passenger who said good morning to her, she replied by a stony stare 
and the words ‘I don’t know you.’ She would stalk about the deck in 
the early morning with her long yellow hair loose over her shoulders. The 
rest of the day she spent in a deck-chair screened by a large old-fashioned 
gamp, but through a slit in the umbrella she kept a sharp eye on all that 
went on. It fell to Mrs Lockwood’s lot on one occasion to offer her a cup 
of tea. It was declined with the superb words, ‘I have only had afternoon 
tea once in my life, and that was with the Duke of Sutherland.’ 

Mrs Lockwood sent me the three precious pen and ink sketches, repro- 
duced with this article, of Mrs Prodgers made by her on board the Tagus 
—one showing her holding up her skirt as she descended the companion, 
another in her shore-going dress ready for action. 

But this woman was more than a grotesque and a scold. There was 
something malicious in her make-up. Mrs Lockwood remarks that 
Mrs Prodgers’s one object in life was to get people into trouble. On 
returning to England after this journey, she actually went out of her way 
to call on the wife of the Captain of the Tagus and tried to poison her 
mind about her husband’s behaviour. Luckily the Captain’s lady was a 
woman of good sense and spirit who treated Mrs Prodgers’s démarche as 
a huge joke and showed her the door. But the Captain subsequently 
when telling Mrs Lockwood of the incident was not amused. 


THE MENTION OF POISON BRINGS ME TO one mysterious and intriguing 
sentence in the Boase biography—‘she corresponded with the public 
analysts. Why? The words to me are full of sinister suggestion. 
Mrs Prodgers’s intervention in any matter was never helpful. We have 
seen how, sniffing adultery, she was foiled in her efforts to make trouble 
in the Captain’s home. But were there other occasions on which she 
sniffed murder and tried to bring a supposed criminal to book? Did she 
call upon the public analysts to examine the dustbins in a neighbour's 
backyard about which she had started some pleasing story of foul play? 
And did she get the public analysts as hot and bothered as other sections 
of the public favoured by her attentions? These and many other 
speculations remain, alas, unanswered. 

In the course of my inquiries I was at one time excited by rumours 
of a glass window in a West Country church in which Mrs Prodgers and 
her children were said to figure. In Kilvert’s diary (Vol. 3) there is the 
following entry, under the date February 16, 1875: me 
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I called on my good kinswomen the Miss Mascalls. They were justly 
indignant and amazed that Mrs Prodgers and her children should have 
been introduced into the new painted East window in Kington 
St Michael’s Church (near Chippenham). Suffer little children to 
come unto me. Mrs Prodgers and her children actually sat for their 
likenesses, and she is introduced as one of the mothers in the most 
prominent position. The whole thing is the laughing stock of the 
village and countryside. 


In 1875, the date of the window—clearly not a memorial—Mrs 
Prodgers’s campaign against the cab drivers was fully engaged, and her 
name was already notorious in music halls and magistrates’ courts. 
Further, she was a divorced person who had just resumed British 
nationality. Whether or not she had local ties in the Chippenham area, 
it seems incredible that a woman of her past and present should have 
been chosen to figure as one of the holy mothers of the Scriptures. Can 
it be that Kilvert’s remarks refer to another Mrs Prodgers? ‘The Vicar 
of Kington St Michael, to whom I wrote, could throw no light on my 
problem beyond one significant detail—the Christian name on the window 
was Sybil, not Caroline. In the lack of further evidence I feel the sugges- 
tion that Mrs Prodgers’s features live on in stained glass should be treated 
with great reserve. 

She died in 1890, and I fear, as I heard it once expressed, there was 
many a dry eye when she was gathered to Beelzebub’s bosom. 


TY RUGCAL 


Love: A Survey 
by KAYE and RONALD SEARLE 


TRADITIONAL; or Thank the Lord it’s nearly over. 


Say I’m weary; say I’m sad; And if you seek a reason—add ~ 
Say that health and wealth have missed me Jenny kissed me. 
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FINANCIAL; or I’m proud of my little girl. 


She has a charge account at Fortnums 
Her bank book never shows a red, 

Her life assurance dues are paid for, 
And, take a look, he’s nearly dead. 


LOVE: ASSURV EY 


VENAL; or love in W.2. 


Maisie’s a blonde, dilly dilly, 

My true love was red, 

But when it gets dark, dilly dally, 
She’ll do instead. 
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EXPERIMENTAL; or c’est le premier pas qui coite. 


The sky is blew, baby, 

You are trew, baby, 

And I know what to dew, baby, 
But, baby, ‘it’s cold outside.’ 


TOPOGRAPHICAL 


tee Gy 
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Yy™ yes, we must all do what we can 
to help the Festival of Britain. Here 
is our own contribution, a small gazetteer 
of English place-names pleasant and 
unpleasant, compiled by Joun Arxorr for 
the mystification of tourists from abroad. 


Nothing, of course, is invented. 


Pleasant 
Beaudesert ~ Holme-next-the-Sea 
Beaumaris Ivelet 
Beaurepaire Margaretting: 


Berry Pomeroy Merry Maidens 


Brown Candover Midsomer Norton 


Cherry Hinton Providence Place 


Cross-in-Hand Red Rees 


Dieulacresse aoe 
Ryme Jntrinsica 
Dolor Hugo Sueshee 
Hannah Cum epncid se 
Hagnaby Silk Willoughby 
Henley-in-Arden St. Just in Roseland 
Hinton Admiral 
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‘Talk o” th’ Hill 


Albright Hussey 
Balsall Common 
Bawdeswell 
Bloody Oaks 
Blubberhouses 
Bullslaughter Bay 
Caldron Snout 
Crows-an-Wra 
Dripping Well 
Dunnose 


Gummers How 


Unpleasant 


Helion Bumpstead 
Hellifield 
Horridge 
Hucknall Torkard 
Lothing 

Little Sodbury End 
Lustleigh 

Muker 

Old Wives Lees 
Peover Superior 
Piddletrenthide 
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Port Soderick 
Ramsbottom 
Sinwell 
Snailwell 

Sour Milk Force 
Spital-in-the-Street 
Swineshead 
Ugglebarnby 
Ugley 

Unthank 
Wrangle 


EULOGISTICAL 


A sad farewell to England and Englishmen, after two years 
of residence here, from the famous American humorist. 


England, I Love You 


by RUTH McKENNEY 


YOO many people, in my opinion—leader-writers, politicians, 
dentists, and the like, not to mention a whole worthless passel of 
visiting foreigners—are always going around saying what is wrong 
with England. 

It outrages me, all this picking and pecking at minor little 
details, such as the climate, the food, no central heating, using envelopes 
twice, or waiting nineteen months to have your tonsils out. Bah! Plenty 
of people in Sweden or Irak or the United States never have their tonsils 
out at ALL, and while toad-in-the-hole and boiled cabbage are, perhaps, 
debatable points, fanciers of sweet potato pie (ugh!) and old South’un 
Fried Chicken (the grease is served on the side, entitled ‘gravy’) frankly 
had better hold their fire when it comes to suet pudding. 

As for the climate, England may be a little damp, but nothing like Los 
Angeles, U.S.A. We used to scrape the mould off our shoes every morn- 
ing out in Hollywood, and even the furniture festered in Washington, 
D.C. Furthermore, people do not keel over and die like flies of heat- 
prostration in London; the same cannot be said of New York. Anyway, 
the only really good, first-rate climate in the world is located in places — 
like Arizona, Tahiti, Capri, or the Riviera, and belongs either to Indians 
and other primeval types or to hotel-keepers. So much for the English 
climate, and a loud sneer for its mean-spirited critics. 

Of course, I suppose it is true that Britain, like any other considerable 
nation, has its little defects, a flaw here and there, so to speak. Indeed, 
until I discovered that my days in England were mournfully numbered, 
there was nothing I enjoyed more than a good, comfortable groan, 
especially about fuses. I do not know what is wrong with English fuses. 
Something is always blowing up in our house. Sparks come out. Blue 
flames shoot up. It could be dangerous. And think of the productivity 
wasted—people running around all the time fixing fuses! Is that the way 
to build the export trade? And furthermore... . 

But that was last week, Now that I am saying a sad farewell to England 
it occurs to me that, take it all in all, squaring off toad-in-the-hole against 
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Canterbury Cathedral, controls v. the British Museum (especially the 
new arrangement of the Elgin Marbles), cabbage as opposed to cricket 
at Lord’s, England is probably the most delightful, enchanting, and 
civilized country in the whole world today. Since your native, true-born 
Briton is much too shy to do anything more than mumble about the patrie 
(except in times of stress, when rhetoric crops up), I propose, as a mere 
lowly Resident Alien, to point out a few of the pearls in the British 
Diadem. 

Most conspicuous among the many virtues of England are, I think, 
Englishmen. I admire Englishwomen very much, too, especially their 
range and gamut—all the way from lady dog-breeders in gum-boots and 
with a strong, racy smell of the kennels, to exquisites, very blonde and 
lovely, parading along Bond Street in Molyneux suits. But perhaps the 
natural inclination of my gender leads me to concentrate, firstly, on the 
male of the British species. 

Englishmen, on the whole, are wonderful. Of course, this is a general 
statement, and no doubt there are all sorts of exceptions—cads, dullards, 
brutes, cosh-artists, and the like. But I have been in luck, my two years 
in England; the Englishmen I have come across, from window-cleaners 
to publishers, have been subtle, civilized, gay, and fascinated by Regency 
architecture, dog racing, Courbet, did Thomas Becket die by ritual 
murder, the age of Constantine, football pools, Swinburne, growing roses, 
or something else related to real, actual, important life, in which category 
I do not include the business world, the advertising game, the picture 
racket, or any of those other preoccupations of presumably grown-up 
American men. 

I never knew the pre-war Briton and I cannot judge if it is post-war 
taxation (as some cynics claim) which has caused the contemporary 
Englishman to lose interest in crass commerce and change over to Swin- 
burne or football pools; but I think not. If the Englishman was as fanati- 
cally absorbed in working his way up to be foreman at the factory, or 
scoring a big coup in Wheat Futures, as the American, surely there would 
be more than mere groans as the Budget comes up in Parliament? For 
my part, I feel that Englishmen have gradually been acquiring a taste 
for life since the Victorian Era. Certainly they are amused and pleased 
by the society of women—always the mark of an adult civilization—and 
as they do not go around working themselves into a state of blind torpor 
they have enough time and spirit to explore the many nuances of the 
double-focused world they inhabit. 

Incidentally, I am always flabbergasted when visiting sociologists 
(sometimes even English ones) report that America is a matriarchy and 
England a man’s world. Totally the opposite of course. Even those 
last bastions of masculine privilege, the London Clubs, are tottering in 
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England. Ladies are nowadays admitted over the week-ends, or for 
lunch, or whatnot—it seems that financial difficulties have led to the sad 
collapse of the Men Only rule; or, more bluntly, so many men find it 
such a bore to spend the week-ends holed up in monastic solitude that 
the club has to let in women to pay the catering bills. 

Englishmen have arrived (but in a pleasant, unmorbid, unleering sort 
of way) at the continental view that gentlemen not mentally arrested in 
their knee-pants era prefer the society of women to the heavy witted, 
all-male, locker-room atmosphere. In England, not only the genteel 
haunts of the middle classes, but the most sturdy and ungilded of the 
pubs as well, are thickly populated by ladies taking their ease. There is 
a myth, widespread in the Home Counties, that up North things get 
uncivilized and barbarous and wives stay home with a cup of cocoa while 
their husbands debate life and politics over a pint at the local. But 
when my husband and I toured all over Britain last summer and autumn 
we found only one solitary country pub where wives were blackballed— 
and the owner was a sort of Scrooge, at that. 

Englishmen have matured out of the Power-Drunk, Empire-building, 
Beastly-Hard-Work. Victorian stage; they have turned their attention, 
imagination, and great energy to the Pursuit of Happiness. In fact, they 
even like women. Which is, of course, wonderful for Englishwomen. 

Meantime, the situation is frankly otherwise in the great so-called 
matriarchy across the Atlantic. American men are totally absorbed in 
Making Money, Getting Ahead, Working Their Way Up. Running Things, 
Getting Elected to Something, and similar grubby occupations. They 
work all the time, day and night, or if they are not actually working they 
are sitting glumly at home, worrying—about their work. Naturally they 
do not have time for Swinburne, Thomas Becket, conversation, the deli- 
cate art of the football pool, the age of Constantine, or their wives. 

Wholly excluded from their husbands’ manly world, most American 
women lead lives of such insufferable idiocy and boredom that they run 
madly about joining Ladies’ Clubs. Visiting reporters are pretty severe 
with this American phenomenon of Females Banded Together For Good 
Works and Culture. Which I think is very unfeeling. No woman, 
American or otherwise, deliberately chooses the Greenwick Ladies’ Civics 
and Literary Friday Circle pour s’amuser. But what should American 
women do, sit home and go crazy? American men recognize (dimly) that — 
all is not well on the distaff front. They feel guilty in a hangdog, nervous 
way. So they shower their wives with vacuum cleaners (pah!), whatever | 
money happens to be lying about, washing machines, frozen orange juice, 
and other such shiny knick-knacks. : . 

Then consider what a delightful shock, what a revelation, an English- — 
man is for a poor backward American Mom, or maiden, for that matter. 
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Dinner parties in London do not consist of all the male guests retiring 
tensely to the corner where they wrangle over Wool Futures, or Can 
Goldwyn Salvage Bergman? The first time I dined out in England I 
was absolutely giddy with pleasure. The company was literary—pub- 
lishers and people like that. I waited for all the men to lean across the 
table and baw] at each other about the Menace of Television, or how was 
the trade in Manchester? Fancy my surprise when the gentleman on 
my right asked me if I liked St. Paul’s Cathedral. We even had a 
conversation ! 

I was staggered, I was dazzled. I still am, after two years. Also, 
Englishmen have superb manners, around ladies, anyway. They rarely 
get drunk in public, and hardly any Englishmen are carried out of pubs 
or cocktail parties by their wives. I remember I once invited a very 
respectable, leading magazine editor to dinner in New York—this wasn’t 
even Hollywood. The hour grew late, my other guests were getting 
hungry and restive. When the bell rang, I leaped forward nimbly, and 
flung open the door, crying heartily, ‘Mr Hartlepool, how delightful!’ 

But the taxi-cab driver had very carelessly propped Mr Hartlepool up 
against the door; as I inadvertently opened it, Mr Hartlepool, all his 
worthy grey hairs askew, and reeking most mightily of whiskey, fell full 
length into our sitting-room, landing squarely on his chin. Bingo! 
Subsequently Mr Hartlepool was removed to our guest-room, where he 
spent the rest of the evening, snoring. My husband took offence at 
Mr Hartlepool’s unexpected entrance, but the other people just said, 
‘Hmmmm. Poor Hartlepool. Overwork.’ 

But now in England—well, in England, it would be a serious gaffe 
for Mr Hartlepool to fall into a dinner party. People would not regard 
it as overwork. They would put Mr Hartlepool down for a boor. 
Manners are more gentle, which is to say, more interesting, in London. 
Men are polite, and tender, and gay, in England. They are also calm. 
Perhaps football pools or the Age of Constantine give Englishmen a cer- 
tain spiritual ease; it is, apparently, difficult to work up a rich case of 
hysteria about H-bombs when one is growing roses, reading Swinburne, 
or walking down to the local with your wife. Some Americans come to 
England and get terribly indignant and nervous because Englishmen are 
talking about William Rufus, or Courbet, or cricket, instead of doomsday. 
But if we do all get blown up one of these days, by mistake (which I 
can scarcely credit any more after two years in England) at least English- 
men will have lived a good deal more, before Catastrophe, than the 
Worriers across the Atlantic. 

Thus, although I am torn between Canterbury, Blanchland, Wells, the 
Elgin Marbles, King’s Lynn, and a few other such topics, I feel persuaded 
that modern England’s greatest achievement is the 1950 Englishman. 
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Scenes That Have Never 
Been Written 


by VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Scene: A Gypsy Encampment. Enter a Rush of Peasants in a high 
state of excitement. They sing: 
Hurray! Hurray! It is the magic day! 
No matter what they say, let’s fling dull care away! - 
’Neath skies of blue we'll kiss as lovers do, 


For all can see that he loves she and I love you! 
210 
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Enter MATITA. 
CHorRUS: Matita! 
KATINKA: Oh Matita, tell us the news from the castle. 
OLCEWSKA: Is the Princess’s wedding dress as lovely as they say? 
PAPRIKA: I do hope Prince Karl will wear his white uniform! 
MatiTa: Oh, what a noise! I can hardly hear myself think! (Loud 
laughter.) What is it you want to know? 
PATIOFF: Tell us what happens at a real Hungarian wedding. 
ALL: Oh yes, do, do! (They sink on to the floor and the lights fade.) 
MATITA (sings): When the world’s asleep, 
And stars begin to peep, 
Sweetly flowing music fills the air, 
Then we strive to capture 
Love’s first careless rapture, 
What could be so beautiful, so fair? 
Though we often find 
Love perchance is blind, 
He may come when gypsies play the tune, 
So what e’er befall 
He will hear the call 
When we serenade him neath the moon. 
(The Cuorus rise, turn round, and sit down again in 
slightly different positions.) 
Play, gypsy, play that lilting melody! 
CHorus: Melody! 
Matta: Play an Hungarian Rhapsody! 
CuHorus: Rhapsody! 
Matira: Here as we sway ‘neath the Southern star, 


Play something stirring and Magyar. 
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CuHorusS: Magy-magy-magy-ar. 


MatitTaA: Play me a love song so tender, 
I can do naught but surrender! 
Soft, sweet and slow on your zither banjo 
Play... 
CuHorus: .. . Play! 
MatTITA: Gyp... 
CHoruS: .. . Gyp 
MaTITA: ... sy play! 
(Enter Tortini with a crowd of peasants.) 
TOTTINI: The Princess is coming! Make way! 
ALL: The Princess! (They rush to the back of the stage and then 
tear back again.) 
Cuorus: All hail, all hail, all hail! 
All hail, all hail, all hail! 
All hail, all hail, 
All hail, all hail, all hail! 


(Enter PRINCESS.) 
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PRINCESS: Thank you, my good people, you are too kind. 

SOFIA: Oh Princess, we’d do anything for you. 

MakrcIiA (dropping on to one knee): Welcome, Princess. 

PRINCESS: Rise, child. Tonight I do not want you to think of me 
as your Princess, but as a simple woman like yourself. With you, my 
good friends, I have come to spend the last night before my marriage to 
dear Prince Karl. I would like everything to be simple and friendly. 

BATISKA: God bless Your Highness! 

PRINCESS: I remember so well coming here with my father the King 
when I was a child, to watch the grape harvest and to hear the peasants 
coming over the fields singing that lovely song Pelushka, and .. . 

BATISKA: Oh please, Princess, do sing it for us! 

ALL: Oh yes, yes! 

PRINCESS: No, no, you kind creatures, not tonight. 

SyBIL (pleadingly): You have such a lovely voice, Princess. 

PRINCESS: But I am sad tonight and do not feel like singing. 

DrosHKA: See, we have dear old Braskovitch here with his polychord, 
and Bruno with his fiddle. 
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PRINCESS: No, but really .. . 

KARKOFF: How can you resist a lilting czardas? 

PRINCESS: Easily. 

Maria: The Grand Duke once said you had the voice of a Moravian 
yellow hammer. Your humble servants beg your Highness to sing one 
chorus for them? 

SZYLTZ: We will treasure the memory of it for ever. 

PrINcESS: NO! 

ALL (aghast): No? 

PRINCESS: Once and for all no! I don’t feel like it and I won’t do it! 

DuBROVNIK: Well, I must say, that’s rather ungracious. 

PRINCESS: I dare say it is, but after all, why should I sing? I’m not 
a hired artiste. I’m your Princess, and I’ve had a very busy day, and I 
just want to sit—that’s all. 

Luict: Then Your Highness utterly refuses to sing the Pelushka? 


PRINCESS: Utterly. (She folds her arms, closes her eyes.) 
CURTAIN (hurried). 


RURAL 


Mr Higgins’s motto has always been, ‘It'll come in handy.’ 
And it usually does. What a time he had, for example, 
when those maniacal cyclists came to camp near the village. 


GNL DLR 


by JOHN MOORE 


OU will meet him anywhere on the road which leads to a country 
sale of furniture or farming stock, and you will recognize him by 
the legend stencilled neatly on the back of his cart: MR H. 
HIGGINS, GNL DLR. 

That ‘Mr’ is significant: it is part of his personal dignity: 
for if you address him as Higgins he will remind you a trifle sharply that 
he has a handle to his name. He is proud, independent, individualist : 
a free man, as he often declares, in a free country. His dignity is implicit 
too in the shine on his mare’s harness and on his own boots and leggings: 
the sort of shine that is only achieved by elbow-grease. It is as if he 
were aware that he is certainly the best-known person for 20 miles 
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around, not excluding lords and ladies, and must therefore keep up 
appearances. Also, there is more to an auction sale than a bargain and 
a haggle: it is a minor social occasion, at which a man is liable to 
encounter a score of old friends. So Mr Higgins wears his best bowler 
hat and a pair of grey breeches rather widely cut out of good cloth by 
a country tailor who understands the complex sociology of breeches— 
which have their hierarchies, being shaped with a slight but perceptible 
difference for various sorts of customer, farmer, vet, dealer, gamekeeper, 
stableboy, and squire. 

If he had been born into a different station he might have become a 
big-game hunter, collecting ‘heads,’ or perhaps a seeker-out of rare china 
or curios; for he is one of those fortunate people for whom the whole of 
life is an endless and exciting quest, and in a sense he is luckier than the 
connoisseur or the shikar because the area of his quest is so much wider 
than theirs. There is a limit to the diversity of beasts and beautiful china; 
but the objects of Mr Higgins’s pursuit are as infinitely various as the 
whims and activities of mankind, ranging from a nice li’] quiet cob suit- 
able for a young lady to a coupla fitcher ferrets for the keeper, a ton or 
two of perry pears, a pig-tro’, a wardrobe small enough to go up 
Mrs Robinson’s winding staircase, a good lurcher-pup for old Manasseh 
next time the gypsies come round, half a dozen boiling hens, a nanny-goat 
in milk, some galvanized sheets, and a sitting of goose-eggs. 

I firmly believe that there is nothing in the world he would not buy if 
he thought the price was right; for his whole life is founded upon a kind 
of magpie philosophy expressed in four words,‘ Twill come in handy.’ 
A large orchard behind his house, transformed into a rural slum with 
fowl-houses, chicken-runs, rabbit-hutches, pigstyes, and sheds, bears 
witness to the practical application of his philosophy. Piled haphazard 
in the sheds are iron bedsteads, old chairs, harness, pothampers, odd frag- 
ments of broken machinery, cartwheels, implements, drainpipes, and sheer 
junk of every description, all acquired and hoarded on the principle that 
some day, in circumstances however remote and improbable, these things 
will come in handy. . 

And sure enough they do. Farmer Dudfield has the misfortune to 
break some intricate part of the mechanism of his binder at harvest-time, 
and not even Briggs the blacksmith can fix it; so he takes it along to 
Mr Higgins, who stares at it for a long time and ‘scrats his yud’ and says 
at last: ‘I minds I bought an old binder at the Manor Farm sale five 
years come Michaelmas, and if thee’ll help me shift them bits of old 
bicycles I reckon we'll find her at the back of ’em; and then we’ll see if 
the pieces match up.’ Or it may be a question of a ball-cock for a cistern 
when a catastrophe happens to the Rector’s plumbing; or a hurricane- 
lamp or a whetstone or a draining-rod or any of the hundred and one 
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A large orchard behind his house, transformed into a rural slum . . . 


things which feckless countrymen, living far from shops, are apt to need 
in a hurry. 

Whatever it is, the chances are that Mr Higgins will be able to provide it 
out of his 40 years’ accumulation if only you give him time to scrat his 
yud and puzzle out where it may be: which he does by a process of 
complicated mnemonics: ‘Now old Matthew Dyer pegged out the day 
war started; but his sale warn’t till Lady-day. And I bought that pony- 
trap from a gypsy on the way back from his sale, so if we look behind 
the pony-trap we ought to come across the horse-clippers I gave a quid 
for at Matthew Dyer’s... .’ 

Hardly a day goes by but yields fresh evidence in support of 
Mr Higgins’s cherished theory about the ultimate handiness of things. 
Not long ago he bought an ancient brougham from a man he disliked, 
who was subsequently very boastful of the fact that he’d got rid of his 
museum-piece for thirty shillings. But within a few months Mr Higgins 
had sold the two front wheels for a pound apiece and the top for fifteen 
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shillings ‘to make a summerhouse’—of all strange improvisations; and 
a year later, when the previous owner of the brougham asked him if he 
had such a thing as a handcart, Mr Higgins knocked one together out of 
packing-cases and fitted it with the rear wheels of the vehicle, for which 

he took pleasure in charging exactly thirty bob. 

I have said that Mr Higgins will buy anything; but there is one recur- 

rent item in the sale catalogues about which he is hesitant and for which 
in no circumstances will he bid more than a shilling: ‘Books—in lots.’ 
‘I tells you frankly,’ he said to me once, ‘I’m frightened of books.’ He 
is afraid of them because he doesn’t understand them; they are probably 
the only things in the catalogue upon which he cannot accurately put a 
value. He has heard that there are old books worth thousands of pounds, 
and this thought makes him unhappy every time a heap of nineteenth- 
century literature is offered for sale. He kicks the heap in a tentative and 
half-contemptuous way, turning the books over with his foot and cocking 
a puzzled eye at the calf-bound volume of Sermons (Bishop Browne on 
the Thirty Nine Articles) and the Collected Works oj Oliver Goldsmith; 
would these, perhaps, be worth thousands of pounds? ‘Come along, 
gentlemen,’ says the auctioneer. ‘Who'll offer me half a crown? Nobody? 
Put the next lot with ’em, then.’ And after a long pause there comes a 
kind of agonized groan from Mr Higgins, as if the reluctant bid were 
dragged painfully out of him against his will: ‘A bob.’ 

So the temperance tracts and the unreadable poems and the cheap 
editions of Dickens make a mildewed pile in one of his leaky sheds, and 
Mr Higgins shakes his head every time he glances at them: ‘I’m frit of 
books, Mister, and that’s the truth of it.’ 

But one day, as I sorted among the heap to humour him, I came across 
a battered exercise book, written in a prim, severe, and somehow chilly - 
hand. It seemed at first to contain nothing but names and dates, set out 
in meticulous columns; but as I turned over the pages I discovered that 
the book was a record of the comings and goings of servants, kept as one 
might keep a herd-book by some cold great lady at a time when servants 
were plentiful and ladies hard to please. 

‘Green, Priscilla, 1 read. ‘Kitchenmaid. Aged 16. Dismissed for 
gross misconduct. See Wilkins, James.’ 

I turned to the page: : 

‘Wilkins, James. Under footman. Aged 19. Dismissed for gross 
misconduct. See Green, Priscilla.’ . 

I perceived then that the faded brown copperplate writing had a tale | 
to tell, if only a man could read it, and I said to Mr Higgins: ‘I’ll give 
you half a crown for this.’ I swear that in 40 years of dealings he had 
never looked startled before, he had never committed the one fatal faux- _ 
pas unheard of in huckstering men, the self-betrayal, the unspoken admis- 
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sion that the price offered was greater than the price expected. ‘Half a 
crown?’ he gasped; and then to cover up his solecism he added swiftly : 
‘But of course, they’re not up my street, books ain’t; I’m frit of ’em.’ 
As complex as his store-keeping is Mr Higgins’s private and unique 
system of accountancy. Among people he knows well he is curiously 
reluctant to deal for cash; it is an affront to his dignity to offer him half 
acrown. ‘Iwill square itself up in the end,’ he says airily, and makes a 
note of the debt in smudgy indelible pencil on the inside flap of a 
cigarette-packet. At the end of the day he adds the packet to his collec- 
tion, which he keeps in a deep drawer, and six months later, on a wet 
Sunday, he sorts them out, deciphers the mysterious hieroglyphs, and 
proceeds as he puts it ‘to do his money.’ This is a very painful labour; 
and all day long he sucks the indelible pencil until his purple mouth looks 
like a clown’s and his hands like the hands of a blackberry-picker; but at 
last the task is done, and next morning the postman brings you an involved 
but absolutely accurate statement, running perhaps something like this: 


Mr ——\—— in account with Mr H. Higgins 
Pepe Ce Caeser: 
To chain for bike ... 2 6 Contra 

meampiorditto ... 3 O Cider apples ... = il oh Oa 

.. helpingatpigkilling 5 0 Sprout plants 57.6 

eee poltins straw ... 1 6 Withy poles ... yan 

». half hogsyud cask 16 0 Rabbits bt. from young 

., Old iron furnace for INEISS te eee, Lee 
boiling up ae) oratis 
meforetug,wor ... 10 6 

118 6 ee Reed 8) 


The figures at the bottom of the second column are written with an 
almost triumphant flourish, as if to say, “There you are; I told you so; it 
squares itself up in the end!’ 

I do not pretend to know how the economics of his extraordinary busi- 
ness work out; for no chartered accountant (and certainly no income tax 
inspector!) ever sets eyes on Mr Higgins’s drawerful of old Players 
packets, and it would plainly be impossible for anybody to estimate the 
value of those heaps of odds-and-ends which fill the tumbledown sheds 
from floor to roof. Indeed they have no real value, only a hypothetical one 
based on the assumption that some day, somehow, they will come in 
handy. 

Who would have thought that the piles of old iron which before the 
war made a sort of Magnetic Mountain at the bottom of Mr Higgins’s 
orchard would be worth as many pounds in 1940 as they were worth 
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shillings ten years before? And who would have thought that the 
American Negro soldiers who camped near the village in 1943 would turn 
out to be devoted, and indeed maniacal, bicyclists at a time when bicycles 
could not be had in the shops for love or money? For weeks on end 
Mr Higgins was to be seen in his orchard matching wheels to frames, 
hammering out bent forks and handlebars, fitting together, screwing 
together, even tying together the wrecks which he’d bought twenty years 
ago for a song; and round and round the village green tore the chocolate 
coons on Mr Higgins’s bicycles, hugely grinning at the village girls. 

During the war the heaps of junk in his orchard gradually dwindled 
away. First the old. iron went, then the timber, then the bicycles, and 
then, miraculously it must have seemed to him, the books, which were 
bought by a wastepaper merchant for two pounds the lot. (‘I was glad 
to see them go,’ said Mr Higgins with huge relief, ‘I was glad to be shut 
of them.’) 

Then for a time his business contracted, as the range of things which 
could be bought and sold without a licence became more limited; bureau- 
crats and inspectors troubled him, but he brushed them off as one brushes 
off flies, confounding them by his splendid confessio fidei: ‘I’m a free 
man; and this is a free country.’ His wallet waxed fat despite them; nor 
did his run of good fortune end with the war. In 1946, prompted by 
some prescience (for he has his ear close to the ground, like the gypsies 
with whom he is friendly and whose huckstering blood, it is said, runs in 
his veins) he returned for a space to his old trade of horse-coping. He 
bought half a dozen rough and shaggy cobs to graze his orchard, and 
half a dozen more to put out to tack; and all the wise people who were 
busily applying for supplementary petrol coupons thought he had gone 
off his head. Then came the autumnal crisis and the suspension of the 
basic ration; and within a fortnight he had sold all his cobs, all his long- 
stored sets of harness, reins, horse-collars, pony-traps, governess-cars, and 
indeed any old vehicle which could conceivably be pulled by a horse. . 

But that was the end of the seller’s market. Now prices are fall- 
ing, and Mr Higgins is beginning to stock up again. Two or three times 
a week he jogs off to the sales of furniture and farm-stock, and returns 
at evening with his assorted load of wheels, broken lawn-mowers, sticks 
of furniture, half a dozen bantams for the Rector’s lady. . . . 

Yet although he is as smart, as important-looking, as alert and dignified 
as ever, there can be no doubt about it that Mr Higgins is growing old. 
The burden of the years begins to show itself in an increasing selective- 
ness; he who was as acquisitive as a magpie has become almost choosy 
when the auctioneer reaches the lots of ‘Sundries’ which used to be his 
own particular perquisite at the sales. As for books, he regards them with 
increasing terror, and pointedly averts his head when the auctioneer puts 
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The burden of Mr Higgins’s years begins to show itself in an 
increasing selectiveness. 


several lots together and demands a bob. And we notice that he no 
longer uses the phrase ‘It'll come in handy.’ He adds the uncomfortable 
proviso, ‘It'll come in handy if we live long enough.’ 

For he knows too well that the wheels of chance revolve slowly. Ten 
long years may pass before the combination of circumstances comes 
round which makes that old binder, bought for ten shillings, suddenly 
indispensable to Farmer Dudfield at harvest-time; or which puts into 
somebody’s head the strange notion that one could make the sawn-off top 
of a brougham into a summerhouse. Ten long years, or fifteen, or twenty 
—and who knows that by then the auctioneer with his clerk beside him 
may not be moving foot by foot along a line of heaped junk neatly laid 
out in Mr Higgins’s orchard? ‘What’ll you give me for this lot? No 
offers? Then put the next lot with it; and the next. There you are. 
Now who'll say a bob?’ 

And if so, perhaps, to some budding 0 hesitant GNL DLR, a 
trim ghost in well-cut breeches and bowler-hat, dignified, a free ghost 
in a free country, will whisper: ‘Go on, Mister. It'll come in handy.’ 


Concerning kissing crust, frumenty, home-cured ham, 

pikelets for tea, mushrooms cooked in cream and butter— 

all the simple good food that country people once ate in 
abundance. 


Country Food: A Memory 


by ALISON UTTLEY 
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S I stand at the grocer’s counter, watching the assistant weigh 
with scientific accuracy, as though they were jewels, my morsels — 
of lard, butter, and processed cheese, my mind drifts uneasily to — 
‘4 country days and country ways, and I can scarcely believe that — 
I once lived in such careless prodigality. = 
There is no rich smell to carry me back, no hint of any connection a 
between present and past, but when I open my little spice cupboard to — 
take out some fragrant herbs, the memory awakes, a whole way of living © 
springs into being, and I am in the farm kitchen, with the oak doors } 
the Queen Anne cupboard wide open, and rich aromatic odours of nut 
megs and mace, of new milk and baking bread flood my senses. I s 
everything unfolded before me, I am far away i1 in the hills with the wor 
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and fields spread out, and the good simple country life which I know so 
well. In the yard a horse looks over the stable door, and cattle walk 
up the fields for milking. I see the table spread with an abundance of 
food, and I see the hams suspended from the iron hooks in the ceiling, 
the flitches on the walls, the jugs of cream and pancheons of milk. 

I walk to the pantry, where the snow-white lard, newly rendered from 
the ‘flead,’ hangs in bladders round as footballs, veined like old maps, 
and the great stone-ware crock, three feet high, decorated with tiny flowers 
incised in its brown sides, stands on the sanded bench with a broad- 
bladed knife near, ready for my mother’s pastry-making. The little room 
is dark, I never linger there, and the smell of groceries and sandstone is 
very strong. 

I see the willow-patterned meat dishes burdened with the pale gold 
pats of butter in round moulded patterns of cows and swans and wheat- 
sheafs, resting on the dairy shelves ready for household use and for 
market, and the great curved baskets which will carry many pounds 
wrapped in cool green leaves. 

I see the cheeses on the bench, to be turned and cut in wedge-shaped 
slices, and the little cream cheeses hanging in the window from the iron 

-cottering pin before they are buried in their muslin cloths in the garden 
to ripen. 

There was a country tradition that nobody should go away without 
a meal, for it was a long way to the house. It would have been inhos- 
pitable and uncharitable to refuse food. Larders, pantry, dairy were 
filled with provisions, and everyone was accepted, even if not always 
quite welcome. There was the time when I brought fifty children home 
from school to tea, confident that they would be received with open 
arms by my mother. They were all well fed out of doors and made very 
happy by games and sports in the field. Relations suddenly came walk- 
ing up the hill—‘There was an excursion today, and we thought it would 
be nice to bring our friends to see you.’ Shooting parties and visitors 
came, travellers asked for a meal, the mole-catcher, the pedlar, gypsies, 
hedger-and-ditcher, thatcher, all were provided for. The servant-maid’s 
family turned up, her step-mother and seven hungry blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired children in tow. Rich and poor, gentle and simple, all were made 
welcome, either in dining-room or kitchen or outside in the cartshed or 
on the low walls where they would sit. 

Flour was bought by the sack, and the open-mouthed bag stood on the 
stone bench in the dairy, with a shining steel scoop, like a coal bucket, 
ready for use. Bread was baked at home, and the enormous bread mug 
of red earthenware was in the corner, filled with loaves. Extra bread had 
to be fetched from the village when we ran short, and this meant a journey 
with the horse and cart. | 
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The rich homely smell of baking filled the house one day a week. The 
dough, mixed with barm, milk, and a little lard, was kneaded with much 
lifting and working in a great brown pancheon lined with yellow, and 
set to rise on the sanded hearthstone before the fire. A white linen cloth 
lay over it, and first one and then another would lift a corner and touch 
this living creature to make a dimple in its broad face. Doors were kept 
shut, as far as was possible in a room where there was a great draught 
from the north when men entered and passed through to the south. 
Sometimes a lamb lay on the hearth, brought in from the farm for warmth, 
or tiny chicks chirped in a basket. The hearthstone was an important 
place, with a little red stool for a child to sit by the fire and a tall stool 
for a visitor, but the dough had the centre of the wide stone. 

It rose to a white cushion, crackled like silk, and then it was cut and 
the four-pound bread tins were filled and set ‘to prove.’ 

The deep oven was packed, and when the loaves came out they were 
nutty and sweet, with irregular edges and overhanging bits which we 
called ‘kissing crust.’ Sometimes a fruit loaf was made at the same time, 
and the dough was mixed with quantities of currants and peel, with spices 
and treacle until it was dark with richness. It was eaten sliced and thickly — 
spread with butter. 

A delicate kind of bread which we called ‘cobs’ was made at Easter 
and in the summer months. It was milk bread, firm but light as a feather, 
the size of cricket balls, with no hard crust. We had cobs fresh for break- 
fast or for tea, but they were always regarded as a treat and the snowy | 
balls disappeared very rapidly. : 

When the grocer’s traveller came for his order we listened with great 
interest and watched him as he sat at the kitchen table with his notebook 
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—it was as exciting as the visit of the young cricketer who came for cattle- 
food orders. A few days later the yellow cart was driven up the hill from 
the distant town two or three valleys away, and the goods were carried 
indoors. Sugar was bought by the hundredweight and left in its wooden 
crate under a bench. Tea came in large tin canisters with pictures of 
girls picking tea at the plantations on the sides. Treacle was in a kind 
of barrel. Whole tins of biscuits came to last for months, for school din- 
ners, for holidays, for picnics, and for journeys. They were put away and 
we were forbidden to touch them. Ginger nuts, Petit Beurre, Osborne, 
breakfast biscuits, all fresh and crisp, filled the boxes, and the way they 
were packed gave us wonder and delight as we marvelled at the symmetry 
and sniffed the aroma. Now and then a box of letter biscuits came, and 
we could make our own names at the tea-table. The grocer’s traveller 
knew about biscuits and he recommended new varieties, but we always 
had some of these well-known kinds. 

There were currants and candied peel to be stored in the pantry, and 
spices for the cupboard, and then we were prepared for anything. Most 
things were home-produced so that we were independent of the shops, 
and when the larder and pantry stores arrived we could go on for weeks 
without once going to the town. 

The day began with porridge and plenty of thick cream. The oatmeal 
was cooked in a large iron saucepan, an ugly old pan which stayed on the 
kitchen stove all night. We ate our porridge in shallow blue dishes, and 
we poured the cream in concentric circles, making lovely patterns, until 
someone warned us that other people wanted cream too. We drank new 
milk, warm from the cowhouses, and it was rich with its own cream. 
Sometimes we had frumenty, a delicious wheat dish. It was hulled wheat 
very slowly cooked in the oven in an earthenware stewpot, for a day or 
two, so that the result was a matrix of sweet wheat set in a jelly. This 
process was called ‘creeing.’. It was an old-fashioned dish, we were told, 
used for centuries. 

Mushrooms were eaten for breakfast; they had been gathered in the 
fields at dawn. They were never fried but cooked in cream and butter 
and served with buttered toast. There was a hurried peeling of the snowy 
half-magical things, which always filled me with delight by their shapes 
and scent when they were brought in by the milkers to be cooked in 
saucers in the oven. 

Another good breakfast dish was oatcakes. The oatcake-man came 
over the hills with his basket of oatcakes and pikelets and his lumps of 
barm for bread-making. The large brown flabby oatcakes were toasted 
until they were stiff and then dripping was spread on them, with salt 
and pepper. It was difficult to do the toasting; they were so fragile and 
so thin that they tore apart on the toasting fork unless we were very 
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careful. The pikelets were for tea, toasted and spread with butter, a real 
North Country dish. 


We seldom had bacon and eggs for breakfast, perhaps because there” 


was such a quantity: baskets of eggs were in the dairy and flitches of 
bacon on the pantry wall. But dishes of fried bacon, with poached eggs, 
were given to visitors. We preferred toast and beef dripping. 


Hams swung from the ceiling, curing in the winter months after they 


had been rubbed with saltpetre, Barbadoes sugar, and other mysterious 
things about which I knew nothing. A ham always lay ready for break- 
fast or supper on the dairy bench, in the ice-cold stone-floored room where 
there was no need of a refrigerator even if we had ever heard of such a 
thing. We thought nobody had hams like those of our own curing, and 
of course each farm had the same pride in its own hams. Ours came from 
the pigs who had lived in the pig-cote with the rose-tree growing on the 
wall. These stout animals had been flattered and kept happy by constant 
attention and tit-bits. People leaned over the wall and talked to them 
and admired them. Good-smelling sharps mixed with boiling water, 
skimmed milk, and scraps went to them each day. Sometimes the pigs 
were allowed to roam in the pig-cote garden, where damsons grew. The 
killing of the pigs was the grievous time, but the Plenutnl food that 
followed was irresistible to hungry people. 
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‘Scratchings,’ the nutty morsels left after the lard was rendered, were 
eaten for breakfast, cold and glittering with salt. In Buckinghamshire 
these pieces are called ‘cricklings,’ and they are mixed with sugar and 
flour to make ‘crickling cakes,’ a country dainty, eaten hot. 

Brawns were made by a private receipt—many old farmhouses had 
their own receipts, which they kept secret, handed down from other 
generations. These golden-amber delicacies, set in moulds of ancient 
design which had stood on the dairy shelves for a century, were in great 
demand by friends and relations. I took one to my music teacher, to my 
school-mistress, to houses of friends, and my mother always took one 
with her when she went out. They followed me to London, bringing 
back memories of the farm, each one as delectable as a toothsome jelly 
from Arabian nights. 

Pork pies were made from pieces of the best meat, with pie-crusts from 
the lard. There was a row of them in the dairy, large pies with con- 
ventional tasselled flowers and leaves in the centre, and tender meat and 
jelly within, such as my father approved of, for he would have been 
astonished to find any gristle in his own pies. 

At Christmas-time the first ham was boiled in the great iron pot which 
had to be lifted by two men. It simmered for hours, sending out a rich 
odour that made each one who entered the kitchen cast longing glances 
at the queer black pot with its rainbow curls of steam. The ham was 
removed with difficulty and cries of warning, its skin was peeled, and the 
rosy layer of fat was coated with sweet brown raspings made from home- 
bread. On the bone a paper frill was pinned, neatly cut by one of us who 
made this final decoration with a feeling of importance. It was suc- 
culent, tender, delicately flavoured, and utterly unlike any bought ham, 
for it had a rich individuality. ‘This is a country ham,’ said the towns- 
people who tasted it. Slices were cut with the sharpest knife, for there 
was a kind of ritual about it, and only a ‘carver’ might touch it. 

Midday dinner was served in the kitchen on weekdays, in the dining- 
room when visitors came and on some festive Sundays, when there was 
more leisure for amenities. In the kitchen the cloth was home-spun linen, 
rather short, coarse but snow-white with the washing it had had since it 
was woven; one was dated 1842. The centre of the table held a mug 
of flowers, a jug of water from the spring, and a great glass salt-cellar. 
That was all the adornment, but the food was very hot, served direct 
from oven to plates. 

The servant-man and the labourer sat at the oak dresser, silently 

_munching, but meals were not for talking. Each one was thinking of the 
day’s work, and I was gazing dreamily through the window at the beauti- 
ful scene, aware of the song of birds, which seemed all around us. A 
hawk hovered near and we all stopped to watch it, for it was level with 
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our eyes, over the-steep hillside; in winter red squirrels ran daintily along 
the low wall and looked in at us. 

In the dining-room there was a different air, and an important grand 
feeling about the meal. The table was covered with a snowy damask 
cloth which held a secret design of leaves or fleur-de-lis or diamonds, 
which one could discover by looking at it sideways to catch the light. 
It was smooth as glass, and it had been ironed by two people, one at 
each end of the kitchen table. It must not be marked or even creased. 
It came from the long drawer of the tall-boy chest, and the smell of the 
orchard and wind and starch was in its folds. 

On this cloth the flowers were placed, four round little glass vases, 
one in each corner. I ran to the fields to gather the flowers fresh. Prim- 
roses with blue and white violets would be there one day, wild daffodils 
from the river meadow another day, snowdrops and ivy in winter, 
forget-me-nots and wood anemones, and later wild roses and honey- 
suckle. The glass jug was filled with icy water which had been freshly 
pumped up from the spring and caught sparkling in the jug. Glasses 
and best silver were used, for it was necessary to have everything correct. 

Sunday dinner was usually roast sirloin of beef, but the beef came from 
cattle whose history, age, and place of upbringing was known to my 
father. It was tender and perfect, but I had no interest in it, except to 
eat the smallest portion. With it we had Yorkshire pudding, puffed out 
to a height and fluffiness I can never attain in my own kitchen. Horse- 
radish sauce accompanied the sirloin, made from the horseradish which 
grew among white violets in a bed to itself, grated and mixed with thick 
cream and wine vinegar. It was a sweet-sour confection we all liked very 
much. Vegetables came from the garden, dishes of green peas, of scarlet 
runners or broad beans, of stewed celery, of cabbage freshly picked. In 
winter, when there were root vegetables, we had fresh turnips and carrots 
mashed together with plenty of cream, to make an orange-coloured mould 
which I have not met in other parts of England. 

Fruit pies—we did not call them tarts—were made from our own fruit, 
and again the cream jug was present, or custard made from many eggs 
was served in little glass cups on a glass stand. 

In the week there were rabbit pies, cooked with pieces of bacon and 
mushrooms, so that the pies were filled with jellied meats. There were 
beefsteak and kidney pies, with hard-boiled eggs, and puddings of beef, 
boiled fowls, Scotch broth, with every vegetable in the garden, and stews 
with dumplings. Boiled suet puddings accompanied boiled beef, and 
savoury baked pudding with herbs and sage was the dish for roast pork 
and apple sauce. 

Tea was the happiest meal of the day, for most of the work was done, 
milking was over, candles and lamps were lighted, curtains drawn across 
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the windows, and the oak shutters with their heavy iron bars were 
fastened. It was a time of security, and there was a feeling of per- 
manence and peace as the world of wind and storm was locked and 
bolted out. Strong walls held us safe from those perils and dangers of 
the night mentioned in our prayers. The tea-table, whether set in the 
dining-room or the kitchen, was laden with good things to eat. New milk 
and cream and new-laid eggs came fresh from the buildings. Sometimes 
a ham was placed on the table, or china dishes of potted meat, which was 
my mother’s speciality, or tongue, home-pressed in the heavy mould. We 
ate jam with cream poured over it, with a spoon, in the old-fashioned 
country way. 

We had ‘beastinny pasties,’ which were made from ‘beastings’ (the rich 
milk of a newly-calved cow), and curd tartlets, or little scallop shells 
of sponge cake, as well as plum cake or seed cake. After this tea, which 
was late, as we waited for the milkers and travellers, we had little else. 
A bowl of bread and milk for children; potatoes baked in their jackets, 
eaten with a pat of butter and a mug of milk, or bread and cheese and 
coffee, finished the evening. Everyone went to bed early, to be ready for 
the next day’s work. 

This simple good food was plain everyday fare for hard-working 
country people, who were glad to get a variety and an abundance such 
as we provided. 
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Small Farm 
By DILYS POWELL 


7 OWER FARM stands solidly on a fold of soft, curving country 
gon the Kent side of the Sussex-Kent border. The road makes 
an elbow to pass the farm buildings, and the bus which every 
J hour or so comes growling up the hill changes gear on the bend 

before it runs down between hedges to the stop by the brook. 
The red house with its licheny mansard roof looks over the road at a 
duck-pond fringed with reeds and trees. At intervals throughout the 
day the ducks and the geese, following some private time-table, hold up 
the country traffic with their journey from farm to pond or back again; 
and every week-end motorist stops to watch the brood in sail. Behind 
the careless complex of buildings—farmhouse, cowsheds, barns, old 
oasthouse—the land slants in orchard and pasture down to the con- 
fluence of brook and river. There is water everywhere in this Kentish 
landscape: water threads the woods, water gathers in weedy ponds on 
the foreheads of the hills. The farm itself drinks spring water: the 
wellhouse, a squat loaf of brick with the clear pool motionless over the 
steps inside, has stood for a century and more on the slope of the field 
behind the smaller of the two stockyards. 

I suppose it was in a movement of escape and concealment that we 
first established ourselves as week-end lodgers with the Baldings: escape 
from the telephone, from the ugly faces of unanswered letters and the 
piles of writers’ muddle on tables and chairs. In the country, we told 
ourselves, we should be able to forget the diurnal imperatives and work | 
without disturbance for at any rate two evenings, and possibly two 
afternoons as well. The mornings, of course, would be sacred to air 
and exercise—walking, a little quiet hacking in the autumn lanes, in 
summer perhaps a bob in the concrete-lined pool fenced off, at the end 
of the garden, from bird-swimmers. 

It was riding weather when we first saw the place, an October after- 
noon with the sun still warm and a tulle mist twining in the woods. 
We eyed the handy mounts: an independent-looking grey mare; her 
daughter, a half-broken chestnut; and a brown gelding with, apparently, 
a fine record of resistance to riders. Later, we said, and thought no 
more that or any other day about riding; the lethargy of release from 
the city was too deep for us, and we were to find in any case other interests. 

We drank tea in front of a bright wood fire, made conciliatory 
gestures to the farm dogs, a pair of Alsatian bitches, mother and 
daughter, and set out to get our bearings. Round the elbow and down 
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to the right the road leads back to Edenbridge. Across the fields there 
is a footpath to the local station a quarter of an hour away. Over the 
brook and up the hill again the road passes one of the two pubs: not 
much more than a cottage framed with flowers, with a bench and a 
chair or two in the garden for those who like to drink their mild and 
old in the sun. The village is scattered; the heart of it is on the high 
ground by the woods which hide the Castle: a church, a school, five 
or six cottages, a post-box, and the second pub, a comfortable red 
house with a lawn sloping to a lake shaded by trees. The lines of roof 
and spire compose themselves gracefully, and from the far side of the 
big field to the south, when shadows slant through the thick light of 
a summer evening, Hever looks like every romantic’s dream of an 
English village. 

That very first afternoon put into our heads ideas alien from our 
early notions of a country week-end. Tony, the middle boy of the 
Baldings’ three children, acting as our guide, insisted that we must see 
a neighbour’s pigs; egg-shaped, pink, the creatures were feeding with 
extravagant squeals of avarice. Bacon, we cried greedily: you can 
keep a horse at livery, why not a pig? For some weeks we imagined 
ourselves alighting from the London train with a bucket of potato peel 
and old cabbage stalks for our edible pet. Presently, of course, we 
learned that, even had we been able to find a pig-livery-stables, the 
Government would not have cared for our plan. 

The farm, we saw, was ceaselessly active: growing and feeding, breed- 
ing and harvesting. If we walked across the meadow to the river the 
young heifers pushed to take our fists in their wet muzzles; fed at first 
by hand, they still hankered to suck at human fingers. From morning 
the poultry, hens and ducks and geese, swam or dived or scratched for 
food in yard or orchard. Never a silent space in the day; the ducks split 
the air with bursts of mad laughter, and of a sudden a goose would lift 
its savage head and set up a cry louder than a trumpet’s and more carry- 
ing. Even at night the geese, white shrouds on the pond, would occa- 
sionally stir and honk, and the ducks, long since shut away from foxes 
and other thieves, would answer drowsily in their shed. The rest of the 
farm would be quiet: cattle, dogs, horses, men; until next day came with 
milking-time, and the ducks were let out, and the children led the goats, 
tugging at their collars, to pasture. 

In the farmer’s job itself there is, as we could see from the first, no time 
for rest: no eight-hour day, no forty-hour week, no cinema, no Sunday 
morning late in bed, no Bank Holiday; though it has at least this much 
in common with the writer’s job, that endless as it is, it can be done only 
out of love. ; . 

Even with modern machinery the business of milking twice a day 
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seems formidable. Mr Balding has a dairy herd of T.T. Guernseys, 
sweet-breathing animals with the traditional names—Primrose, Cowslip, 
Pansy, Buttercup, Marigold. At six o’clock in the morning and three 
o’clock in the afternoon the herd is driven into the main stockyard and 
waits there, tossing mild heads, while the first three cows move into 
the milking-shed. They are eager to come, for milking-time means a 
delightful feed of dairy-meal or dairy-nuts, a hard dry substance which 
to the townsman’s eye looks like grey chopped macaroni; each animal, 
at the time of our early week-ends, was enjoying four pounds a day 
for each gallon of milk she gave over the first gallon. When she walks 
into the stall her head is clamped, but she can move it down to the 
manger, and there she stands munching while her udder is washed in 
hot water and the four cups of the milker are fitted to her teats. She 
has company at her meal. With a clap of wings a pair of white pigeons 
come flying down from their home in the oasthouse, gobble from the 
manger, and walk flat-footed in the stall; presently the cats, the white 
and the tortoiseshell cat and the ginger kitten, come padding for a drop 
of milk. They are in danger from the cow’s restless hooves, and a white 
kitten was killed one day, trodden underfoot like an insect. But the 
pigeons and the cats still come to the milking, obstinate, self-confident, 
intent on their dream of food. 

We watched the clockwork performance of the daily chores; and 
watched, too, the special work of the seasons. One day we came down 
to the farm to see a red-and-white calf stumbling amidst the herd in 
the yard, and another waiting alone in the barn to be fed. Why this 
early separation? I asked. The bull-calf in the yard, I was told, would 
be sold; until then he would stay with his mother; but the heifer-calf — 
in the barn was being reared by hand; in this way, said Mr Balding, 
you can control the amount she drinks. She was fed twice a day: 
milk alone for so many days, then milk with a little gruel; I went to 
watch one afternoon. The bucket was held firmly so that the calf could 
not upset it; she pushed forward, knelt in her greed to drink; the farmer 
put his hand in the milk, the calf thrust in her muzzle and sucked noisily 
at his fingers. It is better, said Mr Balding, for her to suck; otherwise 
she’d drink too fast and too much. When do you take a calf from the 
mother? I asked. After three days, he said. The cow should go dry 
six or eight weeks before calving. After calving she is in milk again, 
but for three days she feeds the calf only. On the fourth day she can 
be milked and her calf can be taken away to be fed by hand. Bereaved, 
she complains, poor thing, but her memory is short and after two days 
or so she has forgotten her loss. 

The dairy herd is one man’s task; next we were to see a communal 
job. Beyond the yard, the sheds and the old wooden barn of Bower 
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The Inquisitive Goat 


Walk past Bower Farm on a summer evening, and-with a clatter of horns a white 
head will push through a hole in the old barn wall to stare curiously at you. 
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Light and Shade in the Oasthouse 


The white pigeons make their home in the oasthouse loft, handily served by the 
meal-sack and quite undisturbed by the farm cats which doze on the steps below. 
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Mechanical Milking 


The advance of hygiene and mechanical apparatus on the farm has displaced the 
traditional milkmaid with her stool and her easily overturned pail. 
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Feeding by Hand 


The calf has been separated from her mother and shut in the stable. Mr Balding 
dips his hand in the milk and lets the young animal suck at his fingers. 
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In the Stockyard 


The herd waits its turn to be milked, the cows treading underfoot the muck which 
will later, as ‘mixen,’ prove so valuable a fertilizer for the fields. 
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Hopeful Dawn 


In front of the farmhouse is a small garden surrounded by a fenc Dawn, the 
Alsatian, has taught herself to open the gate by lifting the latch with her nose. 
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Wood for the Fires 


Eleven-year-old Tony has taken the goats from the barn to pasture, and now uses 
the saw to cut up thinnings of apple wood from the orchard. 
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The Farmhouse 


Bower Farm is familiar to motorists, cyclists, and walkers on their way to Hever, but 
none of them see this view of it, taken from one of Mr Balding’s fields. 
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Farm is one of those gaunt open structures with a corrugated iron roof 
known as a Dutch barn; here the harvest of unthreshed grain from the 
fields is stacked. The year had decayed into November by threshing 
day, and the weather had the edge of winter on it. Curiosity conquered 
my indolence, I came down early to breakfast, and by eight o’clock went 
out into a sunny, frosty, stinging morning. 

The machine, with two motors working the belts, was just beginning 
to pant, and seven men, Mr Balding and six helpers, were settling into 
the swing of the day’s work. Two stood on the stack in the barn, fork- 
ing the sheaves down to the machine; two more stood on the thrasher, 
untying the bundles and feeding them in. The sheaves were sucked 
into a drum from which the long stalks emerged to move down a chute; 
an arm, hatchet-headed and clawed, slammed downwards, another arm 
shoved, and the straw was forced into compact bales with twine ready 
for a fifth man to tie. ‘Max. speed 28 strokes/min.,’ said the notice 
on the machine. 

The corn, moving in the opposite direction, was sifted into grades: 
heads or large grain, tails or small, with the dust, charlock seed or 
other rubbish separated; any damp sheaves had already been flung to 
the ground by the men on the thrasher. The careful machine poured 
each grade into a sack; when the sacks were full they were tied up by 
the sixth worker, a neighbouring farmer who had come to help, and 
the harvest was carried into the barn. The wheat at the near end of 
the rick, now being thrashed, would go to an Edenbridge miller; the 
oats and barley at the farther end would be used partly for feeding 
the farm’s own stock. 

Meanwhile Mr Balding himself attended to the chaff and the short 
straw, the cavil as they call it in Kent. The chaff was poured to the 
ground in a dusty heap; the cavil fell between thrasher and straw-baler. It 
‘was once the common practice to mix the chaff with the oats for the horses. 
On Bower Farm both cavil and chaff are returned to the machine to be 
baled up with the straw; the bales are used for littering, the cattle tread 
the straw into the earth of the yard, the green dung is stacked and rots, 
the mixen, as it is then called, is spread on the fields, and the soil receives 
back its own wealth. 

I watched Mr Balding raking the chaff on to a piece of sacking; he 
took the corners of the square and climbed with the bundle to empty it 
into the straw-baler. There was a dry scent in the air, and the eddies 
round the machine carried light clouds of chaff, thistledown, straw-ends. 
A neighbour’s dog sat yawning on a bale; Dawn the Alsatian, with her 
obedient look, trotted behind her master. A cow in the meadow knelt, 
pushing her head through the barbed wire to eat from a rick; and 
presently the two eldest children came by taking the goats to pasture. 
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Mist in the hollows and the pond icy, the geese walking with their 
shadows, the leaves laced with hoar-frost, and the seven men working 
in a team: the machine brought no reminder of a modern world to the 
antique scene. For that matter the thrasher has nothing new; it’s just 
the same, said the neighbouring farmer, as it was fifty years ago. ‘The 
man who invented that,’ said another, ‘had brains. Wonderful what it 
does. And yet there’s nothing in it once you’ve got it.’ 

As the week-ends went by we fell into our own pace of living. We 
worked, though less assiduously than we had intended; we ate good 
country food; we slept late in a country trance; and we walked slowly 
and idly on paths which were to become as familiar as our own study : 
over the meadow and towards the station, along the Castle woods, from 
the Greyhound to the Henry VIII. The leaves fell, and the hill behind 
the duck-pond revealed itself through naked trees: the young heifers 
stood with steaming breath in the small yard; the earth turned to iron. 
Christmas that winter wore a hood of fog. We came down on Boxing 
Day by a chilly train to Oxted, and drove in a blind blank to the farm. 
But at midday the fog blew away, and we saw the pond covered with 
silvery ice, and every roof and fence, every tree, twig, and leaf, blazing 
with rimy fire. It was, we thought, quieter than usual. The ducks, 
bewildered, slid on the pond, but none of them laughed: even the geese 
held their tongues; and we remembered how Christmas had thinned 
the ranks of our friends. 

This was the still point of the year, though the farm seemed busy 
enough; we built great log fires in the sitting-room, and when before 
supper we strolled to the pub, Dusky, the young Alsatian bitch who 


sometimes walked with us, kept close to our heels in the dark. The 


nights, clear and ringing, were full of owls. January passed, and the 
country still slept. One night in February I was walking by myself up 
the road away from the village; it was full moon, windless, and the old 
white mare startled me when she tossed her head in the shadow by the 
bank. My ears did not hear at first an unaccustomed sound by the 
roadside. Then in silence and dark I recognized the voice of running 
water. Thaw and the turn of the winter had released the rills which 
creep in the hedgerows; soon the brook which dives under the Hever 
road would speak in a tiny roar. It was time to clear the ditches and 
trim the hedges; and when we came to the farm a week later we noticed 
on our walks a newly barbered look at the boundaries of the fields. 
From this moment the spring flowers began their outbreak against 
winter. It was a secret revolt at first: a few heads of inconspicuous 
coltsfoot; a few periwinkle blossoms, blue and white, under a fence; 
the tiny barren strawberry flower, the humble-toned ground ivy. The 
early primroses, too, were hard to find in the woods. But by March 
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on every verge the celandine, opening greenish lids, stared with its glazed 
golden eye; cuckoo flowers sprang up in the ditches; the hedges trembled 
with catkins. After the snowdrops and the daffodils, everywhere trees 
and plants threw themselves into life with a kind of ferocity; the sallow 
exploded into gold dust, the cuckoo-pint swelled obscenely in the shadows. 
In the wood by the brook, where at last the primroses blossomed with- 
out concealment, the spotted orchis led the way for dog violet, spurge, 
bluebells, wild parsley; wild plum flung a cloud of white over the hedges. 

In May victory was complete. The blackthorn, which country people 
Say persists as long as the icy weather, had shed its petals and put out 
leaves; the cuckoo called all day, and at night when the house was sleep- 
ing we would stand at the door and listen to a distant nightingale. The 
farm was moving towards the extreme of its labours. In a pretty truce 
between the tame and the wild the pond was shared that summer, and 
has been shared since, by the ducks, the geese, and a family of moor- 
hens; from our bedroom window we could see the black chicks follow- 
ing their parents in and out of the reeds on the far side. The domestic 
poultry for their part had multiplied; the geese stalked protectively 
beside families of goslings, and new broods of ducklings took the water 
or curled in soft yellow balls, talking in their baby voices, among the 
weeds and the grass by the rim. 

By summer the white kid had grown bold to the point of importunity. 
Born in the frost, brought indoors and laid in the kitchen to revive from 
what looked like the stupor of death, she had learned to follow human 
beings; when we sat in the garden on a hot afternoon she would clamber 
on to my lap and lie gazing with expressionless flat eyes. But the other 
farm creatures were too busy for fraternization. We watched the 
country’s stupendous effort at immortality: the young animals in the 
fields, the young birds; even the white pigeons were bringing up a family 
in the roundel of the oasthouse. 

The oftener we came to Bower Farm the stronger the impression of 
life. The children themselves, sixteen-year-old Peter, eleven-year-old 
Tony, six-year-old Ian, fostered life with the pets they kept. One 
morning it was a fox-cub caught away from his earth, a brownish-grey 
infant with a triangular russet mask; for weeks the poor little beast 
yapped in captivity, escaping now and then to lurk by the hen-run, until 
another owner was found. Or somebody would pick up a tiny rabbit 
by the path, and there would be another mouth to feed with drops of 
milk. For a day or two there was concern over the tame rabbit, a doe 
who had not kindled by the expected date; then she was discovered to 
have made not one nest but two, tearing the fur for lining from her own 
breast, and to have laid in them no less than ten babies. 

A farm must of necessity have some ruthlessness in its running. But 
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our urban sentimentality was never offended at Hever. One Satur- 
day in early summer we heard, from the greenhouse which 
backs on to our sitting-room, an irregular snorting and squealing; at 
last there was a pig in the family, though not at livery. The animal was 
a week old; she was to be reared, fattened, and killed. A month later, 
vastly grown, she was everybody’s darling; killed? no fear, she would 
be a breeding sow and live as heaven intended. In July a month-old 
bull-calf joined the stock. He was housed for the time being in the 
stables; already there was something masculine in the set of his head, 
the blueish sideways-glancing eyes, the wilful movements on stiff legs. 
I put out a hand; he seized it, pulling at my knuckles with rough tongue; 
and once again, looking at Mr Balding, I thought I detected an expres- 
sion warmer than mere pride in the ownership of a pedigree animal. 

All days in the country are beautiful: that was one thing we learned 
from our observation of the year. The brown and purple architecture 
of winter or the green cushion of summer, the soft day of rain or the 
face turned to the sun, we came to enjoy it all. But the thing loved 
should be loved most at its most intense, and I do not think it was mere 
townish romanticism which made us find the deepest pleasure in farm 
and countryside at the sum of their energies. The dog-roses and the 
honeysuckle made way for the white bindweed: buttercup and ragged 
robin and oxeye blew in the meadows and vanished: the yellow flags 
faded, lilies appeared in the ponds; meadow vetchling and the tufted 
purple vetch climbed towards the light, umbels of yarrow and cow-parsley 
stood in the ditches, in the hedges and on the road-verges a hundred 
humble flowers fought with the suffocating grasses, with barren brome 
and cock’s foot, quaking grass and meadow foxtail. On the hillside a 
stretch of lucerne grew tall and was cut to be stacked for silage; beside 
the pile, which was as yet sweet-smelling, two silos of grass stood under 
their white caps. The wheat ripened and began to whisper in the sun. 

One August night as we walked past the great field south of the 
village, there was a tractor with lights on and Mrs Balding driving, still 
reaping in the dark; we did not stay to see the end of the rabbits which, 
as a field of corn is cut, are always trapped in the last patch, but when 
we walked home later from the Henry VIII the two eldest children over- 
took us on their bicycles; in the night we could just see that each was 
dangling a little corpse. Another harvest was stacked in the Dutch barn, 
and in the summer afternoon the ducks and the geese fought to snatch at 
the stray ears. From autumn to full summer: almost a year had passed 
since we first came to the farm. On such an afternoon, with the snowy 
pigeons alighting on the roof by the pear-tree, the white cat sleeping on 
the steps to the loft, and the farm haloed with gold light, we would some- 
times know a moment of pure, of absolute joy. 
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The tombstones in old country churchyards show native 
sculpture of remarkable interest. Strange that it has not 
before been thought worthy of study and appreciation. 


Under the Yew Tree’s Shade 


by OLIVE. COOK 


=) HOUGH English church monuments and sepulchral effigies have 
proved a fruitful source of research to the art historian, the 
aesthetic pleasures of the simple tombstone remain untasted, except 
perhaps by the anthologist in search of epitaphs. Yet church- 
yards of a greater age than 100 years offer an enchanting display 
of native sculpture, each yielding the flavour of local talent, every stone 
a monument not only to him who rests beneath but to the craftsman who 
carved it. | 

Gray spoke of ‘uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture,’ but just as 
those rhymes are sometimes informed with a fine poetic sense of the 
inevitable last moment, so those sculptures declare their solemn message 
in countless varieties of ordered design. Those scrolls and skulls, cherub 
heads, and blowing trumpets are tangible expressions of the fantasy which 
prompted our ballads and folksongs; they sound the tragic note with the 
same wholehearted conviction, they delight us with the same unconscious 
grace and humour; and on every hand we are charmed by the felicitous 
matching of idea and material. The existence of such treasure in any 
country but our own would have long since evoked volumes of photo- 
graphs and theories. To this characteristic neglect and distrust of the 
excellence of our own artistic traditions we owe the present excitement of 
exploring an untouched field on home ground. 

Though the names of the sculptors have rarely been recorded, tomb- 
stone carvings can at least be accurately dated; and while the different 
motives favoured by succeeding generations occur simultaneously in all 
parts of the country, the style of each anonymous artist is distinct and 
can be traced through the churchyards of the districts where he laboured. 
Few stones earlier in date than the seventeenth century remain in their 
original positions. By this time the themes considered appropriate to the 
occasion had already been evolved, drawn largely from the Books of 


Numbers in brackets throughout the text refer to the photographs on 
pages 249-252. 
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Emblems which were popular throughout the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods, 

Skulls, crossbones, hourglasses, pierced or flaming hearts, trumpets, 
wings, cherub heads, acanthus leaves, flowers, and fruit were the accepted 
symbols of mortality and of eternal life and resurrection. The seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century carvers preferred the signs of death and 
decay to those of future bliss. With forbidding skulls, starting forth in 
horribly realistic relief (1) or flattened into quaint angularity, they pas- 
sionately reiterate the burden of a contemporary epitaph at Navestock: 


I, once like the(e), 
Now sleepe in dust; 
Learn thou of me 
Whereto thou must. 


Floral and angelic devices, on the other hand, where they play more 
than a subordinate part, reflect the gentler fancy and serenity of the age 
of reason. 

A striking instance of vivid personal treatment of these well-worn 
motives occurs at Lavenham. Here the sculptor of a whole group of 
stones, dating from 1695 to 1710, shows a predilection for strongly 
moulded, over life-size, skulls, combined either with bold, naturalistic 
borders of harebells and honeysuckle, or with heavy swags of acanthus 
and drapery. Two stones at Upper Westwood, Wiltshire (4) crumbling and 
stained though they be, bear the stamp of an equally robust if less sombre 
imagination. 

An artist working in the villages of Cley, Morston, and Blakeney in 
Norfolk in the early years of the eighteenth century exhibits a rigid decora- 
tive style strangely close in feeling to Assyrian or Aztec art and pecu- 
liarly suited to the rich brown sandstone of the district. Features and 
hair are severely conventionalized, and wings are forced into harsh 
diagonal lines (3). The tomb of Rose Musset of Cley, dated 1781, shows 
the persistence of this tradition three-quarters of a century later (5). The 
quality of all these designs is enhanced by the deeply cut, primitive letter- 
ing of the inscriptions. 

Another Norfolk sculptor working in much the same district in the last 
quarter of the century is recognizable by his choice of a bucolic, Han- 
overian type of cherub and clouds like corkscrew curls on a background 
of mason’s boasting. His manner is apparent in the stones to James — 
Hanson and Martha Jackson of Cley and to Elizabeth Trollop of Wey- 
bourne (10, 7, 6). He introduces the full length angel in the shape 
of a sturdy rustic maiden awkwardly trumpeting from a horizontal 
position for which her wings offer most inadequate support. And in 
his work death is symbolized not only by the vehement skull but in 
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the more temperate manner of the ancients by an extinguished torch. 

Martha Jackson died the youthful bride of a mariner, and her hus- 
band’s profession is indicated on her headstone by a spirited design of 
ship, rope, and anchor. Such signs and tools of trade often provided the 
artist with an opportunity to give more variety to his work than was per- 
mitted by the traditional sepulchral themes. The handsome stone to Job 
Allen, a mason of Wyke Regis, who died in 1820, is thus adorned with 
the implements of his calling (12); Thomas Mossendew, a gamekeeper, is 
commemorated at Harefield by a relief, dated 1745, of himself, gun in 
hand, with his pointer at his side; and the full size sleeping lion of 1850 
resting on the sarcophagus of George Wombwell at Highgate (17), one of 
the latest and most touching of this type of sculpture, forever celebrates the 
menagerist’s vocation. 

Portraiture plays a part in the humble art of the tombstone as well as in 
that of more imposing monuments. The rudely carved head, the sole 
adornment, on the stone of Hannah Massingham of Cley (2) is probably 
intended as a likeness; and a homely effigy of William Bolding of Wey- 
bourne (8) hangs draped between a spray of leaves and a sketchily 
suggested celestial being seated on a cloudbank. 

Further varieties of design are to be found in pictorial compositions, 
dating usually from the second half of the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries. An impassioned resurrection scene is taking place in a 
pocket-like recess at the top of a stone to Thomas Greenaway at Hurstpier- 
point (13). To the trumpet blasts of a bevy of angels the vault cracks, the 
oppressive lid is lifted, a joyous youth leaps heavenwards, arms out- 
stretched, another, more timorous, clasps his hands in prayer, and a 
woman with her child gazes more in dread than hope at the angelic host. 
Above the names of William Watkinson and Elizabeth, his wife, of Stan- 
stead, Suffolk (11), is a recognizable representation of the village church 
and burial ground. And in the nearby churchyard of Hartest a stone of 
1803 bears an imaginative relief of the sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham, a 
commanding central figure, looks up amazed at an angel who admonishes 
him from a rolling cloud, while with his left hand he holds the unfor- 
tunate Isaac in position on the pyre which is already kindled. To the 
right a fantastic tree springs from a massive rock; on the left a figure sits 
under a bank conversing with another who leads a donkey. The design 
is executed with a spontaneity and exuberance which it would be vain 
to seek in the religious painting of the time. 

After 1800 the more brutal reminders of our common fate are 
altogether absent from churchyard sculpture. Instead of with death 
and resurrection the artist, obedient to the more fastidious taste of the 
times, concerns himself with elegant images of grief and mourning. The 
draped urn, the weeping willow, and the lighted lamp are favourite 
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motives, and the quenched torch becomes increasingly popular, accom- 
panied not by an angel but by a sorrowing vestal virgin. 

Though far less potent as images of decay, these classical forms are 
more congenial to the third dimension, and thus the customary rec- 
tangular stone with a device in relief is often relinquished in the nineteenth 
century for carving completely in the round. There is no better place for 
studying this phase of tombstone art than Highgate Cemetery, a burial 
ground which only came into existence in 1839. Here, among yews, 
laurels, and hollies, clutched by brambles and ivy, half hidden in a tangle 
of grasses and wild flowers, great garlanded urns, broken columns, and 
languishing female figures incline at angles. ) 

A coarsely sculpted, wreathed, and weatherworn urn of 1844 (14) 
stands high on a pedestal embellished with a relief which might be mis- 
taken for late Roman work, a pastoral figure stooping on one knee beside 
a flaming brand. The monument to William, Sarah, and Elizabeth 
Godbee of 1857 (15) is surmounted by a large, classically draped goddess. 
Simply and massively hewn, she sits bowed over a funeral vase, holding in 
her left hand a wreath and in her right a downward pointing torch. A ten- 
der nude, weeping as she extinguishes the vital flame, is set in a torch- 
flanked niche on the tomb of Elizabeth Whalley; and, close by, a lady of 
1844 (16) is represented in full relief in an unusually alert seated pose, 
resting her arm on a sarcophagus, her rounded shape rendered yet more 
formal by the assault of the weather on the chalk-stone in which she is 
carved. 

Until the last part of the nineteenth century all gravestones were made 
in native, usually local, materials. By that time, except in North Wales, 
where slate has never been entirely abandoned, it was generally felt that 
white Italian marble was the only substance worthy of the tomb. Local 
talent was stifled not only by the growth of industry but by the levelling 
hand of democracy, and contract work was substituted for individual 
creation. Under such conditions tombstone art inevitably lost its inti- 
mate and aesthetic character. For variety it depended no longer on dis- 
trict and craftsman but on the depth of the purse and the uncertain taste 
of the new-rich patron. 

The recumbent angel in Highgate Cemetery, representing the heavenly 
state of Mary Nichols (18). was one of the stock patterns produced by the 
Artistic Monument Company at the beginning of the present century; the 
scarcity of the type is due to expense alone. The portrayal of the departed 
as a full-size standing angel in spotless robes was one of the commonest . 
motives of the time, rivalling in popularity the image of clasped hands 
comfortably bridging the barrier between life and death. Both were | 
expressions of the sentimentality which even in this most serious matter 
had come to replace the robust realism and gentle grief of former ages. 


LACES and dates of the stones shown on this and 

the preceding pages are as follows: 1. Wyke 
Regis, 1681. 2. Cley, 1706. 3. Cley, 1720. 4. Upper 
Westwood, c. 1700. 5. Cley, 1781. 6. Weybourne, 
1789. 7. Cley, 1783. 8. Weybourne, 1801. 9. Wyke 
Regis, 1806. 10. Cley, 1791. 11. Stanstead, Suffolk, 
1813. 12. Wyke Regis, 1820. 13. Hurstpierpoint, 
1791. 14. Highgate, 1844. They. illustrate varieties 
of subject and treatment over a period of 150 years. 
The development of the urn theme (9, 12, 14) is of 
particular interest. 


A these tombs come from Highgate and 
are dated 1857, 1844, 1850, and 1909. The 
first three are still the work of individual artists, 
executed in local stone; the last, which re- 
flects a startling change in theme from mourn- 
ing vestal virgin to a portrayal of the deceased 
in angelic form, is in white Italian marble, and 
is one of the more costly patterns from the 
stock of the Artistic Monument Company. 
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English domestic interiors of the 18th century were more or 
less devoid of flowers. By the middle of the next century the 
rooms of the wealthy looked lke florists’ shops. 


Flowers in 
the House 
by STEPHEN BONE 


7 ROWN Polynesians often go about with blossoms in their hair; 
so, very likely, did our own Paleolithic ancestors; but, according 
}) to the late Sir William Lawrence, ‘the use of cut flowers standing 
J in water for internal decoration does not go back further than the 
mid-nineteenth century.’ Miss Gertrude Jekyll confirms this. 
Writing in 1907 she says, ‘the time is well within my own recollection 
when we began to think of decorating the dining table with flowers.’ 
Mankind always seems to have appreciated flowers, but it is strange 
that, in Europe at any rate, the industrial revolution was well under way 
before anyone thought of decorating his house by putting cut flowers in 
a jug of water in the fashion so familiar today. 
' This, of course, is not to say that previous generations did not realize 
the decorative possibilities of flowers. They did; but the methods used 
in Roman times—the laborious one of constructing wreaths and garlands 
and the rather barbarous one of strewing the floor with blossoms—con- 
tinued, century after century, to be the usual ones employed. Sometimes 
the flowers would be arranged in patterns—the Derbyshire well-dressing 
is a survival of this; sometimes a big wooden framework would be covered 
with them; sometimes a posy would hang on the wall with a white sheet 
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as a background. But ‘the use of cut flowers standing in water for 
internal decoration’ is an invention of the Victorians. 

The paintings of cut flowers that survive from earlier times confirm this, 
for they seldom or never show a room so decorated. The pot of lilies 
that occupies part of the foreground in so many paintings of the Annuncia- 
tion is an iconographical convention; the little pots of pinks or roses in 
primitive Flemish pictures look more like whims of the artists; even the 
elaborate flower pieces of Van Huysum or De Heem do not appear to 
represent anything that one would have been likely to have found in a 
Dutch home of the time. Nothing resembling them can be discovered 
in the pictures of De Hooch, Vermeer, Van Mieris, and the rest, who never 
show fioral decoration even at banquets or in churches. 

It almost seems as if one would no more have found a Dutch home 
decorated with flowers in the manner of Van Huysum than one would 
have found it decorated with dead game in the manner of Snyders. It is 
perhaps worth recording that flower paintings make the worst of neigh- 
bours for real flowers, and that Van Huysum would probably have been 
displeased to have seen his own work in the same room with floral 
arrangements resembling it. 

The usual kind of decoration for great occasions in northern Europe 
was the decking of a room or a house or a boat with green boughs. In 
the pictures of the great Flemish ‘ommegancks,’ or processions, the whole 
of the town seems to be decorated in this fashion, and we ourselves still 
consider it appropriate to one season of the year, when the holly goes up 
behind the gilt picture frames. Green boughs on boats are obsolete in 
this country, but Scandinavia still retains the custom. 

It seems clear that eighteenth century interiors in this country, on grand 


occasions as on ordinary occasions, were practically devoid of flowers; 


but by the middle of the nineteenth century any room in a wealthy 
household looked more or fess like a florist’s shop. 


IN THE CASE OF THE DINING-ROOM THE WAY in which the change took 
place is clear enough. The elaborately decorated food—the swans with 
jewelled crowns, the boars’ heads surrounded with sprays of gilt bay, 
the peacocks with spread tails—seemed rather vulgar as table manners 
grew more refined. Silver ware, napkins, and candlesticks became more 
important. In France great rococo centre-pieces appeared, but these 


only came into fashion in England in the 1840s, when taste was already 


declining; and épergnes, as they came to be called, were curiously odd 
and miscellaneous in design right from the start. Who invented the extra- 
ordinary name by which they were called is unknown; it is not French in 
spite of its acute accent (the French call these things ‘surtouts de table’); 
and the French word that most resembles it—épargne, saving, 
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Two flower stands of the 1880s, one of bamboo and the other with 
glass tazza. The headpiece drawing is of an Arcadian Arch in 
silver and glass, 1888. 


seems to have little connection with these elaborate pieces of ostentation. 

The épergne was at first a sort of silversmith’s trophy with statuettes, 
fantastic architecture, animals, rocks, and so on, and though flowers 
might find a place on it they were of secondary importance. Gradually, 
however, the soldiers and sailors, lions, camels, and nymphs themselves 
became of secondary importance, and an épergne grew to be a sort of 
complicated receptacle for flowers. 

In the 1860s the épergne began to go out; glass flower vases became 
the foundation for exceedingly elaborate floral displays. It was charac- 
teristic of the time that great care was taken to conceal the actual 
mechanism of the decoration—the flower with its stalk in a water pot 
—and the glass vases were hidden as far as possible beneath sprays of 
greenery. Green painted tin troughs were also used, and, by ingeniously 
separating the leaves of the table and folding the tablecloth, palms could 
be made apparently to grow from the middle of the white damask. Such 
épergnes as survived often took floral forms, though still showing the 
opulence of silver and silver plate, and real flowers would appear to grow 
from metallic plants. 

The foundation of table decorations aie? épergnes became obsolescent 
was, according to Annie Hassard (1875), the ‘march glass.’ This was a 
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tall glass column rising from the centre of a circular zinc tray and often 
bearing another zinc tray half-way up. The top opened out into a trumpet 
filled with water and bearing a spray of flowers. The zinc trays were 
filled with sand and moss, and flowers were placed in them also, the trays 
themselves being disguised with foliage. 

In the 1870s floral decoration had reached fantastic heights. The object 
seemed to be to make every room in the house into a bower of costly 
plants. The drawing-room would have ‘jardiniéres’ and show tables in 
all sorts of materials for growing plants. The mantle-piece would be 
like a window-box. Ferns and flowers would be preserved under bell 
glasses, or in the hermetically sealed glass boxes called ‘Wardian cases.’ 
In summer, flowers or a screen of ivy would hide the fireplace. Ivy might 
be used ‘for trailing around sofas and couches and rustic picture frames.’ 

Out of the drawing-room a conservatory would probably open, display- 
ing more plants and larger ones. There would be many ornamental wire 
structures supporting pot plants and ferns. Palms in pots were the larger 
brothers of those in the drawing-room itself. Hanging baskets of flowers 
dripped on passers-by for some time after the gardener had completed his 
watering. 

If there was no room for a full-sized conservatory there might, in a 
town house, be a “balcony garden,’ and creepers would spread thence over 
the whole front of the house. 


THE FLOWERS USED IN THESE TREMENDOUS displays were as a rule 
exceedingly expensive ones, and the old silver épergne that could be 
polished up again for each banquet cannot in the end have cost the owner 
half as much as the more subtle ostentation of great banks of orchids | 
and other hot-house flowers elaborately wired and gummed. 

This Victorian vogue for flowers occurred in a period of general bad 
taste, and there was much vulgar show about it. There was also a great 
deal of make-believe; the object of much of the decoration seems to have 
been to pretend that one lived in a tangle of rich flowers rather than a 
solid brick building. The desire to combine indoors and outdoors into 
one bower of bliss was common in the houses of the rich. A sentimental 
idea of ‘Nature’ was one element in this, and so was a doubt (often fully 
justified) about the excellence of the works of man. It was a period 
when there was an enormous output of ornamental objects which were 
greeted with much vocal admiration; but perhaps it was a period not quite 
so sure of itself as it appeared to be, for no sooner was a fantastically 
elaborate silver ‘centre-piece’ produced, or some tremendous épergne, 
than it was buried under palms, ferns, flowers, and trails of smilax; 
‘Nature’ was best after all. 

In the 1870s flowers not only invaded all the rooms of the private 
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Ivy-covered metal screen to mask a fireplace 
in summer, 1875. 


house: they also appeared in churches in huge quantities whenever there 
was a smart wedding or christening, and great banks of flowers covered 
coffins in a way that was considered novel by Annie Hassard: ‘Placing 
floral offerings on the graves of departed friends and relations is, I am 
happy to say, becoming daily more general. Some have a dislike to 
this custom, but I for my part . . . etc. Her book contains illustrations 
and descriptions of funeral wreaths and crosses, but it is interesting to 
note that they are all strictly circular or cruciform; the elaborate fantasies 
of funeral flowers are of a later date. 

At the end of the century, floral decorations were still on an extremely 
lavish scale, though perhaps a little more organized and professional than 
they had been. The arrangement of dinner-table flowers, when not done 
by a florist, was done by the head gardener; some head gardeners pub- 
lished books on the subject. 

There was, however, another and entirely different school of floral 
decoration that was attracting the more advanced and aesthetic. Its rise 
was due to the combined effect of a taste for simple garden flowers (or 
even wild flowers), which was a result of the arts and crafts movement, 
and the popularization of Japanese ideas about flower arrangement. 

The new simplicity of taste was at first caricatured and laughed at as 
‘aesthetic’ by those who stuck to the orchids and the huge masses of roses 
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or carnations, but when the Princess of Wales herself put autumn leaves 
into a pot at Marlborough House its respectability was of course past all 
question. 

Japanese ideas had begun to gain ground since a Mr Josiah Conder had 
read a paper on the subject in 1889. The extreme elaboration, subtlety, 
and sophistication of the Japanese was of course not transportable to 
European drawing-rooms, but one or two principles were adopted. In 
1903 a book called The Flower Beautiful by a man with the odd name 
of Weed was published in Boston. The author says: “The first step in 
securing harmony is to limit the arrangements to flowers of one sort.’ 
And the illustrations with which the book is filled are entirely so limited. 
The day of the ‘march stand,’ the glass ‘tazza’ and the rest of them is 
over; ‘we can get from the Japanese the most artistic flower receptacles 
in the world.’ 

Side by side with this new simplicity the professional florist carried 
on almost unaffected. He also tended to limit his displays to flowers of 
one or two kinds only, but for commercial rather than aesthetic reasons. 
A book by such a florist is British Floral Decoration by R. Forester 
Felton. He illustrates his own elaborate arrangements for suitable treat- 
ment of ‘a heavy Georgian fireplace’ and for ‘a little diplomatic dinner 
table.” As a concession to the ‘all one flower’ extremists he shows one 
huge bouquet ‘illustrating how, with judicious handling, twelve different 
varieties of flowers and foliage can be woven into a perfectly harmonious 
whole.’ 

But the type of flower decoration that has remained most popular 
up to the present time is neither Mr Weed’s extreme simplicity nor 
Mr Felton’s ostentation, though both may still be found. In 1907 
Gertrude Jekyll published Flower Decoration in the House in which she 
advocates the mixed bunches, including not only flowers but coloured 
leaves, berries, and seeds as well, stuck frankly into large and solid vases, 
jugs, and pots. From these arrangements hot-house flowers are almost 
excluded; indeed, one illustration shows a bunch that includes thistles 
and brambles, as well as clumps of yarrow and bryony trails. The great 
days of the hot-house flower were evidently drawing to an end. . 

It is interesting to see in a recent book, Flower Decoration by Constance 
Spry, that the general principles are practically the same as those laid 
down by Gertrude Jekyll in 1907. Some of these newer arrangements 
would perhaps have been considered a little outré forty years ago, and 
Miss Spry pulls about her sprays of foliage and berried twigs, altering 
their appearance in ways Miss Jekyll might have disapproved, but the 
two- ladies have much in common. If any flowers are superfluous and 
unwanted in Miss Spry’s bunches they seem to be the expensive ones from 
the Bond Street florists. 


The European who ventures to observe the cities of Morocco 
will encounter there all the elements of cultivated travel in 
reverse. 


The Case for Morocco 
by TORUNY RUSSELL 
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yy HE general pattern of cultivated travel has changed little, if at 
all, in the last two hundred years. The Mediterranean basin 
exerts, as always, its lunar pull, and rare is the tourist who does 
not feel, as February darkens the London sky, a certain southward 
movement of the imagination. The Italian peninsula has had its 
rivals, of course. In late Victorian times the appeal of Switzerland, the 
Rhineland, and the Cevennes was felt by many a conscientious spirit. 
The wraith of Bellotto’s Dresden drew others eastward, and there were 
some who followed Lord Dufferin to the land of the geyser and the 
basaltic dyke. In more recent years the Tyrol has attracted those who 
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do not flinch before the obvious in landscape; and if it were not that the 
great rough hand of History has grabbed both Dalmatia and the Pelo- 
ponnese, these two might now be serious rivals. 

As it is, the powerful minority of Francophiles can alone challenge 
the hegemony of the Anglo-Italians. Constant, in a changing world, is 
the prestige of a Tuscan childhood or an Umbrian honeymoon; in their 
liberated villas the great pontiffs of Italian art are confidently waiting for 
Renoir’s canvases to turn black; and as for the little Kings and Queens 
of the hill-towns above Padua, never in recorded history, I believe, have 
their toadies been more numerous. 

I should be the last to belittle these orthodox enjoyments. The golden 
debris of Italian civilization cannot but enthral any sensitive observer; 
the most brutish nostrils must react to Venice, Florence, and Pisa as if 
to some potent electuary; and if to many artists the incomparable dis- 
plays of the Past combine to deter, as much as to stimulate—well, not 
many of us can claim to be artists, and we can comfortably scrutinize 
the works of Giotto and Titian without seeing them as implacable com- 
petitors in a race that has already been run. We can afford to patronize 
the great men, now that they are dead; with Berenson to guide us, we 
can motor to some distant market-town and there distinguish the prize 
predella, the authentic emerald beside which all other altar-pieces are 
as so much cheap green glass. The sensations of Italy have been graded 
and re-graded through many generations; reliable as the Bandusian foun- 
tain of which Horace speaks, they are likely to gush up, if not for ever, 
at any rate as long as the ideals of Mediterranean humanism continue 
to be held in honour. 

The case of Morocco is quite different. In Morocco, all the elements 
of cultivated travel are encountered in reverse. The landscape, for 
instance: with rare exceptions, the landscape of western Europe has 
ac25"». been tamed by man and re-formed according to a man-made image. 
Vast tracts of country, from the Lake District to the Roman 
Campagna, are saturated not merely with the marks-of our 
a tenure, but with the harmonious associations of painting 
and poetry. Even those dismal stretches of waste matter, 
he Alps, have been pressed into our service; but in 
Morocco there is none of this. Distances are large, and 
"I noth few; the build and texture of the landscape owe 
} nothing to our race. The Bled Rehamna, for example, 
9 between Casablanca and Marrakech—a blighted, 
- steppe-like region in which quartz and slate replace 
’ the kindly foliage of the Casablanca region and 
only an occasional mud-hut, with its screen of 
dried branches, confirms the possibility of human 
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existence. This parsimony is of course balanced by a cor- 
responding, and indeed stupefying, largesse in other parts 
of the country; but the five-mile stretch of wild marigolds 
which so astonishes the traveller as he passes through it 
by train, and the enormous cedar-forests of the Moyen 
Atlas, and the oil-bearing argan tree—all respond, it 
would appear, to rhythms larger and more compelling 
than those of our native continent. This landscape is one 
to which man is irrelevant; and the civilization of Morocco 
is one in which the Christian is irrelevant. These two 
factors make of Morocco an unsurpassed school of lone- 
liness for a wandering Anglican. 

The habitual European acquits himself with diffi- 
culty in a country where his normal symbols of 
measurement—the hedge, the parish church, the 
railway junction, the course of some great and friendly river—are 
unknown. In the cities of Morocco, moreover, the normal weapons of 
the sightseer are useless. 

In Tours or Perugia there is a natural hierarchy of buildings; even the 
most eccentric of European cities can be sorted out and read off a map 
with fair assurance. In Fez and Marrakech this is not so. Not only are 

-maps misleading, but even when one is at the very door of the Bahia or 
the Dar Beida there is little to show that the flaked plaster wall hides 
anything more interesting than the humblest cottage. These ancient cities 
have been altered as little as possible by the French authorities, and there 
are many streets in Fez—and wealthy streets at that—where wheeled 
traffic might never have been invented and the shopkeeper reclines at his 
ease on his counter: and it may well be that these same streets are sealed 
off at nightfall by enormous leathern doors. With few exceptions the 
great monuments of Morocco do not assert themselves in European style; 
the effects of distance, proportion and perspective are rarely taken into 
account in cities where open spaces, triumphal carriage-ways and the 
calculated repetition of European terraces and squares are unknown; in 
Morocco Nature herself provides those blinding contrasts which, else- 
where, must be evoked by premeditated art. In Fez and Marrakech the 
mere fact of white walls in sunlight, of water-green mosaics beside a 
fountain, of narrow markets roofed with golden rushes, and of the rich, 
aromatic darkness of gateways endows every street with an intensity of 
character such as, in Europe, would tax all the powers of individual 
genius. 

Once or twice in the history of Morocco there have been moments at 
which the whole creative force of the country has been released in a single 
architectural effort. To the Almohades, with their strong Spanish affilia- 
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tions, we owe the medieval Koutoubia at Marrakech: to Moulay Ismail, 
the contemporary and rival of Louis XIV, the apricot ramparts of 
Meknes: and to Cornut, an architect from Avignon, the seacoast city of 
Mogador. But in general delicacy, not puissance, is the aim of the 
Moroccan architect; and it is not structure, but arabesque, that lingers 
in our minds as we step out of the arcaded courtyards, or clamber down 
the inlaid staircases, and make our way to the gardens. 

The gardens! . They, as much as the palaces and the inaccessible 
mosques, should be the prime concern of the visitor. They are of all 
kinds, from the princely perfections of the Résidences, where an artificial 
orchard of orange- and lemon-trees is irrigated by an artificial stream, 
and hanging lilies. brush our cheeks as we investigate the perfumed 
walks, to the large and dream-like Jardins Publics. In these reposeful 
pleasaunces, willow and water-wheel conspire to soothe and console the 
fatigued visitor; in the high-walled Aguedal at Marrakech, the olive, the 
fig, and the mandarine extend to him their shade, while in the nearby 
Manara a ruined pavilion drowses above a ruined lake. i 

It is above all in these gardens that the Moroccans will assume for 
him their most fascinating and pictorial aspect; at once playful and with- 
drawn, senatorial and blithe, they impress by their stately tread and 
apparent indifference to time. To sit in the Jardins de Boujeloud at Fez 
and compare the bland irony of the inhabitants with the harassed, foxy 
glance of the occasional visiting European—that is one of the most dis- 
couraging moments in any Moroccan holiday. Nor, I must own, are 
there many among the affluent patrons of the Hotel Mamounia who can 
rival, in beauty of person, the white-robed contributors to this animated 
frieze. The beggar who leaps aside when the American roadsters tear 
off on the tour de Fez has still the antique grandeur which was remarked 
by Eugéne Delacroix when he wrote home in 1832: “These people have — 
nothing but the rug in which they travel about, sleep and go to their 
graves; and yet they seem as contented as Cicero in his magistrate’s chair. 
I am telling you this because you will never guess it from my sketches 
—they are too remote from the truthfulness and the nobility of these 
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natures. Antiquity could show nothing more fine.’ 

Those who, not content with the ornamental aspect of the Moroccans, 
aspire to become themselves a part of this frieze will find it very difficult. 
Arab life is not easy to penetrate, and our manners seem to them coarse 
and blatant. It is no part of my subject to comment on the stain of 
unhappiness which mars the relations of the Moroccans with their French 
protectors; but this stain does exist, and as in all Protectorates there is a 
point at which good intentions and noble natures are not enough, on 
either side, to prevent ugly displays of ill-feeling. Arabs are natural 
politicians, and any unwary question is likely to involve the French- 
speaking visitor in a conversational Marathon from which it is difficult 
to disengage oneself; political awareness is especially intense in the great 
metropolis of Fez, where the unsmiling face of Mr Jinnah is displayed 
in nearly every shop, and those who have no great skill in dialectic will 
do better, in such quarters, to concentrate on the pleasures of the 
thalamus. Those, on the other hand, who are fortunate enough to be 
admitted to friendship with Arabs and their families will find that these 
relationships have a permanent and undemanding character that is not 
common in European attachments. 

The isolated shepherd in the olive groves below Volubilis is a timeless 
and engaging figure, but it is probably in the famous saturnalia of the 
Place Djmaa el Fnaa at Marrakech that, for the casual visitor at least, 
the dosage of surprise and excitement is strongest. Marrakech has been 
badly vulgarized since Mr Sacheverell Sitwell composed, in 1937, the 
classic evocation of this perpetual fair. The surpliced dancing boys 
now interrupt their Lifar-like antics at the sight of an English visitor; 
‘Hello there, crazy guy!’ they incline to shout at such moments, and 
their Arab supporters turn to join in the fun. Even the solitary flautist 
has been known to raise a mercenary eye, and perhaps only the water- 
carrier, with his swollen goat-skin and burnished drinking-cup, has little 
hope of an advantageous sale. 

The Place itself is a squalid quadrangle, not larger than the market 
square at Ripon, and innocent of all architectural refinement. For these | 
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reasons it is best to go there at nightfall, when the air resounds with an 
immense grouillement, a quintessential swarming such as is portrayed in 
the opening bars of Petroushka. The drumming of invisible orchestras 
combines with the glow of camp-fires to induce in the spectator an all- 
accepting euphoria; and while the tumblers, the dancers, the cobras, 
and the pantomimes compete for his attention he can sustain himself 
with fried locusts hot from the pan. Hairdresser, notary, and physician 
have dispersed by late afternoon, but the story-tellers and the holy readers 
remain at their posts. The crowd has little of the fastidiousness which 
marks the stilled audience of the conteurs outside the walls of Fez; in its 
place is a darker, more spontaneous vitality, for the Place is the supreme 
rendezvous of this part of Africa and there are few pleasures which 
cannot somehow be secured in its few deafening acres. Every shade 
of skin can be encountered, from the blanched contours of our own 
countrymen to the blackest of negroes and those bizarre, deep-dyed 
figures, the tanners of the souks; more startling than even Thomas Hardy’s 
reddle-man are these many-coloured beings. 

Arabs, Berbers, Negroes, and Jews are not the whole of Morocco. 
The colonists and their new environment provide a hardly less absorbing 
subject for study. There are in Morocco a great many French officers 
and administrators whose integrity is beyond question; and there are also 
farmers whose work has transformed the whole aspect of great stretches 
of the country; but there is also—most obviously in Casablanca—a boom- 
town atmosphere which has steeped this fast-expanding city in an 
atmosphere of raffish melancholy. 

Casablanca has been planned on a big scale, but somehow none of 
it fits together very well. The waterfront itself, which could have rivalled 
that of Chicago in its magnificence, is of unmixed squalor; one derelict 
lot leads to another, and the whole sad detritus of the spiritless city has 
in some way drifted down to the beachcombers’ bars which greet the 
disembarking visitor. Great efforts have been made in the residential 
quarter, and the geometrical avenues of the Parc Lyautey bravely imitate 
the Cours la Reine; but the bleak-eyed nursemaids are not deceived, as 
they patrol in the shade with their charges. In the new 
Cathedral the African light is refracted through lozenges of 
coloured glass until one might almost think oneself in Arras 
or Epernay; but the illusion is momentary, just as it is in 
the shopping arcades and the restaurants which, though they 
bear Parisian names, are unmistakably colonial in quality. 

The other cities are less better: admittedly the solitary 
accordion that strikes up among the villas of Marrakech is 
about the most nostalgic thing that could possibly be 
imagined, but there is a sort of friendly abandon about the 
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life of these lesser outposts. The football and the bicycle-races, so reso- 
lutely carried out in the face of Nature’s declared intentions: the seven- 
storied apartment houses, pushed out in the sand like so many overgrown 
toys: the declamatory palm-avenues that march through the astonished 
town and lead to nowhere: and once or twice at Rabat, the hint of some 
consistent, authentic architectural invention—these are the curiosities of 
French Morocco. 

As for the human entanglements, which must occur in Tiznit and 
Taroudant as much as in Casablanca itself, these still await the attention 
of a Tolstoy or a Malraux. There can be no country within a few hours’ 
flying time of London which offers a greater variety of scenes and persons; 
and one day some major novelist must turn from our own guilt-laden, 
doom-inviting continent to consider the possibility of a Moroccan subject. 

There is also, of course, the attraction of Tangier, with its more open 
and obvious contradictions. Tangier is usually the first port of call for 
those who take the sea route from Marseilles to Casablanca. The vessels 
of the Paquet Line offer the distractions, in miniature, of the ocean-going 
liner; the English tourist is rare on this route, and scenes of true Gallic 
animation may be witnessed as the passengers tuck into their gigantic 
meals and later, secured by scarf and imperméable against the hazards 
of April sunshine, examine through binoculars the bronze foothills of 
the Valencian seaboard. 

By the time that Tangier is reached the tourist has been coaxed by the 
insinuations of the samba into a mood of pleased acceptance; still fired 
by that most grandiose of spectacles, the dawn-lit eastern face of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, he will discover that Tangier is a town in which the 
caprices of the novelist are always outdone by the plain facts of existence. 
The voluptuous frondage of the Anglican Cemetery: the former U-Boat 
captains who duck behind The Times at the sound of an English voice: 
the bamboo-legged, super-elegant gazelles in the markets of the Grand 
Socco: the lofty, goat-haunted cliffs above the roaring Atlantic sea- 
marge: the seasonal uproar of the Petit Socco, where twice every day a 
crowd of perhaps a thousand people assembles in a square no bigger 
than the stage of Drury Lane: the oil-lit, troglodytic bars of the water- 
front; and, at the inland extremity of the town, the eye-catching grass- 
lands so providentially laid down by Sir Arthur Nicolson during his 
tenure of the British Consulate—these are what he will remember as he 
pauses to sit on a sixteenth-century Portuguese cannon, or discovers that 
the staff of the English Post Office are no less formal in manner than 
their counterparts in W.C.1. Tangier is precisely the dangerous idyll it 
seems from the sea; but, great and sinister as its allurements may be, it 
should not be regarded as anything more than the inoculation which all 
visitors should undergo before the larger experiences of Morocco. 


The Romans, the Arabs, the English have been there as 

conquerors, as you may recall when you stand on the ruined 

castle walls. Today, however, Chauvigny is a backwater, 
and life runs peacefully and slowly there. 
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@-72) HERE are towns and villages, and France is full of them, which 
? seem proof against the pressure of the world. As they were, so 
they stay, and the winds of modernity blow through them and by 
them and leave them almost unchanged—almost, it would seem, 
unchangeable. But we should not wish them unchangeable, for 
in death only is there permanence for mortal things, and a town, like a 
human being, proves its life by submitting to change, which is a different 
thing from destruction, which proves nothing but itself. Thus they do 
change, these towns, but slowly, as an oak-tree changes—so that a man 
may go back to them after 20 years and think them unaltered. From 
this a man’s soul can gain great comfort if he has travelled much in 
the world and witnessed the rearing and the razing of concrete palaces 
in a matter of months. 

Just such a place is the town of Chauvigny, in Vienne, some 15 miles 
east of Poitiers, whence you come at it down the straightness of the old 
Roman Road, which knew 2,000 years ago the tramp of the legions 
moving east into Gaul. Chauvigny is as old as that and older. : 

This road, this historic road, leads you at first across a fine stone bridge 
_above the clear waters of the Vienne into the Place in the lower town. 
Chauvigny, like all old towns, is in two pieces; the high town built upon 
a promontory or hill dominating the landscape, and round which the 
builders set a wall to keep out interference; and the low town, or new 
town, which grew up outside the walls in the flatter places as soon as 
the walls no longer stood for safety, and that was when the Western 
world, less wise than the Chinese, learnt to use gunpowder for destruction — 
instead of fireworks. ; 

This Place is large, too large one would think for the size of the town 
—and in summer it is full of a fine white dust, save under the tunnel of © 
plane trees that runs down the centre of it, where sit, on old and battered \ 
benches, even older men and women, staring with incurious eyes upon 
the world and not speaking. Standing in this square one looks up at ‘ 
the high town above, tier upon tier of it, grey and yellow against the F 
strong blue of the sky, a terraced cliff of stone walls—the ruins of five 
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castles, and, topping these, two Romanesque churches, packed so tightly 
together that it seems there cannot be space for them all on that sharp 
spur of land. 

As you walk along the tortuous steep lanes between high stone houses, 
passing on either hand as strange and stimulating a medley of architec- 
tural history as you will find in France, you see again standing in the 
doorways more silent people, who look at you as you pass with the same 
lack of curiosity. There is nothing offensive in it nor anything unfriendly. 
It is merely that the inhabitants of the town have seen so much come 
and go that they find nothing remarkable any more in what may pass by. 
And indeed strange things have they—or their ancestors, for we carry 
our ancestors’ eyes if we have eyes at all—strange things have they beheld. 

Of the movement of the Roman legions you may be sure, for in a wall 
you may see some courses of that small, flat, red brick which you may 
find as far east as the sands of Syria and as far north as the grey moors 
of Northumberland—the Roman brick. And then some hundreds of 
years later, in 732 a.D., there rode through the town strange figures, of 
which the like had not before been seen in that bare landscape. First 
there were the dark-skinned strangers riding in their white cloaks, 
thousands of them, on their nimble, Eastern horses, and carrying strange 
swords called scimitars, moving to the north up past Poitiers to vanquish 
and subdue all Gaul, and break the power of the Christian faith. For 
these were the all-conquering Arab hosts come over the Pyrenees from 
Spain to spread the will of the Prophet at the point of the sword. Buta 
little later these same myriads were riding south in fear, and fast, their 
white cloaks streaming behind them, having no care but to put the miles 
between them and the scene of their defeat. 

This battle, which changed the history of Europe, was fought at a 
small village called Moussias, some 10 miles north of Chauvigny, where 
Charles Martel, “The Hammer,’ commanding the armies of the west, 
routed the Arab hordes and so saved Christendom. And the place 
Moussais is still called Moussais-la-Bataille—such is a peasant memory. 

For a while under Henry II Poitou, and with it this small lost town, 
was English as part of the lands of his Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine, until 
at last she broke him with the help of his sons, and Chauvigny once more 
was French. But under the Black Prince the English returned, this time 
an army of freebooters, to plunder and pillage until the shameful battle of 
Poitiers in 1356 gave him a disgraceful victory. On this he returned to 
England, leaving the country at the mercy of the French army turned 
bandit and the extortions of the captured French lords, who sought to 
raise their ransoms, and raised instead the peasants to fury and the firing 
of the castles. ‘I could not believe,’ said Petrarch of this time, ‘that this 
was the same France that I had seen so rich and flourishing. Nothing 
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presented itself to my eyes but a fearful solitude, an utter poverty, land 
uncultivated, houses in ruins.’ 

Are these harmless crumbling ruins now clustered on this hill-top the 
result then of English greed and savagery? History does not say and the 
eyes of the inhabitants are indifferent. 

By 1360 Chauvigny was English again, and so stayed until that day 
in the spring of 1429 when the miraculous Maid of Orleans raised the 
siege of that town and drove the ‘Goddams’ from the land of France. 
This she did, so they say, with the sword that Charles Martel had borne 
when he routed the Saracens at Moussais 700 years before. 

These things you: may remember as you stand upon the ruins of those 
castle walls and look out from a great height on the green and fertile 
land around—and you may wonder when you think that the indefatigable 
Arthur Young, travelling that way in 1787, described the country as 
‘unimproved, poor, and ugly, seeming to want communication, demand, 
and activity of all kinds.’ The land is rich enough now, and below you 
is the river Vienne, clear and fast, and as the French say ‘poissoneuse,’ 
or fishful, the which is attested by the motionless blue figures fishing from 
its banks or in flat, heavy boats full in the sun in the centre of the stream. 
There is always someone fishing and he is always dressed in blue, that 
gentle faded blue seen nowhere in the world but in France, and which 
bears no relation to the harsh blue of the new garments that hang in the 
market-place. 

Opposite the fishermen, and ignored by them, are the washerwomen 
who carry in wicker baskets on flat wheelbarrows great quantities of linen 
and clothes to the river’s edge. There, with a huge and jolly slapping and 
banging, they wash these things in the waters of the Vienne. You may 
see a row of them, six or seven at a time, busy and chattering without 
ceasing, but never stopping from the work in hand. So have they washed 
clothes in Chauvigny for centuries, and perhaps the Arabs, as they rode 
to the battle at Moussais, looked down and saw this sight. 

These things are symbols, for life goes gently at Chauvigny, where the 
great events are the appearance twice a day of the autobus and the 
Friday market in the Place. You always know when the autobus is due, 
for a little knot of people stands disconsolate outside the café in the 
Place. You can tell from their manner that they attend a great event. 
Suddenly the peace is rent by a high-pitched and continuous siren, and 


the autobus dashes into the Place in a riot of noise and dust, to decant its | 


load of black-clothed, shaken voyagers. Those waiting, undeterred by 
the obvious dangers they run, climb in, and the driver of the thing, who 
has gone into the café for a drink, seems suddenly to remember that his 
lot in life is to drive an autobus and that an autobus full of patient 
passengers waits outside. With a vast shout of farewell he precipitates 
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himself through the doorway, into the bus. He wrestles with the 
machinery, until the thing shudders to life with a great roar and, the 
horn screaming in triumph, the whole contraption charges out of the 
village. And when this happens, as it does every day, the eyes of the 
inhabitants are interested, and all come out to watch that shattering 
progress down the street. 

And then on Friday there is the market. Early in the morning, very 
early in the morning, the stalls are set up in the Place and you may see 
under their canvas awnings all manner of articles for sale. There is food, 
large and small cheeses shrouded in white linen like round ghosts, and 
vegetables, and tin cooking utensils of a horrible cheapness, and bags of 
that shiny American cloth, and shoes and heavy boots, and clothes pressed 
very stiff and square, and women’s cotton dresses hanging in a bright bar 
of colour, and some of the local blue and white pottery made in the town 
itself and very dull. And there will be cheap jewellery, and ironmongery, 
among which may be seen the latest substitutes for corkscrews; these no 
one in Chauvigny ever buys, because in Chauvigny change is not wel- 
comed even in the small things. Before this display of ordinary things 
the inhabitants walk up and down and bargain loudly with the keeper of 
the stall, who expects it, and after a bargain is struck they produce from 
purses the money and count it carefully and walk off bearing the object 
of their desire unwrapped and splendid in the strong sunlight. 

There is great business and noise and activity all day. In the evening 
the stall-holders take down their awnings and pack up their wares in suit- 
cases which seem much too small to hold it all, and depart whence they 
came, and no one knows where that is. Chauvigny slips back into the 
gentle, slow life that is its own and waits for next Friday, which will be 
no different save perhaps for the weather. 


IN THE COOL OF EVENING you will go to eat at the hotel, the Lion of 
Gold, and there you will eat not grandly, nor surprisingly, but adequately 
and simply after the manner of all that is done in this town. The meal 
over you will cross the Place to the café and, seated there on an iron 
chair at an iron table, you will see all Chauvigny. In the evening these 
people come out from behind the shuttered impersonality of their houses, 
and they stroll up and down, talking quietly and gravely until it is time 
to go to bed. With true French thrift they have not put up lamp-posts, 
but have hung the lamps in the branches of the trees, so that each tree 
seems lit from within and stands in a pool of light. 

It is very beautiful to see and very peaceful. In each pool of light 
there is a group of people; the young men leaning upon their inevitable 
bicycles; the young women in gay print frocks carefully ignoring the 

is pone men and their bicycles but vividly aware of them; the young 
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married couples walking arm-in-arm—with children, up much too late as 
all French children are by our welfare-ridden standards, dashing wildly 
from light to shadow, making of it all a dream-world of their own; and 
the old people, silent on the old benches, in small black knots of watchful- 
ness. And here you may see Monsieur le Maire, Monsieur Pierre, a tall, 
thin, grave man with a drooping moustache and cool grey eyes, bowing 
to everyone as he passes, and greeted by everyone with a solemn respect. 
And with him walks Monsieur Armand, who is the butcher and a friend 
of his and also on the Council. Monsieur Armand is large and red and 
jolly as befits a butcher, and he would like to crack jokes and throw 
back his head and laugh, but the gravity of Monsieur le Maire is too 
much for him, and he contents himself with an occasional wink. 

As you sit there, with a confused babble of noise coming out of the 
café behind you, and before you in the square the soft blackness of the 
still night, you will think again of those ruined castles on the hill above, 
where nothing now lives save the owls and the bats, but where once 
lived great lords whose anger it was not good to rouse. If you stroll down 
between the pools of light to the bridge you can look up at them, those 
castles, dark and menacing, against the purple sky, with the impudent 
stars twinkling through the ribs of the broken vaulting, in mockery 
of man. 

Those walls are harmless now, se) the fierce spirit that built them, 
and held them in defiance, seems far from the peaceful pools of light 
where Monsieur Pierre is walking so gravely. But that spirit lives and 
these quiet people have in them the old ferocity of the castles. During 
the last war the men of Chauvigny were dangerous saboteurs, and they 
went forth secretly by night and did great damage to the Germans. In 
the dawn they returned and took up once more the daily occupations 
that they had, and no one spoke of the night’s happenings. The Germans 
took six men and lined them up against the wall of the little Mairie in 
the Place and shot them as a warning. One of these men was the son 
of Monsieur Pierre, and that, so they say, is why he is so unsmiling 
now. That same night, as the bodies still lay in the dust of the square, 
for the Germans set a guard over them and would not let them be moved, 
the men of Chauvigny wrecked a German troop-train with the loss of a 
hundred German lives, and the rumour is that the man who led them 
was Monsieur Pierre. 

Today life goes peacefully and slowly enough in Chauvigny, and 
visitors do not stop there, saying it is a dull little place, which is true \ 
unless you are a painter or unless you happen to meet and speak with 
Monsieur Pierre as he walks round the grey ruins of the castles. He : 
understands the spirit of those crumbling walls, and his conversation is _ 


the voice of France. 
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Rare Modern Stamps 


by DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 


Value, between 
£300 and £400. 
See foot of 
page 272. (This 
stamp and all i 
the others QUEEN VICTORIA - 
article have 
been enlarged.) 


ge LL rare stamps are not old, any more than all old stamps are 
#i€\ rare. Quite a number of those issued within the last half cen- 
tury have attained a degree of rarity on the collectors’ mart on a 
par with, and even in some cases surpassing, the so-called ‘classic’ 
rarities of former days. It is all a question of supply and demand. 
Rarity, in philately at least, is compounded of scarcity plus popularity. 


The rarest 20th cen- 

tury stamp. It is 

probably worth 
£10,000. 
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For instance, one copy, and one copy only, exists of the rarest stamp 
of twentieth century vintage (overleaf). It reposes in an important private 
collection, but should it ever come on to the market it might easily 
realize £10,000. The stamp is a One Mark value, from the erstwhile 
German Colony, adapted for use in the French sphere of administration 
by overprinting with the words ‘Occupation franco-anglaise,’ when the 
Allied forces occupied Togoland (West Africa) in the early stages of the 
first World War. 


MOST VALUABLE OF ALL BRITISH STAMPS is this Edwardian 10s. with 
‘LR. OFFICIAL’ superimposed. Soon after it was issued the use of dis- 
tinctive stamps upon departmental correspondence was discontinued and 
the remaining stock destroyed. A mint specimen, as illustrated, is cata- 
logued today at £2,000. Used, it is worth 25 per cent less. 


Current price, unused, £2,000. 


THE PHILATELIST AND THE BIBLIOPHILE are the only connoisseurs who 
put a premium upon error. Most popular of all philatelic misprints are 
stamps having their centres inverted. Because the frame and the vignette 
were printed separately, though in the same colour, the J amaica Shilling 
stamp, shown at the head of this article, has Queen Victoria’s statue 
upside down. A few copies had been sold by an up-country post office 
before the mistake was discovered, but although the island was scoured 
by ardent philatelists only about thirty in all were brought to light. The 


present-day value of this modern Colonial stamp error is between £300 


and £400. 


WATERMARKS HAVE AN IMPORTANT BEARING upon the values of certain 
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stamps. For example, the 2d. and 4d. stamps inscribed “British Central 
Africa’ came from the last supply printed before the name was changed 
to “Nyasaland Protectorate,’ and have a multiple instead of a single water- 
mark Crown CA. When the old stocks were ordered to be destroyed 
very few copies of these two denominations were plucked from the burn- 
ing. Hence the fact that together they are listed at £500. 

On the other hand the 1d. King Edward stamp of the Transvaal, shown 
here, is very common indeed when the watermark is a multiple Crown 
CA; but if you can find one watermarked with a Cabled Anchor you 
have a variety worth £20 of any philatelist’s money. 


Current price £500. £20. 


HIGH FACE VALUE IS SOMETIMES responsible for the prices realized by 
modern stamp rarities. Collectors generally are reluctant to part with 
£25 to £100 for a single stamp while it is still on sale over the post office 
counter. But later, when they wish to complete their sets, they find that 
they are forced to pay a heavy premium for the missing item—witness 
prices current for the stamps of high denomination seen below. 


£850. 
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£179: 

SOME OF THE MOST HIGHLY VALUED stamps of the twentieth century are 
associated with airmail flights. Below are three ‘airarities.’ 

The first, which recalls Hawker’s ill-starred attempt to be first across 
the Atlantic, is worth about £600. (Almost twice as valuable is the same 
basic stamp endorsed-in manuscript ‘Aerial Atlantic Mail’ and initialled 
by the Postmaster of the day, Mr J. A. Robinson, for the Morgan- 
Raynham flight that also failed.) Outstandingly rare is the 24 cents 
U.S.A. which, through a printer’s error, shows the airplane looping the 
loop. A single sheet with the misprint was sold over the counter on 
the day of issue; and a lawyer’s clerk, spotting the error, promptly bought 
up the whole of the 100 copies, all of which have been preserved in their 
original state. Over 34 years, by careful marketing, the price has been 
advanced from £250 to upwards of £1,000. The price of the second 


Newfoundland stamp, overprinted for the special air mail carried by | 


de Pinedo to Europe in May 1927, is £800. ; 
By contrast, the stamp (opposite) that commemorates the First Aerial 
Post flown from England to Australia by Sir Ross Smith in 1919-20 


fetches only £150. 


£600. About £1,000. 
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£150. 


THE MIDDLE STAMP OF THE THREE BELOW shows the value as ‘10 CEN- 
TIMES’ (French); and the other two as ‘10 CENTIMOS’ (Spanish). As 
there is a contemporary set that is normally surcharged in French cur- 
rency, the ‘error’ must be collected when joined to the Spanish stamp 
(philatelists call it se tenant). A joined pair, thus, may command 
anything up to £75. 


An Elizabethan Writing Master 
by P. H. MUIR 


#1470 he brought with him the new Italian ee that 3 
had been adopted in the Papal Chancery under Eugenius IV. — 
His appointment as Latin Secretary to Henry VII, and the © 
beautiful hand in which he conducted the royal correspon- 
dence, had a remarkable sequel. Although Henry VIII himself continued — 
to use the traditional, intensely masculine and comparatively coarse 
English hand, Queen Katherine Parr was instructed in the new and more | 
elegant style by Dr. Richard Croker. Preference for the Italian hand 
in the royal family is evident also in the fact that Edward VI, Elizabeth | 
and Mary Tudor were all taught to master it. 

The old English current, or secretary hand died hard, however, despite — 
its inferior legibility and appearance, and the complicated formation of. 
many of its letters. The new profession of writing master, called in 


entailed proficiency in a variety of hands. For tie new-fangled Ttali 
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script was not universally favoured by employers, and the Courts remained 
obstinately faithful to their own peculiar script, known as Chancery—a 
confusing synonym with the native appellation of the Italian hand, 
cancelleresca, to which it bore no resemblance. 


PETER BALES, BORN IN 1547, WAS ONE of the earliest to blossom as an 
independent teacher of handwriting. A Writing Master, although by the 
17th century he might aspire to an appointment at one of the great 
boys’ schools, was originally and essentially one who set up his own 
establishment, accepting private pupils to whom he would often teach 
arithmetic and book-keeping as well. The uncertainty of the profession 
lends colour and interest to Bales’s career, for he supplemented his income 
by teaching a primitive form of shorthand and secured a position on the 
staff of Sir Francis Walsingham, head of the secret service. In this 
capacity Bales proved himself adept at cracking ciphers and at forgery. 

After spending some years at Gloucester Hall, Oxford—whether as a 
student or a teacher is uncertain—he came to London some time before 
1575. He brought with him a masterpiece of microscopic calligraphy, 
in which he is said to have written the text of the whole of the Bible 
in a volume contained in ‘an English walnut, no bigger than a hen’s egg.’ 
This marvel he exhibited, and it is said to have been seen by thousands, 
from amongst whom Bales doubtless recruited his earliest pupils. 

He followed this up with a whimsy intended to obtain for him more 
select and influential favours. In 1576 he presented to Queen Elizabeth 
what Holinshed in his ‘ Chronicle’ describes as ‘a rare piece of work, 
and almost incredible . . . contrived and writ, within the compass of 
a penny,’ in Latin, the Lord’s Prayer; the Creed; the Ten Commandments; 
a Prayer to God; a Prayer for the Queen; his Poesy; his Name; the Day 
_ of the Month; the Year of our Lord; and the Queen’s Reign.’ 

This pretty thing Bales had set in a gold ring, covered with a crystal 
and accompanied by a magnifying glass to make all legible. This the 
Queen constantly wore, and she took much pleasure in showing it off. 
Micro-film really has very little on this effort of Bales’s. Its immediate 
effect was to bring his name prominently to the notice of people of some 
importance, and in the sequel, this was to serve him well. 

His writing-school, meanwhile, seems to have prospered, and he had 
many pupils to learn ‘to write all manner of hands, after a more speedie 
way than hath heretofore been taught,’ or ‘to write as fast as a man 
speaketh, by the arte of Brachiagraphie, writing but one letter for a word.’ 
He also undertook to prepare documents or letters ‘faire written in any 


1A silver penny, a fraction of the size of a bronze coin. 
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kind of hand usuall, and bookes of copies faire as you shall bespeake.’ 
His earliest official employment seems to have been in transcribing old 
parchments, not easily decipherable, into volumes so that they might be 
more conveniently consulted, and this he is said to have done in a hand 
so even and beautiful as easily to pass for print. 

His versatility commended him to Walsingham, whose organization of 
Elizabeth’s secret service was a model to his successors—a model on 
which, in principle, they have found little to improve. In a time when the 
Church of Rome found no lack of Englishmen willing to risk their lives 
to rescue Britain from the damnable Tudor heresy, and when other 
Englishmen were adding to their country’s offence by singeing royal 
beards and otherwise flaunting their arrogant enterprise, Britain itself 
was riddled with spies and fifth columnists plotting against the throne 
and its adherents. 

There was never a plot hatched but one of Walsingham’s agents was 
privy to its innermost conclave; hardly a message was passed between 
the conspirators but its courier brought it first to Walsingham. Bales 
was employed to decipher the codes in which these letters were mostly 
written; and occasionally to add misleading information in the hand- 
writing of the body of the letter. Lord Chancellor Hatton also patronized 
Bales, but as Hatton is believed to have been a Catholic in all but name, 
it is interesting, if not profitable, to speculate on the nature of Bales’s 
services to him. 

Much of the most sensational of his employments by Walsingham was 
in connection with the Babington plot, in which Anthony Babington 
conspired to murder Elizabeth and to place Mary Queen of Scots on the 


throne, supported by a Spanish expedition promised by Philip If. It_ 


was for her complicity in this plot that Mary was executed, and the 
authenticity of the letters attributed to her and quoted at her trial has 
been strongly disputed both at the time and ever since. 

Walsingham’s policy had been insistent on drastic action against the 
Scottish Queen, and only Elizabeth’s reluctance had prevented it. 
Walsingham had known of the Babington plot almost since its inception, 
but had given no sign of his knowledge or of any action against the 
conspirators. He knew all along that the murder of the Queen was an 
essential feature of it: nevertheless he took action only when he could 
produce damning evidence in Mary’s handwriting. This may have been 
the consummate scheming of a master counter-plotter, and certainly 
there was ample evidence that, unless Mary was half-witted, she must 
have known what was on hand. There is no direct evidence one way 
or the other of Bales’s direct complicity; there is only the striking coinci- 
dence that he was preparing forgeries for Walsingham’s use; that he did 
decipher much of the Babington correspondence; and that, on the other 
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hand, Mary’s supporters alleged that the incriminating passages in the 
letters were forged interpolations. That is all, and no one can say whether 
it was really the hand of Bales that struck the death blow. 


THESE SCANDALOUS HAPPENINGS, HOWEVER, AS IS not infrequently the 
case, brought no lasting benefit or preferment to the underlings; and 
Bales pleaded vainly and repeatedly for an official appointment. Dis- 
appointed of this, he returned to his schoolmastering and in 1590 
published his one book of instruction—The Writing Schoolemaster; it 
is now a great rarity and is not to be found in the British Museum. Only 
one-third of it is concerned directly with handwriting, and it does not 
contain any of the engraved examples that form an attractive feature of 
the early writing books. Fora printed example of his handwriting we are 
reduced to the single plate reproduced in a compendium of scripts 
published in Holland in 1594. 

Nevertheless there is ample evidence of his activity as a writing master, 
although we might have known much less about him were it not for his 
squabble with a youthful competitor, and for Bales’s own carefully 
compiled record of this, which is still preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum. Of his adversary, Daniel Johnson, even less is 
known. 

Bales’s MS. tells how Daniel Johnson issued, in 1594, a challenge to 
all and sundry to compete with him in a writing test. The challenge 
was addressed to no one in particular and was probably regarded by 
Bales and others as a publicity stunt. As such, however, it would appear 
to have had its effect in attracting some of Bales’s pupils. Bales him- 
self therefore prepared a challenge of his own, cast in much more specific 
terms than Johnson’s. It was directed to Johnson himself, inviting him 
_to compete for speed, clarity, and variety of writing; skill was to be 
compared in the construction of letters of different sizes and in writing 
both on ruled and unruled paper; a slow and careful hand, suited to the 
finest and most meticulous work, was to be displayed, a medium speed 
for ordinary work, correspondence and the like, and a ‘fast-running hand’ 
for note-taking and reporting; finally, there would be a test of writing 
‘truest and speediest, most secretary and clerk-like, from a man’s mouth, 
reading or pronouncing, either English or Latin’—in other words, short- 
hand. At some later stage a teaching-test was added to include a display 
by a star pupil. The prize was to be a golden pen worth twenty pounds, 
and the decision was to be entrusted to five independent judges. 

Johnson impetuously accepted the challenge, within the hour; and then 
raised the ante by producing a specimen of his own secretary hand with 
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the offer to forfeit £40 if Bales could surpass it within six months. This 
counter-challenge was also accepted and sealed by the deposit of one 
shilling by each party. This second challenge automatically postponed 
the major contest for six months, and was probably a smart move by 
Johnson to gain time. But he certainly exhibited his calligraphic master- 
piece, written, as he flamboyantly declared, on ‘abortive parchment.”* 
In the meantime both parties hotted up the excitement by plastering 
the city with posters boasting of their attainments. Johnson bragged of 
his willingness to back himself for £1,000; to which Bales replied that it 


would be immodest to accept such a challenge from one who could doubt- — 


fully command a thousand groats. Side bets to the extent of £100 seem 
to have been placed, and interest in the contest was keen and sustained. 
At last, at eight o’clock on the morning of Michaelmas Day 1595, the 
competition opened ‘at the Black Fryers within the Conduit Yard next 
to the Pipe Office.’ The five judges were there, including a Herald-at- 
Arms, two clerks of the ‘Petie Bagge’ and a ‘Writer to the Courte of 
London.’ This last was William Pank, who produced one writing book, 
but without any copies in it. 

It is clear that the atmosphere was strained and that the two contestants 
showed little courtesy to each other. Bales was nearly twenty years 


senior to Johnson and may reasonably have resented the base motives 


attributed to him on the latter’s posters. Bales’s responses were more digni- 
fied: he was content to accuse Johnson of nothing worse than weakness 
of character and illiteracy. With the Golden Pen before them in the 


charge of an ‘ancient gentleman,’ the contestants submitted themselves | 


to the first test, which was immediately declared by default to have gone 
to Bales on Johnson’s admission that the pupil he had been specially 
training was not up to scratch. Bales also won the second test, for secre- 
tary and clerk-like writing in English and Latin. He wrote straightest 
without ruled lines, his spelling was better, while Johnson, scornfully but 
rather ineffectually, commented that he had not bothered his head about 
Latin and reckoned himself a cut above clerking. _ 

The shorthand test seems to have been omitted, unless it was a part of 
the foregoing, and the final section of the trial was confined to sundry 
tests of ‘faire writing.’ Here Johnson at last showed some supremacy, 
for, although Bales was better at the Italian hand, in which he is said 
to have shown great beauty and ‘authentic proportion,’ Johnson excelled 
at court hand, text, and bastard secretary. 


1*Abortive parchment’ was ostensibly from the skins of unborn lambs and was 
consequently expensive and considered of superfine quality. In fact rabbit-skin 
was often used, as has been proved by measurement of the distance between 
and the size of the holes in the edges of these skins, which betrays the size and 
proportions of the limbs. : 
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Bales by now had, in fact, won the pen hands down; but there was still 
the separate challenge of £40 to decide, and he produced his own master- 
piece in which he displayed four variants of the Italian and secretary 
hands, and offered to forego all his present advantages in the contest if 
Johnson could better his examples. What actually happened now is not 
clear; but Bales carried off the prize of the golden pen, which he 
adopted as his sign, on which a painted replica of the bauble hung outside 
his premises. 

The defeated contestant now embarked on a new poster campaign, 
vilifying Bales and declaring that the contest had been won by means 
of ‘subtill plottes, base practices and cunning shifts.’ He challenged the 
suitability of the judges and the audience, which he said should have 
been composed exclusively of penmen, instead of, as it was, ‘a multitude 
like [at] a stage-play,’ which had thrown him off his balance by reason 
of the shouting and tumult that greeted the sectional and the final judg- 
ments. He had understood, he said, that there were to be twelve judges, 
whereas the challenger had carefully selected four friends among the five 
who served. Bales he charged with having gotten hold of the golden pen 
eforehand, on a pretext of showing it to his sick wife, and promptly 
pawning it and selling the ticket, so that when the day came ‘there was 
neither Pen nor pennye worthe to be had.’ Bales responded with detailed 
evidence of the exact day and hour when the judges brought the pen to 
his house, and left it at that. He also profited from the result by bringing 
out a new edition of his book, this time with additional laudatory verses 
in English and Latin by his friends on his own prowess. 


FURTHER KNOWLEDGE OF BALES’S LIFE has mostly a rather sinister tinge. 
Walsingham and Hatton having failed him, he applied to Burghley ‘for 
the roome of the Yorke Herald, or for the Poursuivantes place,’ but 
unavailingly. He did secure some kind of post in the office of the Great 
Seal; and in 1598 one of his friends got him a post as copyist in Essex’s 
office. Here he met John Danyell, who prevailed upon him to copy some 
letters of the Countess under circumstances which Bales, finding suspi- 
cious, used for an unsuccessful attempt at blackmail. There seems, 
indeed, to have been more than copying entailed, for Bales inquired of 
Danyell, ‘Why doe you cause me to wryte one letter soe often, and soe 
lyke a hand you cannot reade?’ As Essex was endeavouring to dis- 
embarrass himself of his Countess, it is presumable that forgery may have 
been afoot. 

Indeed, failing to extract £20 from Danyell, Bales exposed the whole 
affair to the Countess, and, in 1602, swore that he had been suborned 
to forge letters in her hand. 
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He convicted himself of forgery also when, as he swore in court, he 
had been employed to attend the Chapel of the Rolls in Chancery Lane 
and there to write ‘certain words and lines blotted that were before 
stricken out in the latter end of an Indenture . . . which words this dep’t 
p’ceaved p’tly by the heades and feete and p’tly by the sence of the said 
Ry OLUSSes pare 

Bales was clearly going downhill fast, and although he now disappears 
from direct view, he is encountered indirectly and for the last time in 1610, 
when John Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, makes him the 
subject of an epigram. Calling him ‘the golden pen clophonian,” the 
fame that he won ‘From writers fair, tho’ he wrote ever foule,’ he describes 
Bales as a fugitive: 


‘But by that hand, that pen so borne hath been 
From place to place, that for this last half year 
It scarce a sen’night at a place is seen.’ 


Sometimes the pen is found in a place of confinement for rent; but mostly 
it is on the run—‘Because the pen is for a running hand.’ 


Autumn Night 
by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


9 HE policeman had got married, the river bailiff was in bed with 
a cold, and it was after ten o’clock at night. The only pub in 
the village had closed and its regulars had gone home. In that 
out-of-the-way place in the Kerry hills there were rarely any 
casuals. 

Timmy Linehan stood under a clump of fir trees, just outside the 
village. The air was soft and warm and the sweet smell of the country- 
side reminded him that there had been a nice drop of rain. There was 
a great stillness. Then Timmy could hear footsteps on the road. The 
man was walking urgently, as if anxious to get home. It sounded like 
Paddy Leary—Paddy was a big man and strong on his feet. When the 
traveller came abreast of the trees he struck a match as if to redden his 
pipe. The light shone on his face: it was Paddy all right. Without a 
word Timmy joined him, and the two men continued up the road. 

‘Michael has gone east before us,’ said Paddy in an undertone. 

‘He’ll be above at the castle,’ said Timmy. 

‘The road was winding, and they hadn’t gone half a mile before they 
saw the lights of a car approaching them from the other side of a bend. 
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‘About turn!’ said Paddy. 

It wouldn’t have done to be seen walking away from the village at that 
time of night. 

The car passed. 

‘About turn!’ said Paddy again. ‘We’re not going home so early 
after all.’ 

The castle to which Timmy referred was one of those 16th century 
‘Tower Houses’ of which so many are to be found in Ireland. Built as 
fortified dwellings, they consisted of single square towers of sufficient 
strength to withstand the forays of that period. This particular one and 
the land around it had belonged, originally, to the O’Leary family, but 
during Cromwellian times they had been dispossessed. Even so it was 
still known as Castle Leary, and friends of Paddy often joked him about 
his family residence. Today hardly more than three of its four walls are 
standing—a gaunt shell on an outcrop of rock beside the river. Neigh- 
bours believed it was haunted by a woman in white. ‘Queer doings there 
of a night, often,’ they said. 

After another mile of walking, the two men stepped over the wire that 
straggled along the top of the grass bank bordering the road. In the 
darkness they couldn’t see the castle that lay below them, they couldn’t 
even see the boulders among which they picked their way. 

Paddy took a wild leap from a rocky ledge and landed on soft grass. 

‘Don’t I know my own soil?’ said he. “Yes, and what would I have 
said to the likes of you, Timmy Linehan, five hundred years ago, if Vd 
caught you trapsing round at this hour of the night with a gaff in your 
hands.’ 

‘Where’s the gaff?’ asked Timmy in a tone of injured innocence. 

In reply Paddy made a noise like the bleating of a sheep. Almost 
immediately there came an answering bleat from among the nearby gorse 
bushes, and Michael stood up with a shaded lantern in one hand and a 
gaff in the other. 

‘°Tis in the dungeon the two of you’d be!’ said Bes finishing his 
sentence. 

The three men spoke little as they picked their way to the river. The 
water made pleasant music as it scoured away in shallow rapids to the 
calmer stretches below. Paddy took the gaff from Michael. Timmy’s 
hands were free. - He was light and wiry in build. In case of surprise, 
his job was to distract the adversaries. He could outrun any man in the 
district. 

Now Michael shone the lantern on to the water. 

‘There’s surely one here,’ said Timmy. 

‘Higher up,’ said Paddy. 

‘There was one this morning,’ said Michael. 
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“Higher up,’ said Paddy. 

They moved upstream, along the bank, their eyes intent on the river. 
Then they stopped, for there, sure enough, was a big fish, shining in 
midstream, red as a glowing ember. Only his dorsal ‘fin and tail, 
protruding from the shallow water, shone slatey-blue above the surface. 

“Twenty pounds,’ said Timmy. 

‘Thirty,’ said Michael. 

‘Keep the light on him,’ said Paddy. ‘Hold it steady.’ 

Michael did as he was told. ‘He’s coming in,’ he said after a pause. 

At first the fish had showed little inclination to move; then, almost 
imperceptibly at first, it began to edge its way nearer to where they stood, 
always in the full glare of that cone of light. Slowly, carefully, Michael 
led the dazzled creature towards the bank. Though he was still out of reach 
they could see the big hook on his under jaw. It was a fine cock all right. 

“Twenty pounds,’ said Timmy. 

‘He’s thirty,’ said Michael. 

At one moment the fish was almost within reach of the gaff, at the 
next it had glided just too far away again. It shone iridescent in the 
water. 

Then, in an instant, it had turned and was dashing down stream. 
Momentarily it was lost. But Michael was after it, and if for a few 
seconds it was out of the light in another few seconds it was in the full 
glare again. The river here was wider and shallower, with shelves of 
shingle interrupting its course. Immediately under the bank where the 
men were standing was a narrow but deep pool where the water eddied. 
That pool with a thin line of gravel between it and the main stream 
made it impossible for the men to reach the fish without wading, up to 
their waists at least, in the water. There was only one spot nearby where 
they might reach him, a littie promontory that stuck out just where the 
water divided. 

All the time Michael was holding and guiding the fish in the light, and 
all the time now the fish was coming closer and closer to that one spot. 
Then it sulked. It wouldn’t move, as if suspecting danger. Paddy was 
on the’furthest edge of the promontory. 

‘Throw a stone,’ he said. Timmy threw one so that it fell just on the 
other side of the fish. The fish came a yard closer and stopped again. 

‘Throw another,’ said Paddy. Again the fish came closer. Paddy 
leaned back to strike with the gaff when, of a sudden, the overhanging 
bank collapsed and next moment he and several hundredweight of soil 
were in the deep water. The two men on the bank swore loudly. Not 
so Paddy. At first all that could be heard of him was some splashing, 
then from the water came an invocation to all the saints in heaven. 

‘What’s happened to you?’ called Michael. 
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There was no answer. 

‘Where are ye?’ called Timmy. 

Again no answer. 

Then they could hear more splashing downstream. As they followed 
the sound, the last of the old moon broke through the clouds, and there 
was Paddy up to his waist in the water holding something that was 
floating like the log of a tree but was shiny like wet glass. 

‘For God’s sake, come in and help!’ he said. 

‘In the name of God for why?’ said Timmy. 

‘It’s Bridget,’ said Paddy. 

‘Bridget?’ : 

‘Yes, Bridey from Ballycurran. It’s drowned she is.’ 

The men on the bank were speechless. They climbed down to the 
water’s edge and Michael, taking off his coat, waded in to where Paddy 
was holding the body in his arms. Together they drew their burden 
to the bank and lifted it on to the soft grass. 

‘Is she dead?’ asked Timmy. 

Michael bent down and looked at her face. Her eyes were closed. 
There seemed no sign of life. ‘God rest her soul,’ he said, crossing 
himself. ‘God rest her soul,’ said the other two men, crossing themselves 
as they spoke. The three men knelt beside her and said a prayer. Then 
Michael picked up his dry jacket that lay on the ground and spread it 
over the poor creature’s body as if to keep it warm. 

‘What happened to her at all, do you think?’ asked Timmy. 

‘Twas as if she was asleep in the water,’ said Paddy, ‘with only her 
face showing out of the hood.’ 

The girl had been wearing one of those light transparent cloaks, and | 
it must have been the air in the peaked hood that kept her head near 
the surface. They could see no marks of violence on her. Ail they could 
guess was that with the dress she was wearing she must have been going 
to a party. 

Timmy was now the only one of the men who had dry clothes. He 
took off his waistcoat and in a queer reverential kind of way laid it over 
her feet. Then he knelt beside her again and muttered another prayer. 
The others joined in the Amen. 

It was only then that it occurred to all three of them that now they 
were in danger, not only of being prosecuted for poaching, but of being 
convicted of murder. Would they leave her and run for it? But no, 
they couldn’t do that. Wasn’t she Bridey who was walking out with 
Jerry Twomey, first cousin to Michael. 

What could they do? There didn’t seem anything except to wait for 
the dawn and then to carry the poor girl home across the river, by the 
big stones up at the castle. They were a little bit daunted by this idea. 
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One of them would have to go ahead and tell her mother. Maybe it 
would be better to find Jerry. What was he up to now, they wondered. 
It couldn’t be him that was after doing her harm. He was too busy 
with his cow—’twas her first calf she was having. Michael himself had 
taken a message to the vet for him that very day. 

Well, no good could be done by sitting over the body. They moved 
into the shelter of some bushes nearby. And as they sat they shivered. 
The clouds had scattered a bit and they could see the castle, dark against 
the faintly luminous sky. The sudden screech of an owl close above 
their heads made them jump. Michael remembered that it was at the 
last quarter of the moon that the white lady appeared at the castle. 
As he looked at the broken tower a light seemed to flicker on its ivy- 
covered walls and then, for a moment only, it shone brightly through the 
hollow window that faced him. The hoot of a motor car as it found itself 
among some sheep on the road dispelled his fear. But he remembered 
what had happened to Jerry Flynn a few years back: how, late one night, 
after taking a short cut home across the river, he was stopped by the 
white woman and made to go with her into the castle and sit down and 
drink with her, while queer spirits with tails on them pranced about the 
floor and flew in and out of the windows. Something the same had 
happened to Johnny Shea. They said that was how he lost his reason. 

The three men sat there, seeing nothing but unpleasant results from 
any course of action they might take. The night grew colder and colder. 
Michael thought of his coat that he had put over the poor girl. Well, 
what use was it to her now and she dead? He might as well put it 
across his own shoulders. He got up and walked the few yards to where 
she lay among the bushes. He walked slowly, nervously, feeling almost 
as if he were going to rob the dead. 

The moon had gone behind the clouds again, and in the darkness it 
was difficult for him to find the girl. He had made sure in his mind 
_ that he knew, but now, somehow, he didn’t seem able to tell one clump 
of bushes from another. As he bent down, peering here and there, the 
owl swooped low, almost brushing the hat from his head. He straightened 
himself up. To hell with his coat, he thought. He’d go back to the boys. 
When he turned to do so, what did he see there, facing him, but a tall 
figure in white, shining with an unearthly light, and from it at that very 
same moment came a piercing scream. He waited no longer; with one 
wild shout, calling the other two by their names, he was through the 
bushes and away over the rocks and stones to the road, and he never 
stopped running till he was inside his own half-door. 

Timmy and Paddy, still under the hedge, heard the scream. They 
heard Michael’s shout, too. They sat bolt upright, neither of them daring 
to say a word. Then, above the murmur of the river, there came a 
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woman’s voice, calling them. ‘Paddy! Timmy!’ it said. “Where are ye?’ 

They didn’t dare to answer. Then again they heard the voice. 

‘Paddy! Timmy! It’s me, Bridey. Where are ye?’ 

Paddy rose to his feet and took a few cautious steps in the direction of 
the voice. Now he could see and recognize the figure coming towards 
them, her cloak shining in the darkness. 

‘Tell me,’ he said almost in a whisper, ‘are ye dead or alive?’ 

‘Michael gave me an awful fright,’ said Bridey. 

‘What happened to ye at all?’ asked Timmy who, a little reassured but 
still anxious, had joined them. 

‘°Twas a kind of crack on the head I must have got,’ she answered. 
‘*Twas when I was crossing, above at the rocks. I think I slipped, or 
something.’ 

‘We found you in the pool,’ said Paddy. 

‘°Tis no wonder me clothes are wet,’ she said. 

‘We thought you were dead,’ said Timmy. 

‘I’m near dead with the cold,’ she said. 

‘What’ll we do at all?’ asked Paddy, still a little bewildered. 

‘For the love of God will ye take me home,’ said Bridey. ‘T’ll be late 
for the milking.’ 
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